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CHAPTER L. 
THE SKIRMISH. 


THE day was beginning to be pretty 
well advanced, and now the grand 
chain of the Lesser Atlas, with all 
its snow-capped summits, was gra- 
dually assuming some gorgeous 
tints, and turning from opal to 
purple, gold, and crimson against 
the pure deep-blue of the sky ; and 
after looking at his watch, the 
Master of Badenoch began to think 
it was imperative they should make 
some movement towards the yacht. 
But the steward and his two assist- 
ants, who had repacked their ham- 
pers preparatory to departure, 
searched all the neighbourhood of 
the cascade in vain for the guide 
and his four mules. 

‘What do you see, Craven?’ 
asked the Master of his subaltern, 
who, having adjusted a powerful 
field-glass, was looking with it 
steadily in one direction, and re- 
plied, 

‘I see him we are in search of.’ 

‘Ben Targa ?” 

‘Yes.’ 

‘ What the devil is he about ?” 

‘Going to have some shooting 
apparently, as he is armed with a 
musket.’ 
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‘ Your glass for a moment, Cra- 
ven. Thanks.’ After looking for 
a moment, the Master changed 
colour. ‘He is not alone. Five 
other men are with him now, and 
they are loitering on a rock efiween 
us and the way we must infallibly 
go to reach the yacht.’ 

‘Now what may this mean?’ 
asked Larkspur. 

‘More than we yet see ; for they 
seem to be watching, but not ap- 
proaching us.’ 

* That scoundrel Ben Targa has 
broken his word—armed with a 
musket too.’ 

‘ We don’t live usually in a world 
of melodrama,’ said Craven, who 
had again betaken himself to his 
glass; ‘but, by Jove, I don’t like 
the look of those fellows on the 
rock.’ 

One or two of them had on little 
more than blue baggyArab breeches. 
All were very brown, barelegged, 
barefooted, and well bearded. Two 
wore the tarboosh of a dirty dusky 
red; two had turbans, and one 
a straw hat, with his black hair 
done up in a net; and all 
had muskets in their hands and 
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knives in their girdles. That their 
intentions were hostile scarcely ad- 
mitted a doubt; and Badenoch 
turned to his charming little wife, 
now, like her companions, scared 
and pallid, and there flashed upon 
his mind the agonising thought 
of what their fate might be in the 
hands of such men as these. The 
papers had been teeming lately 
with details of the outrages com- 
mitted on some English tourists 
by the Greek brigands, and his 
blood ran cold. 

‘Some of those unpleasant-look- 
ing fellows are Europeans,’ said 
Craven. 

‘ Spaniards ?” 

‘Yes, three certainly—escaped 
galeotes,or slaves from Ceuta, each 
“ the best of cut-throats,” nodoubt,’ 
added Craven, as he opened his 
breech-loader, and quietly dropped 
a cartridge into each barrel and re- 
adjusted the pin. 

‘I wish I had a section of my 
troop here with their carbines,’ said 
the Master ; ‘we'd polish off these 
fellows double-quick.’ 

‘ Fairway’s warnings were sound, 
after all. O mamma, mamma! 
moaned Milly. 

‘ Take courage, Miss Allingham ; 
we are at present six to six, and 
better armed,’ said Craven. 

‘At present yes, sir,’ said Jack 
Fortnum, to whom he handed his 
revolver, as Larkspur and the 
Master did theirs to the other two 
seamen, retaining their own breech- 
loading rifles ; ‘but many more o’ 
them beggars may come upon us 
before the shindy is ended. 

‘We might defend this rock all 
night, till Fairway comes in search 
of us; and we have still plenty 
of provisions in the hamper,’ said 
the Master cheerfully. 

‘ And six more bottles of cliquot 
still untouched,’ said Larkspur, as 
he and the Master loaded. 

These actions were not unseen 
by the men on the rock, about 
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sixty yards off. They were evi- 
dently engaged in conferring to- 
gether, and gesticulated violently. 
Once or twice one would advance, 
beckoning on the rest to follow 
him; but none did so. At last 
Ben Targa was seen coming to the 
frontalone ; and cocking his breech- 
loader, the Master went forward 
to meet him, despite the piteous 
entreaties of Fanny and Larkspur’s 
offer to go instead. 

Halting within twenty yards of 
each other, the Master said, : 
‘Hi, you fellow, Ben Targa, or 
whatever you call yourself, what do 
you mean by loitering, as you do? 
Why the deuce don’t you bring 

the mules ? 

‘Ios mulos, aha!’ he replied 
with a grin; ‘the mules will not 
be required.’ 

* Then how are the ladies to get 
to the beach ?” 

‘Zas senoras are not going to 
the beach.’ 

‘Where then ?’ asked the Master, 
breathing hard and fiercely. 

‘With you and the other senors 
to a village near this,’ he replied, 
in a jargon of Spanish and Eng- 
lish. 

‘For what purpose ?” 

‘ Tillwe arrange about one leetle, 
leetle ransom—the duros—guineas 
Inglesos ; a thousand for each of 
you!’ 

‘Six thousand pounds! 
you may get them.’ 

‘Thanks, senor.’ 

‘Take care of what you are 
about, rascal. I shall report you,’ 
exclaimed the Master, slapping the 
butt of his rifle. 

*To whom ? 

‘ The kaid of your province, and 
to the English consul at Tangiers.’ 

‘If you live to see him, senor— 
if you live to see him,’ grinned the 
fellow, as he defiantly slapped the 
butt of Azs musket, one of those 
made at Tetuan, and withdrew to 
confer again with his gang, shouting 
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as he went, ‘ Lo digo muy de voras! 
(I am in earnest !)’ 

‘It is as I expected,’ said the 
Master grimly—‘ a case of ransom 
and extortion, perhaps worse ; but 
we must not trust ourselves alive 
in the hands of those fellows. 
We'll do them, however, never 
fear.’ 

In spite of all his endeavours to 
appear confident and cheerful, the 
agitation of the Master of Badenoch 
—an agitation born of his keen 
anxiety for the safety of the four 
ladies, especially of his wife—was 
expressed in his face. He looked 
pale and anxious, and his manner, 
though naturally a brave fellow, 
was embarrassed and disordered ; 
for this d/asé Hussar—this Master 
of Badenoch, who had run through 
the whole curriculum of London 
life, with all its luxury, vice, and 
folly — loved now little Fanny 
with a dog-like devotion of 
which once he could never have 
believed himself capable ; and this 
love for ‘ Dimples’ had raised him 
to a purer and better state of ex- 
istence. 

Stories of the cruelties and out- 
rages committed on the defence- 
less and helpless by the Sepoy 
mutineers, by Greek pirates in 
the Archipelago, by Wallachians, 
and so forth, came rushing con- 


fusedly on his memory,and perhaps . 


on the memories of them all; for 
they had no time to compare notes 
then, death and terror were too 
close at hand. 

And on Milly’s mind there 
flashed the idea—as when in the 
gale yesternight—could Stanley 
but know her peril! And her soul, 
though a brave one, sank within 
her at the prospect of all they 
might have to endure; for though 
the day and year of the Christian 
era are the same, there is a vast 
difference between the comfort and 
safety of being within a league of 
Connaught Place and Ceuta, Ty- 
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burnia and the province of Tan- 
giers. 

But the Master of Badenoch saw 
the necessity of infusing courage 
and cheerfulness into those about 
him. 

‘Curse the half-naked beggar’s 
impudence !’ said he ; ‘ thinking to 
get a thousand pounds a head for 
us men fellows; the ladies he 
deems, no doubt, priceless. So 
do I. In that we agree. Every 
man has his price—’ 

‘Ah, so said Sir Robert Peel 
or—Walpole, was it? said Lark- 
spur, floundering. 

*I don’t know, Larkie, and I 
don’t care ; but I hope these scoun- 
drels will get more lead than gold 
out of us.’ 

‘As we cannot force our way 
past them, we can but defend this 
post until succour comes from the 
yacht,’ said Larkspur. ‘ Fairway 
is sure to come on with an armed 
party, when he finds that we don’t 
return.’ 

‘But how can he know where 
we are?’ suggested Craven. ‘We 
landed for a lark, and we have got 
one with a vengeance.’ 

One fellow was now seen to 
leave his companions and disappear 
in their rear. It was but too evi- 
dent he had gone for a reinforce- 
ment, and, while awaiting, the rest 
were seen to light their cigars, and 
squat on the grass with their arms 
beside them; and to the little 
English party it was atime of keen 
anguish and anxiety; for to await 
the coming of more ruffians was to 
insure their destruction, and to 
attempt to leave their rocky fast- 
ness, when the river protected their 
rear, might, by drawing the fire 
of those who remained, end in 
the death or mutilation of some of 
the ladies. As for the men, they 
never thought of themselves. 

It is very doubtful if Ben Targa 
and his brother-rascals would have 
ventured on their outrageous pro- 
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ceedings but for the state of con- 
fusion in which Morocco had so 
suddenly become involved—a state 
in which it still is, as the papers of 
the present day inform us. 

Never very well ordered at any 
time, the whole country was con- 
vulsed, and an army under Ben 
Hamo, by order of the Sultan, was 
then encamped in the valley of 
Zeenat to chastise the plundering 
hill-tribes of the Tangier provinces, 
who are cattle-lifters and  cut- 
throats. Many of the chiefs had 
been seized, fined, fettered, and 
imprisoned. But the Sultan and 
all his officials are little better than 
thieves; and when the finances 
require to be replenished, the kaids, 
or governors of provinces, if they 
value their heads, have to put the 
screw without mercy on all the 
richest merchants and notables, by 
saying simply, ‘Sinda (our lord) 
wants money; he who fails to 
bring me a thousand piastres shall 
die under the bastinado.’ In 1870 
the kaid of Dar-el-Beida, for failing 
to find the requisite sum, under- 
went, for a whole month, the daily 
torture of being hoisted up, quite 
nude, between two erect poles, and 
let fall upon a heap of branches 
of the Barbary fig-tree, which are 
armed with long thorns, that 
penetrate deep into the flesh, 
producing tortures under which he 
expired. 

When the Sultan has extorted a 
sufficient sum, he restores his vic- 
tim to all his former honours, and 
waits till he is ready for a fresh 
application ; or he may send for 
him, receive him with extraordinary 
favour, and present him with a cup 
of coffee. A few hours after the 
royal audience the favoured person 
always expires in violent convul- 
sions. 

Such was, and is, the pleasant 
country in which the little picnic 
party found themselves so suddenly 
menaced by unusval perils. It 
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seemed too incredible to be situated 
like people in a novel or drama— 
they, English folks, and folks of fa- 
shion too. What does it—what can it 
mean ? they thought. Is ita dream 
ora reality? They cannot all have 
that horrible dream at once. 

In the pale face of Mrs. Alling- 
ham there was an expression of 
agony for Milly that seemed to 
have aged it by several years. 

Craven and Larkspur were genu- 
ine Londoners, and hence, so far 
as the great world goes, were some- 
what provincial, and apt to judge 
of everything by the standard of 
Piccadilly and the Old Bailey ; but 
here they were beyond their calcu- 
lation, and they were in such a 
scrape as rarely befell the roving 
Englishman or British tourist ; yet 
there was no want of pluck in them ; 
and as for the Master of Badenoch, 
his Highland blood rose to fever- 
heat with rage at the whole 
affair. 

The fellows on the rock were 
now joined by some more, mak- 
ing their number fifteen, and all 
armed. Thus there were but six 
armed Britons to oppose these 
desperadoes. There was an in- 
tensely clear yellow light — the 
light that precedes sunset by an 
hour or so; and it brought all 
their picturesque figures out in 
strong and striking outline. This 
was so much the worse for them- 
selves, but all the better for our 
three officers with their double- 
barrelled breech-loaders. 

After a little consultation, the 
whole began to advance, but slowly, 
with Ben Targa a few yards in 
front; but they halted when the 
Master brought his rifle to his 
shoulder. 

‘We are all well armed,’ he 
shouted, ‘and deadly shots too, 
as you will find. Not a piastre 
shall you get as ransom; so tell 
your scoundrels so in their own 
language, whatever it is. Help 
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is coming on to us from our ship, 
and you will all be severely pun- 
ished.’ 

Fierce and ironical laughter 
greeted the translation of this by 
Ben Targa, and again the advance 
was resumed. 

Jadenoch found the impossi- 
bility and futility, too, of further 
trifling. Again he raised his rifle, 
and as he took a steady and re- 
markably Hythe-like aim a wild 
and startled expression came into 
the faces of the ladies, who put 
their hands to their ears or eyes, 
and gave one united shriek, when 
one barrel went off with what 
sounded a very dreadful bang. 

A yell from the gang responded, 
and, shot clean through the head, 
Ben Targa gave a wild bound up- 
ward, and without a cry fell prone 
on his face stone-dead. 

‘Down, Fanny; down, ladies! 
Keep under cover behind the ridge 
of rock,’ cried Badenoch. ‘We 
must keep down too, my friends, 
and fire in succession, each reserv- 
ing his fire till the other reloads ; 
we must never have all barrels 
empty at once.’ 

Bang, bang, went two shots from 
Craven and Larkspur, and two 
more fell wounded, as they were 
seen to roll about in agony. This 
rather cooled the ardour of the 
rest, who, as they opened fire, did 
so from behind boulders, broom, 
and genista bushes, instead of ad- 
vancing with a rush, as the Eng- 
lishmen feared they might do; so 
the latter lay flat in rear of the 
ridge, which formed a species of 
breastwork, and in this Wimbledon 
fashion opened a fire at regular in- 
tervals, and in a style the foe did 
not quite appreciate. 

The balls of the latter, which 
evidently came from old muzzle- 
loading guns, went wide of their 
mark. 

‘Curses upon them!’ suddenly 
exclaimed Larkspur, as the rifle 
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fell from his grasp—a ball had 
pierced his right hand, which was 
instantly covered with blood. ‘I 
am useless now,’ he added ; ‘ here, 
Jack Fortnum, take my rifle. First 
bind up my hand with a handker- 
chief—so—thanks. I shall hurry 
to the yacht for help, while you 
show what fight you can here. 
Charge the revolver for me fully ; 
and Heaven have mercy on any 
nigger or Arab who attempts to 
stop me, for I'll have none. I'll 
go all the pace I can. Good-bye, 
ladies. I’m off like a bird—but a 
winged one ! 

To bring succour if possible was 
the only way in which poor Lark- 
spur could be useful now. 

‘I can easily get back to the 
creek in three-quarters of an hour 
or less,’ he added, as he slid down 
into a little ravine near the stream, 
got completely out of sight, and 
made off with all the speed he 
could exert by the way, so far and 
so closely as he could recollect and 
judge, they had come ; and as he re- 
cognised the landmarks and bear- 
ings his confidence and hope rose 
together, and such speed did he 
exert that in a very short time the 
sound of the intermittent firing 
in his rear died away. 

Till the firing began, the ladies 
had failed to realise fully that there 
was anyreal danger. We live in such 
safety and ease at times, that to 
be suddenly involved in such a 
skirmish —an affair of life and 
death—seemed almost impossible. 
Yet it was so. 

‘Now, Fanny,’ said Badenoch 
cheerily,—‘ now to test the rifle 
and pistol practice of the Royal 
Hussars. By Jove! there is an- 


other fellow knocked over—show- 
ing his heels where his head should 
be.’ 

But Fanny only wept wildly on 
the bosom of her sister, and Milly 
lay with her face buried in her 
mother’s lap ; and while crouching 
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thus thought, would they ever sur- 
vive to relate how the horrid bullets 
of these ferocious and swarthy 
wretches hissed over them, or 
shred away the twigs from the 
olive-trees, ripped up the turf, or, 
with a little crash, were flattened 
out like silver stars on the rocks 
beyond where they lay, hiding and 
trembling like poor rabbits in their 
burrow. 

‘Come, come, Fanny, don’t give 
way thus!’ urged her husband, as 
he dropped a sixth cartridge into 
his rifle and closed the breech-pin ; 
‘you'll see how we'll knock over 
the entire lot like ninepins. Close 
as they lurk, there are four hors de 
combat already. Why, Fanny dar- 
ling, even the poor stags in Bade- 
noch turn and become desperate 
and dangerous when cornered by 
the hounds; and we are not cor- 
nered by these curs yet. How 
many rounds have you, Craven ?’ 

‘ Twenty still.’ 

* And you, Fortnum ?’ 

‘There are eighteen in the ma- 
jor’s belt, sir.’ 

‘Good. I have nearly thirty— 
sixty-eight rounds ; ammunition can- 
not fail us.’ 

But now the besiegers, if they 
could be called so, began to change 
their tactics. They divided them- 
selves into two parties; and while 
six maintained a fire from the front, 
five others, creeping on their hands 
and knees and dragging their mus- 
kets under them, came round to 
attack the flank of the ridge which 
protected their victims. But as 
they drew nearer, the sputtering 
fire of the revolvers was heard, as 
the two seamen, who were armed 
with these weapons, opened upon 
them. 

Larkspur had been gone more 
than an hour; the sun’s red disc 
was just beginning to dip beyond 
a great grove of evergreen oaks ; 
the shadows of everything were 
deepening and falling far to the 
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eastward; but there was no sign 
of succour yet when this perilous 
flank movement was made; and 
moans and sighs of terror and dis- 
may escaped the ladies. 





CHAPTER LI. 
THE FELUCCA. 


On the same morning when the 
Wolf of Badenoch, crippled by the 
loss of her topmast, came to an- 
chor in the creek, as we have nar- 
rated, just as the morning gun 
boomed from the Rock of Gib- 
raltar, a felucca began to work out 
of the Bay of Algesiras. She was 
evidently a smuggler—one of those 
craft which take in cargoes at Gib 
and land them on the coasts of 
Portugal, France, and Algeria, in 
spite of the Spanish guardacostas 
or revenue cutters. 

These smugglers are always fe- 
lucca-rigged, a style peculiar to the 
Mediterranean ; they are worked 
by sweeps as well as sails, and to 
be prepared for emergencies have 
always a heavy gun concealed under 
their netting ; and though the crew 
of the felucca referred to were 
chiefly Spanish, or rogues of seve- 
ral nations, she had a dingy Union 
Jack displayed, and was bound for 
the coast of Tangiers. 

On board of her as passengers 
were those who might have found 
themselves in an awkward predica- 
ment had any complications arisen 
between her skipper, Manuel Pinto, 
and the officers of a guardacosta : 
these were Rowland Stanley and 
his friends Neddy Knollys and Joe 
Trevor. The former had been re- 
fused leave for England ; but with 
the other two, having got some 
good-natured friends to take their 
guards, and so forth, had four 
days accorded them to shoot on 
the opposite coast. 

With Stanley it was anything to 
kill time, and avoid the growing 
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emotions of anger and mistrust, 
where love and implicit trust should 
have been ; and doubtless—so he 
hoped, or flattered himself—a let- 
ter from Milly explaining all would 
await him when he returned to 
head-quarters. 

There were no tigers to pot or 
hogs to spear, as when the regi- 
ment had been in India; but in a 
craving for sport or excitement of 
some kind, our friends took ad- 
vantage of a passage in the smug- 
gling boat to have a day or so 
with their double-barrelled rifles 
among the zebras, antelopes, or 
anything else that came in their 
way; and Manuel Pinto was to 
pick them up on his return. 

The personal appearance of the 
capitano and that of all his crew 
was pretty much the same. 

He was a powerfully-built man, 
with a brown face reddened by 
constant exposure to the sun and 
sea-breeze. His great silver ear- 
rings were almost hidden by the 
masses of his black and tangled 
hair. The expression of his face 
belied his nation, as it was rather 
ferocious. His teeth were white 
and strong, his eyes black and 
bright. His hands were brown and 
muscular ; his breast was bare and 
brawny. The former were tattooed 
in gunpowder with anchors and 
rings ; on the latter were a cross 
and the initials of his wife. His 
crew were all bushy-whiskered fel- 
lows, with red sashes round their 
waists, and in these were stuck, 
not ostentatiously, knives of that 
kind cutlered at Albacete in Mur- 
cia ; and some of them had their 
hair gathered in net-bags, like the 
fishermen of Barcelona. 

There was a great motion in the 
water owing to the severe storm 
of the preceding night; thus, as 
they cleared the Bay of Algesiras 
and the towering rock-fortress rose 
high in air, the felucca alter- 
nately rose on one wave to sink 


deeply between two, rolling heavily 
the while, though she was not be- 
fore the wind. 

Themorning was still dark ; thus, 
when the gun was fired that an- 
nounced the first streak of dawn 
far away over the sterile isle of 
Alboran—the home of the sea-birds 
— it flashed like a red flame out of 
the black porthole. 

‘El cielo esta cargado de nubes, 
senor,’ said Manuel to Stanley ; 
‘las nubes san muy espesos.’ 

‘What the devil is all that? 
asked Joe Trevor. 

‘He says the weather is very 
dark and hazy, and that the clouds 
are very thick.’ 

‘We can see that for ourselves.’ 

Thewind was light as the sun rose, 
and the sail into the straits was very 
pleasant; ere long the wind fell so 
greatly, that the huge canvas of 
the felucca began to flap lazily, and 
then, running out their long sweeps 
with two men to each, the crew 
betook them to pulling. 

The three officers had with them 
an ample picnic basket of creature 
comforts, which had been packed 
for them by the mess-man ; and as 
they shared their brandy and to- 
bacco freely with Pinto and his cut- 
throat-looking crew, they speedily 
became popular with them; and still 
more so when, throwing off their 
coats and rolling up their shirt- 
sleeves, like sturdy young English- 
men as they were, they took a 
tough spell at the sweeps. 

Stanley’s chief idea in crossing 
the straits to shoot was simply to 
kill time, as we have said ; but he 
also hoped to get a spotted hyena’s 
skin, or so, for Milly—it would be 
a pretty trophy to present to her ; 
and perhaps Knollys had some 
such idea about his pretty cousin, 
the little widow at Hampton 
Court. 

Free from the monotonous tram- 
mels of military duty, the trio were 
in a high state of hilarity. The 
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morning, when the clouds dispersed, 
became piping hot; the blue and 
shining sea lay around them like 
a sheet of heaving crystal. Exhi- 
larated by their surroundings and 
the rarity of the atmosphere, the 
young fellows were full of boiste- 
rous fun. Trevor trolled out songs ; 
Stanley perpetrated some very 
stupid dons mots, and Knollys made 
mad bets. Thus their general jollity 
astonished the somewhat grave 
and taciturn crew of the felucca, 
who made responsive grins and 
showed all their teeth, which al- 
ways seemed so white by contrast 
with their swarthy complexions. 

‘ Well, Rowland,’ said Trevor, in- 
flating his lungs to the full by a 
deep respiration, after he had re- 
linquished his sweep, and lying back 
on a heap of tarry sails with a cigar 
between his teeth, ‘isn’t this better 
than being cooped up in Gib yon- 
der? Only think of being on 
guard at the North Front ona day 
like this, in a wigwam such as the 
guard-house is, a mile from the foot 
of the Rock, two officers, three 
non-coms, and fifteen privates, 
sweltering in full harness, with no- 
thing to do but watch an occasional 
funeral and kill flies till the field- 
officer of the day comes—mostmild 
of excitements !—or visiting the 
posts round by the East Beach and 
the Devil’s Tower. It Zsa tiresome 
place,’ continued Joe; ‘and if I 
wasn’t kept out of a nice property 
by an unnatural relation, I should 
send in my papers, and hook 
it.’ 

‘Who’s your relation—is he a 
lawyer ?” 

‘Not at all, Stanley. He is an 
uncle, who seems determined to 
live a most unconscionable time, 
and stints my allowance horribly.’ 

‘ Society in Gibraltar is slow cer- 
tainly,’ said Knollys ; ‘save when 
a new regiment comes out, there 
is always the same set over and 
over again.’ 
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‘It doesn’t seem to have im- 
proved you,’ 

‘How, Joe? 

‘Because you don’t pass the 
bottle after helping yourself.’ 

* You are a goose.’ 

‘Perhaps so ; but like that noble 
peer, the Lord Ogleby, I know my 
own failings too well to be severe 
on those of others.’ 

‘Don’t insult your superior offi- 
cer, but pass the bottle, Joe.’ 

‘ We shall hit nothing to-morrow, 
if we begin with our tipple so early 
to-day,’ 

‘What's the odds if we don’t? 
We chiefly come away to be jolly,’ 
said Trevor; ‘ for here we can’snap 
our fingers at the old commandant, 
the colonel, the world, the flesh, 
and the devil. Novelty and fresh 
faces are as necessary to me as 
fresh air.’ 

‘Well, you have a choice of 
rather foul faces, to judge from the 
unwashed marineros of this gallant 
felucca.’ 

‘What are you dreaming of, 
Stanley? You are not going to re- 
lapse into your old kind of general 
out-of-sort-ishness—eh ?’ exclaimed 
Trevor. 

Stanley only laughed and lit a 
fresh cigar, but kept his thoughts 
to himself. His mind had been 
wandering aff to Milly, and into 
the endless ramifications a subject 
so tender and attractive was sure 
to lead a soul so imaginative as 
his ; besides, when their banterwas 
exhausted, he felt rather disposed 
to muse. They were more than 
half-way over now. The rock of 
Gibraltar had lessened greatly 
astern, and the Moorish coast was 
rising fast, and becoming more dis- 
tinct and clear in all its features ; 
and when the evening sun began 
to redden the straits, they were so 
close in, that they could see with- 
out their glasses the palm-trees, the 
groves, and people moving about 
on the beach, while they sat, or 
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lounged, or lolled, smoking or 
drinking from time to time, talking 
of the garrison duties and abusing 
the barrack accommodation on 
*the Rock.’ 

Trevor, whohad beenacross once 
before, expressed fears of discom- 
fort in the squalid Moorish café, 
at which they would have to put 
up for the night—full of dirty nig- 
gers smoking opium, and where 
nothing more soothing or refresh- 
ing could be had than kief or 
Strong green tea. 

‘Man alive, think of our ham- 
per!’ said Knollys. ‘ What are you 
grumbling about, Joe ?” 

‘Well, its contents won’t last for 
ever.’ 

‘We don’t intend, I hope, to 
remain on this side of the strait for 
ever.’ 

‘See! exclaimed Stanley sud- 
denly, as a creek in the coast (along 
which the felucca was creeping 
under easy sail) suddenly opened 
—a pretty plain with a white sandy 
beach, some Arab huts, and plea- 
sant groves of trees. ‘There is a 
smart cutter—quite like ‘a Cowes 
yacht—at anchor, but with all her 
canvas loose and ready for sea.’ 

We need scarcely say that the 
craft referred to was the Wolf of 
Badenoch, on board of which, 
Fairway, withconsiderable anxiety, 
was awaiting the return of the party 
from the cascade. 

The felucca was about two miles 
-off the mouth of the creek. 

‘ This is as ‘good a place as any 
for us to land. Put us ashore here, 
Pinto,’ said Stanley. 

* Bueno, senor,’ said the skipper ; 
‘but hold! what does that mean! 
he exclaimed, in broken English, 
as the yacht ran up the British 
ensign reversed, and fired a gun. 

‘A signal of distress,’ said Stan- 
ley. ‘Out all the sweeps, Pinto, and 
stand straight into the bay.’ 

The sheets were slacked off as 
the wind came more aft; all bent 
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with a will to the sweeps, and at 
times the light felucca seemed to 
be actually lifted out of the water, 
till she came sheering alongside 
the cutter just as a boat, with an 
armed crew of eight men, put off 
from her side. 

‘Rifles and fixed bayonets !’ ex- 
claimed Stanley, withkindling eyes ; 
‘by Jove, this looks like work! 
Steer in for the little pier, Pinto.’ 

‘ Si, si, senor.’ 

‘What cutter is that? 
Stanley to those in the boat. 

‘The Wolf of Badenoch, Royal 
Yacht Squadron,’ replied Fairway, 
who was accoutred with sword and 
pistol, to the hail, as he handled 
the yoke-lines, to lay the boat 
alongside the rude pier. 

‘The master the Hon. Mr. 
Comyn of the Royal Hussars ? 

‘The same, sir.’ 

‘What the devil is up? Why 
is that flag of distress flying ?” 

‘If you'll join us on shore you'll 
deuced soon see!’ was the hasty 
response of Fairway. 

‘ Of course we shall ; we are three 
officers on leave from Gibraltar.’ 

‘ Then come, for God’s sake, and 
welcome !” 

Now a man in the boat, whom 
Stanley perceived for the first time 
—a man covered with dust, and 
whose clothes and face were 
spattered with blood, dressed like 
a sailor, but with the bearing of a 
gentleman—started up as the two 
craft came sheering alongside the 
pier, and exclaimed, 

‘Is that you, Stanley—Captain 
Stanley of the —th Regiment ? 

‘Yes, by Jove; and you—you 
are Larkspur of the Hussars ?” 

‘The same,’ replied the other, 
who seemed so pale, breathless, 
blown, and disordered. 

‘Here in Africa! why, man alive, 
where have you dropped from— 
the moon? We have just run over 
—my friends Trevor and Knollys 
of ours—to have a little shooting.’ 


hailed 
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‘Pray Heaven we may be in 
time to save them !’ cried Larkspur 
fervently. 

‘ Save them! Save whom? asked 
Stanley, as they all scrambled 
ashore together. 

‘Is it possible you don’t know ?” 

‘Know what?’ 

‘That a party of us sailed from 
Cowes in Badenoch’s yacht—his 
wife, her sister, Mrs. Allingham, 
and her daughter.’ 

‘No, no; and where are they? 
What does all this mean ? 

‘It means, Captain Stanley,’ 
said Fairway, ‘ that, in spite of my 
advice, the Master and his party 
would go picnicking in this infernal 
country ; and they have been sur- 
rounded by a gang of the lawless 
natives somewhere inland. Now, 
major, we have not a moment to 
lose ; please guide us all to where 
they are.’ 

Stanley, Trevor, and Knollys 
joined Fairway’s party ; the former 
asking a hundred questions as they 
rushed breathlessly along the road 
under the guidance of Larkspur, 
just as the light of the day began 
to give place to that of the moon. 





CHAPTER LII. 
A NARROW ESCAPE. 


WE left the conflict going on 
near the cascade at a time when 
the little party of Englishmen were 
being taken in flank as well as in 
front, and so completely occupied 
with the work of defending them- 
selves, that they had not time to 
cast a glance along the road to 
see whether the hoped-for aid was 
coming. 

The evening was closing in, the 
musket-shots flashed out redly, and 
more than once the cry of a wild 
animal—a hyena probably—wailed 
upward from an adjacent thicket. 

‘When the darkness deepens 
they will rush upon us, and then 
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we shall be murdered!’ moaned 
Mrs. Allingham. 

‘There will be no darkness,’ re- 
plied the Master of Badenoch, 
adjusting himself at full length to 
take another steady aim. ‘ The 
moon will be so brilliant, Mrs. 
Allingham, that its light will be in 
our favour.’ 

He fired a single barrel, and a 
shriek of pain and rage informed 
them all that his shot had told. 
This Wimbledon mode of firing, 
by which head alone was exposed, 
puzzled and terrified their adver- 
saries, to whom it was totally new. 

The two seamen, who were 
armed with revolvers, emptied 
them too fast, and being bad marks- 
men, did so without avail. The 
assailants on the flank drew closer, 
and nearly at the same moment 
shot both down—one through 
the head, and the other through 
the heart. A crisis was at hand, 
for now the odds were fearful— 
eleven men were opposed to three ; 
and when Fortnum received a flesh- 
wound in the left arm, there re- 
mained but two—the Master and 
Craven. 

‘ By the Lord, sir,’ said the 
steward, with a groan of pain. ‘I 
shall be reduced to use my knife 
now,’ he added, opening it with 
his teeth, ‘and as a man and a 
Christian—’ 

‘I don’t feel much like either,’ 
exclaimed the Master, now pallid 
with rage and alarm, ‘ but more 
like a devil or a Turk.’ 

‘Here they come closer on us 
to starboard !’ 

‘If we had not had the ladies 
with us, we might have made a 
running fight of it to the beach; 
our breech-loaders give us such an 
advantage,’ said Craven, by the 
discharge of his two barrels, wing- 
ing, but not completely disabling, 
two of the five who were attacking 
them on the flank, and thus gain- 
ing a little more time. 
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But aid was coming on. 

The thought that one so dear to 
him was so near and in such deadly 
peril inspired Stanley with the 
wildest excitement, and moments 
there were when he felt and seemed 
quite beside himself, as the party 
proceeded with all speed along the 
road. 

‘In Africa—Milly in Africa !’ 
he kept repeating; for in all his 
strangest flights of fancy such an 
eventuality had never occurred to 
Stanley. 

‘Is it not some wild delusion— 
some distorted and hideous dream?’ 
thought he; but there was Lark- 
spur, pale, worn, and bloody, the 
messenger ofalarm and war; ‘ Milly 
in the hands, perhaps completely 
at the mercy, of lawless wretches 
such as Barbary Moors!’ 

Soldiers, like sailors, are accus- 
tomed to sudden situations, emer- 
gencies, and dangerous contingen- 
cies ; but the present was an event 
beyond all calculation, in these 
times of peace and good order. 

‘It is like some of our work 
among the hills in Bhotan,’ said 
Joe Trevor. 

‘Yes ; and the Conyers girls are, 
as I told you, the sisters of little 
Wickets, who died ere we fell back 
on the plains of Assam.’ 

‘By Jove, yes! And the Miss 
Allingham of whom Major Lark- 
spur spoke with such empressement, 
and the skipper too—who is 
she? 

‘Get on—on, on; she is Miss 
Allingham,’ replied Stanley, a little 
incoherently. 

‘ Pretty ?’ 

‘She is downright lovely!’ ex- 
claimed Fairway, the yacht captain, 
angrily ; ‘ but instead of talking let 
us push on, for Heaven's sake !’ 

‘What distance have we to go, 
major?’ asked Stanley feverishly. 

‘ About three miles now.’ 

‘God help them! Come on, 
lads, come on!’ cried Stanley, who 


gradually got in advance of the 
whole party. 

His brother-officers, Trevor and 
Knollys, couid not understand this 
extreme agitation on his part. 
Though Larkspur, who remem- 
bered certain passages and circum- 
stances at Thaneshurst and Brigh- 
ton, did so to some extent, they 
could only know that English folks 
were in some tribulation; that 
English girls, and pretty ones too, 
were in great danger; and shat was 
enough for them. 

The habitual self-control so dear 
to the native-born Englishman, and 
the intense detestation of what is 
called a scene, were all thrown to 
the winds now, and Stanley was 
excited. He was furious, but when 
he spoke he could scarcely recog- 
nise his own voice. 

‘ Beg pardon, sir,’ said a yachts- 
man, who was armed with a rifle 
and bayonet, as he touched his 
hat ; ‘ but, Captain Stanley, don’t 
you remember me ?’ 

Stanley stared at the sailor va- 
cantly, and seemed too preoccu- 
pied to inquire or reply. 

‘I’m Bill the foretopman, as was 
with you in the Queen when she 
was wrecked off the Azores.’ 

‘ Oh—Bill—yes ; could I forget 
you and the awful time we had of 
it on the bunk? Excuse me; but 
I am rather bewildered now,’ he 
added, shaking the seaman’s hard 
brown hand. ‘ And so you belong 
to the yacht now.’ 

‘ Yes, sir, and a lovely little craft 
she is; none better out of Cowes 
or Ryde, either on a wind or before 
a wind, and answers her helm, so 
that one might turn her round ona 
sixpence.’ 

But Stanley was too full of his 
own terrible thoughts to share in 
his newly-found friend’s enthusi- 
asm about the cutter, or even to 
express satisfaction at meeting him, 
and only muttered, 

‘On, on; let us get on!’ adding 


———— —- —— ——_————  ~ 
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in thought, ‘Can all this be reality? 
Half an hour ago I knew nothing 
of it;’ for again, as when drifting 
on the wreck with Bill the topman 
and the other seaman, he felt as if 
the present episode was but a wild 
and miserable dream. 

The sun had long since set, its 
last red rays had faded away from 
the snowy peaks of the Atlas chain, 
but the moon shone brightly out, 
filling with silver light the scattered 
groves of cork-trees and evergreen 
oaks. The occasional cry of a wild 
animal rang out upon the stilly 
ambient air, but erelong other 
sounds began to be heard. 

‘ That is firing—shots!’ exclaim- 
ed Stanley. 

‘ By Jove, the plucky fellows are 
at it yet!’ cried Larkspur. 

‘Get on, get on!’ was the re- 
sponse of all; and though breath- 
less and blown — especially the 
yachtsmen, who were but little 
used to this mode of progression 
—all now broke into a more rapid 
run, 

Soon after yells and shrieks were 
heard ; then the red flashes of rifles 
and pistols seemed to streak the 
silver moonlight; and on crowning 
a ridge in rear of the attacking 
miscreants, the succouring party, 
sixteen in all, came rushing with a 
fierce cheer to the rescue, just as 
the conquerors closed in upon their 
intended victims. 

Craven and the Master of Ba- 
denoch, struck down by the butts 
of clubbed muskets, would soon 
have been despatched by the pon- 
iard, and poor Jack Fortnum too ; 
but the sudden appearance of Fair- 
way’s band upon the scene, when 
all but too late, changed the aspect 
of affairs. 

A powerful half-clad Spaniard, 
of singularly forbidding aspect 
—doubtless an escaped galeote— 
had slung his musket, and grasping 
Milly by both her hands, which 
seemed as those of a child in his 
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hard and muscular grip, was drag- 
ging her away, with aknifeclenched 
between his teeth. 

‘Mamma—darling mamma!’ she 
exclaimed, in a voice of despair. A 
gleam of indignant anger mingled 
with the expression of terror in her 
eyes, there was a nervous, yet mus- 
cular, movement of her slender 
white throat, indicating a stifled 
sob of horror and dread of—she 
knew not what to come. 

* A thousand dures,’ shouted the 
Spaniard, ‘or we shall throw her 
into the cascade !’ 

Poor Mrs. Allingham, rushing 
wildly after the captor of her daugh- 
ter, fell fainting and breathless on 
the rocky way, and hence saw not 
the coming aid, led by the impe- 
tuous Fairway, who, dropping on 
one knee, took a steady aim with 
a musket, and shot the Spaniard 
through the chest. 

He fell wallowing in blood, and 
Milly lay beside him, senseless, ut- 
terly overcome by the whole affair, 
and knew not that she was in the 
arms of Stanley, who for a moment 
felt envious of Fairway, to whose 
hands Milly owed her immediate 
safety ; for the Spaniard, on finding 
himself baffled, was quite capable 
of using his knife. 

The rest of the gang had fled 
into the bush ; and but for the pre- 
sence of two or three dead bodies, 
some arms scattered about, the 
star-studded rock, which the flat- 
tened bullets had struck, and which 
actually glittered in the moonlight, 
the whole episode might have been 
deemed a mere fancy ; for all now 
was still, the rush of the falling 
cascade at a little distance, and the 
stertorous breathing of the wound- 
ed Spaniard, from whose broad and 
brawny chest the untended blood 
was welling, alone being heard. 

_ Partially stunned by the blows 
they had received, the Master and 
Craven now staggered up. Fanny 
and her sister, though both for a 
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time paralysed by the terror of a 
scene beyond their calculation al- 
together, soon recovered them- 
selves; but not so Milly, over 
whose pale face Stanley hung, with 
what emotions may be guessed, 
while his blood ran cold at the 
idea of what might have occurred 
had their succour been five minutes 
later in arriving. 


CHAPTER LIII. 
JUST IN TIME, 


‘Way, Badenoch, this has been 
a devil of an affair’ exclaimed 
Stanley. ‘But what brought you 
here ?’ 

‘ The yacht.’ 

‘The yacht of course; but why 
to such a place?’ 

‘ The “ Roving Englishman” goes 
to the Nile and even to India 
now ; besides, you know my tastes 
are eccentric. But, as we are in 
the mood for questioning, may I 
ask where you fellows have dropped 
from ? 

‘ There is nothing remarkable in 
our being here. We took a run 
across the straits to have a little 
shooting; and seeing the flag 
of distress flying on the cutter, 
anchored beside her in the creek, 
and so are here.’ 

‘You were just in time, gentle- 
men,’ said Craven. 

‘And now I think we should 
get the ladies on board without 
delay,’ said Fairway. 

The eight seamen from the 
yacht, with the three officers from 
Gibraltar, were quite ready to carry 
them in impromptu litters or any 
way; but Craven and the Master 
of Badenoch would almost require 
to be carried too, so severely had 
they been handled in the fray. 
Mrs. Allingham and her daughter 
were quite helpless still; rest, 
shelter, at least for the night, was 
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deemed most necessary ; but where 
was it to be procured ? 

Here was a dilemma. 

Stanley’s eye suddenly fell on 
the wounded Spaniard. Seizing 
him by the throat he gave him a 
violent shake, and asked him if 
there was any farmhouse, gwinfa, 
or khan in the neighbourhood. 

*Q senores, por el amor de 
Madre de Dios, aunque mi alma 
se condene!’ whined the fellow. 
(‘O gentleman, for the love of the 
Mother of God, kill me’) 

‘Speak !’ said Stanley furiously, 
as he put the cold muzzle of a 
pistol to his forehead. 

‘Madre de Dios, ay de mi!’ he 
gasped. 

‘We shall dress your wounds— 
speak, or fresto/ We shall send 
you back to the galleys at Ceuta, 
whence no doubt you came.’ 

*O senor, it was not I who 
robbed the Posada del Sol at 
Tarifa, but Pedro—Pedro only,’ 
he added, as his mind wandered to 
some alleged crime. 

‘Who the devil says you did ? 
said Fairway, giving him a push 
with the butt of his rifle as if he 
were a dying reptile. ‘Is there 
any house hereabout ?” 

The Spaniard pointed with his 
hand, and fell back exhausted. 

‘I can see a house over there in 
the moonlight,’ said Joe Trevor. 

‘Where ? 

*‘See—its walls shine whitely 
out against the green of a thicket, 
about a quarter of a mile off.’ 

‘Some of the scoundrels who 
attacked us may live there?’ sug- 
gested the Master. 

‘ But there are sixteen of us now, 
and we are all armed,’ urged 
Knollys. ‘ But what is the Spaniard 
muttering now?’ he added. 

‘He says that it is a khan or 
café for merchants and others pro- 
ceeding between Ceuta and Tan- 
giers,’ said Stanley. 

‘Bravo! exclaimed Fairway ; 
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‘that is the very place for us ; so let 
us make our way thither at once.’ 

Stanley now turned all his atten- 
tion to Mrs. Allingham and her 
daughter. 

‘Milly ! was the first utterance 
of the former, as she struggled 
back into consciousness. 

‘She is safe, and by your side,’ 
said Stanley. 

*I am here, dearest mamma,’ 
murmured a soft voice that thrilled 
through Stanley’s heart. 

As she revived, there came 
swiftly back, with returning recol- 
lection, the last emotion, when 
she had fainted in the fierce strong 
grasp of that dreadful-looking 
Spaniard ; thus an expression of 
rage and despair blended with the 
pride of a brave and defiant nature, 
resolute to the last point of human 
endurance ; and when her eyes 
looked again she saw, not those of 
the crime-stained ga/cote, but of 
Rowland Stanley, as he raised her 
from the ground. 

Eager though he was for a brief 
embrace full of love and tender- 
ness, he could but take her hands 
in his and gaze into her eyes ; then 
he kissed her on the forehead and 
on her hair, like a brother or old 
friend. Before so many strange 
eyes, even in that time of high ex- 
citement, he dared do no more; 
and the empressement of this was 
lessened by his saluting Mrs. Alling- 
ham in the same manner. 

‘O heavens! mamma, among 
those who have saved us is Row- 
Jand—Stanley—Captain Stanley 
she exclaimed. 

‘Do say Rowland only,’ he 
whispered. 

‘I should not have known you, 
but for your voice,’ said she, weep- 
ing hysterically. 

‘Why, Milly?” 

‘You are so altered—so bearded, 
brown, and sunburned.’ 

They gazed for a moment or two 
into each other’s eyes, and were 
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reading there volumes of sorrow 
and trial; but the Master, who had 
both his eyes blackened in a most 
unpicturesque manner, and was 
otherwise smarting from many 
blows and bruises, exclaimed, 

‘Now, Stanley, we really have 
no time for loitering or explaining. 
Give your arm to Miss Alling- 
ham, and lead the way to this con- 
founded khan, café, or whatever it 
is. Come on, gentlemen—I wish 
my cuts dressed without delay.’ 

Thus urged, the whole party set 
off towards the house in question, 
leaving the slain marauders lying 
in the moonlight, where doubtless 
the wild animals would soon find 
them; but two seamen of the 
yacht brought on the Spaniard, 
whose wound was dressed by a pad 
on his breast, after which he was 
left in the yard of the café to his 
fate. When looked for, an hour 
after, he had vanished, none knew 
where or how; but the evil result 
of not making him a prisoner was 
found before many hours were 
past. 

That aid should come to them 
in their direst extremity and peril 
was a cause for the purest thank- 
fulness and joy; that with it should 
come Stanley seemed something 
short of miraculous to Milly and 
her mother. In the rapidity and 
horror of its details the whole 
episode through which they had 
passed might ,have seemed like a 
dream, but for their surroundings, 
the wounds of Larkspur and the 
steward, and the ugly bruises ex- 
hibited by Craven and the Master 
of Badenoch, whose affectionate 
little wife chirruped about him, 
hanging on each arm alternately, 
and laughing almost wildly in the 
excess of her joy, after the agita- 
tion she had undergone. 

Rescued from deadly peril as 
they had been—more especially 
with the advent of Stanley and his 
friends—to Milly, it was like be- 
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ing the heroine of a three-volume 
novel—a romance; and he and 
Trevor and Knollys seemed such 
dear, delightful, handsome fellows, 
all of them. It would be some- 
thing to talk about for ever. 

‘IT never liked ugly men, Captain 
Stanley—I must call you so here,’ 
urged Milly plaintively ; ‘ but, oh, 
the face of that Spaniard will ever 
haunt me—it was very awful as he 
clutched me.’ 

‘It was not seen very advan- 
tageously,’ replied Stanley, who 
listened to all she said with delight. 

‘And you, dear, dear Captain 
Fairway, how can I ever—ever—’ 

* Don’t mention my little service, 
Miss Allingham,’ said the sailor. 

‘Do you call it little? Another 
moment and he might have stabbed 
me! she exclaimed, with a pretty 
tragic air, while her eyes dilated, 
and then she turned again to Stan- 
ley, and when their gaze met there 
was in both that expression which 
the young and loving never fail to 


recognise ; and the old—ah, they 
must be old indeed when they for- 


get it! Fairway read the expres- 
sion as eye met eye, and he 
thought with a sigh, 

‘She zs a genuine brick, this girl ; 
and what would I not give to see 
her look thus at me? But here 
we are at the khan.’ 


CHAPTER LIV. 
THE MOORISH KHAN. 


AmID all the excitement of this 
affair Stanley had displayed remark- 
able coolness and presence of 
mind. Though a young man, he 
was somewhat of an old soldier. 
He had seen many deaths, from 
all manner of wounds and suffering, 
even by poisoned arrows among 
the Bhotanese in the far East, be- 
yond the vast plains of Assam ; so 
he could look more coolly on such 
an episode as the last than our 
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three Hussars, and yet they had 
shown plenty of pluck. 

As the party made their way to- 
wards the khan, Stanley thought 
how strange, yet how delightful, it 
was to feel the hand of Milly 
resting, with just the gentlest pres- 
sure, on his arm—a pressure that 
ere long increased with growing 
confidence. Where had she last 
taken his arm? At Thaneshurst, 
of course ; but when or under what 
circumstance he failed to remem- 
ber now. ‘To her he was the same 
handsome and winning Stanley as 
ever. His forehead was white, she 
thought ; but the sun of the tropics 
had tanned and reddened his 
cheeks and neck. His fine crisp 
hair was shorn short, and his mous- 
tache stuck out with a fierceness 
which his tender and gentle eyes, 
ever so frank and dear, belied. 

Fairway, who was assisting Mrs. 
Allingham, looked on the pair with 
irrepressible interest. 

Knowing, or suspecting, the 
wealth of Milly, we do not suppose 
that honest Frank Fairway had in- 
dulged in any dreams beyond those 
of admiration ; at least we hope 
not for his own peace, for he saw 
but too well, when she met Stanley, 
* how the land lay, how the wind 
blew,’ and all the rest of it. He 
could but sigh, twist up a cigarette, 
and think of his duty. 

The khan was a huge rambling 
building, very like a Spanish 
posada, the lower story being en- 
tirely open, as accommodation for 
horses or camels. The upper, 
which was supported on wooden 
columns, was reached by a species 
of stair that was like a ship’s side- 
ladder, and was divided into several 
bare, but not unclean or untidy, 
apartments opening off a sa/a or 
public room, in which a large lamp 
was now flaming. 

The landlord, a white-turbaned 
Moor of most respectable aspect, 
received his guests with many low 
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genuflections, and not without a 
bearing that betokened some alarm. 
He saw that they were all well 
armed, and he must have heard 
the firing and general row that had 
gone on in his vicinity for most of 
the past day. However, whatever 
fears he had were allayed when in- 
formed, in a polyglot mixture of 
English, mingled with such Spanish 
and Arabic as are to be picked up 
in Gibraltar, that a few hours’ rest 
for the ladies alone was wanted ; 
and to attend upon these came his 
wife, who had a face more like a 
huge shrivelled fig than anything 
else in this world. 

She surveyed her four lady-visi- 
tors with wonder and curiosity—it 
might be with envy and hate, they 
looked so dazzlingly fair by com- 
parison with herself, so soft and so 
unlike anything haman—according 
toherTangierian ideas of humanity 
—she had ever seen before. 

‘Huespada hermosa mal para 
Ja bolsa,’ said Joe Trevor, with the 
most impudent wink, airing his 
Gibraltar-Spanish proverb, which 
means, ‘A landsome hostess is 
bad for the purse.’ 

A couple of Moorish girls were 
the chief attendants. In the khan 
were to be had new wine, which 
the Moors drink burnt, thinking 
thereby to evade the law of the 
Prophet ; a liquor made with honey 
and dates, and goats’ milk in plenty ; 
and there were placed on the table 
platters of cakes, quinces, and red 
grapes, so large that they are called 
hens’ eggs. 

The keeper's wife was a very old 
woman of Fez, and had her eye- 
brows blackened and her nails 
dyed red. Her feet were bare, and 
being painted yellow, presented a 
curious contrast to her loose habit 
or dress, which was spotless 
white. 

The yachtsmen were all grouped 
together in one room, where they 
made themselves comfortable (as 


they lolled on the floor, for seats: 
they had none) with a jolly jar of 
the country wine and the contents 
of their tobacco-pouches. Poor 
Larkspur, whose wounded hand 
gave him great pain, had the limb 
dressed by Craven aswell as circum- 
stances would permit, and Fort- 
num’s scar was patched up in the 
same hasty fashion. 

‘Ah, Captain Fairway,’ exclaimed 
Mrs. Allingham, with a sigh of re- 
lief, as she threw off her bonnet 
and shawl, ‘I shall never forget the 
scene of horror we have witnessed 
to-day.’ 

‘Yes ; two good fellows have lost 
the number of their mess, and the 
major and Jack Fortnum have both 
been winged. But after all, Mrs. 
Allingham, worse than all this hap- 
pens in the good city of London 
every night.’ 

‘In London, Captain Fairway ?’ 

‘Yes. Think of the murders, 
parricides, suicides, and robberies 
with which the morning papers 
teem, to say nothing of the wives. 
belaboured with pokers, or jumped 
upon by Anglo-Saxons, as they 
boast themselves, in wooden clogs. 
So we may well expect a little 
shindying here, where every man 
goes armed to the teeth, and there 
are neither City nor Metropolitan 
police.’ 

When Milly was asleep on a 
couch, and the other ladies also— 
thanks to the overwhelming excite- 
ment of the past day—Stanley 
joined the Master, whowith Trevor, 
Knollys, Craven, and the major 
were seated on stools and inverted 
tubs, and so forth, in the upper 
verandah, enjoying the brilliant 
moonlight, viewing the wooded 
scenery in the foreground, the Atlas 
chain towering in the distance, and 
twisting up cigarettes, and talking 
of ‘the row,’ as they called it, and 
sometimes ‘shop,’ as they were all 
in the service. 

‘So the gallant Stanley has pre- 
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vailed upon himself to leave the 
ladies at last,’ said Trevor. 

‘ Come along, old man,’ said the 
Master of Badenoch. ‘ By jingo, 
now for a quiet weed and a sooth- 
ing smoke. Who’s got some caven- 
dish and a match—thanks, Craven. 
Any bitter beer in your hamper, 
Fortnum ?” 

‘A bottle or two, and some mo- 
selle, sir.’ 

*Good ; let us have it all, for I 
don’t think the old Moor’s wine is 
drinkable. I wish, Fairway, we 
had taken your advice this morn- 
ing, and not come to see their in- 
fernal cascade. By Jove, what a 
game of brutality, and all that sort 
of thing, we’ve been engaged in, 
don’t you know ” 

‘But,’ replied Fairway, ‘there 
is no use in quoting what Byron 
calls the world’s bad Amen, “I told 

ou so.” 

‘Well, Larkspur, old boy, how 
do you feel?’ asked the Master, 
emitting a cloud of smoke through 
his moustache. 

‘ Feel?” 

‘Yes; after all this work, I 
mean.’ 

‘I feel as if I had been out all 
night boozing,’ replied the major ; 
**pon my soul I do.’ 

‘ Ah, we all look queer,’ lisped 
Craven, as he drained a bumper of 
moselle ;. ‘we shouldn’t gain the 
applause of Hyde Park or the 
admiration of Piccadilly.’ 

‘ These dusky devils have spoilt 
my pistol-practice and billiard-play- 
ing for many a day,’ said Larkspur. 
‘I shall never make eight or nine 
cannons running again.—Another 
glass of moselle, Fortnum ; is your 
wound smarting ?” 

‘Yes, sir,’ replied the steward, 
making a wry face. 

‘By Jove, your mushrooms e 
surprise, with a purée of game, were 
most excellent at luncheon to-day ; 
but we’ve had a surprise of another 
kind,’ laughed the major. 
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* And likely to have more of it !’ 
exclaimed the steward, suddenly 
pausing in his attendance. ‘ Look, 
sir! Look, gentlemen! Who are 
these ?” 

At this exclamation all started to 
their feet, and looked about them. 
In the brilliant moonlight it seemed 
at first as if the shadows of the 
palms, oaks, and various other trees 
that grew near the khan were play- 
ing a silvery game of light and 
darkness in the soft wind that sang 
through them. But almost instantly 
those wavering outlines became 
distinct and defined, and were seen 
to be men—Arabs or Moors, black- 
faced, black-legged, with dresses 
and turbans chiefly of white ; and 
by the flash of steel that came at 
times from among them, it was also 
but too apparent that they were 
armed. 

They seemed to be between 
twenty and thirty in number, and, 
pausing near the stems of some 
trees, appeared to be in consulta- 
tion ; for the figures of the smokers 
could be seen in the balcony or 
verandah. 

‘Why, gentlemen, cuss my top- 
boots and breeches!’ cried the 
boatswain of the yacht, hurrying 
out; ‘here’s a whole regiment of 
these niggers surrounding us. This 
here is likely to be an ugly lark, 
sir,’ he added, touching his hat to 
Fairway and the Master of Bade- 
noch. 

Directed by the sound of his 
voice, a musket was aimed at him. 
It flashed redly out in the moon- 
light; the ball whistled past the 
boatswain’s ear, and entered the 
plank of wood behind with a dull 
thud. But ere the report had died 
away, every Briton in the khan had 
rushed to arms, and was ready to 
defend himself; and the verandah 
was instantly vacated, and the light 
in the room off which it opened 
was extinguished by Fairway. 

‘Who are these scoundrels?’ 

LL 
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asked Stanley of their Moorish 
landlord, who seemed to have 
turned a pea-green colour in the 
moonlight. 

‘ They are thieves—cattle-lifters ; 
more of the same tribe who came 
with Ben Targa to attack you at 
the cascade.’ 

‘And they now come for re- 
venge ?” 

‘Yes,’ said the Moor, smiling 
grimly. 

It eventually was proved that 
they were inspired too by some 
very vague and exaggerated ideas 
of the contents of Jack Fortnum’s 
hamper; and this, together with 
he lust of revenge and outrage, 
urged them to attack those whom 
they had traced to the khan—too 
probably on the information of the 
wounded Spaniard. 

Roused by the musket-shot and 
the yells without, the ladies had 
started up in tears and terror; for 
to people who had passed all their 
years in ease and pleasure, who 
had never looked firmly on life or 
faced death, the whole situation was 
undeniably a terrible one. 

Ben Hamo, the Emperor of 
Morocco’s general, had fully twenty 
thousand regular troops in the field 
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operating against these predatory 
marauders and hill-tribes ; but he 
was far away, in the neighbourhood 
of Algarb and the northern pro- 
vinces, and no aid could be looked 
for from him. 

The whole situation was replete 
with the deadliest peril to all the 
party, who had now fully to learn 
that it is 

‘A stern and terrible thing to think 

How often humanity stands on the brink 

Of its grave without any misgiving.’ 

These Moorish outlaws had not 
as yet made a more hostile attack 
upon the khan; but as they drew 
nearer, their dark mahogany skins 
and snowy turbans or scarlet fezzes, 
their glossy black faces and white 
shining teeth, theircrispy beardsand 
brandished weapons, were all seen 
distinctly, together with their mo- 
tions, leapings, and mocking ges- 
tures ; while their hootings, yellings, 
and hisses sounded like the produc- 
tion of fiends. They were, as the 
boatswain said, like so many Ojib- 
beways well primed with rum and 
gunpowder; or as Fairway, who 
had served in Peel’s Naval Brigade, 
added, like the Sepoy mutineers. 
drunk with opium and dhang. 
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‘PERIL’ AT THE PRINCE OF WALES'S. 
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WHETHER a country with a dra- 
matic literary past such as England 
can proudly boast does well to 
rely for the staple of its theatrical 
entertainments upon foreign adap- 
tations, is not the question now 
to be argued. Sufficient for the 
present purpose is the indisputable 
fact that for the last ten years at 
least this has beenthe case. That 
the descendants of Shakespeare, 
Ben Jonson, Beaumont and Filet- 
cher, and Sheridan, the contempo- 
raries of a Robertson, nay, even of 
a Byron and a Dion Boucicault, 
should be content to pillage right 
and left, openly and covertly, is 
much to be regretted, more when 
we come to consider the disad- 
vantages under which they la- 
bour in order to give their pira- 
cies the requisite local flavour 
to make them acceptable to the 
British public, which more than 
any other are one-sided in their 
tastes. For that the middle-class 
Englishman is so would be idle to 
deny, and it is to him that the 
theatrical manager has chiefly to 
look for the financial success of his 
venture. Any lessee, with perhaps 
one or two exceptions, will tell you 
that it is the popular part of his 
house that pays. And it is as well 
that it should be so. The drama 
is an important element in the edu- 
cation of the masses, which future 
social legislators would do well not 
to overlook. It appeals directly 


to the minds and the hearts of the 
people, which narrative description, 
fictitious or historical, does not, be- 
cause it requires the imagination to 
fill up spaces—a task the imagina- 


tion will fail to accomplish unless 
it have had some previous intellec- 
tual training. 

We must return for a moment 
to the theory advanced just now, 
anent the one-sidedness of the 
middle-class British taste. It may 
seem somewhat of an assertion to 
say that not only does the average 
Englishman think himself superior 
to any foreigner, but his insular 
prejudice goes further still; he 
generally refuses to be instructed 
about his (the foreigner’s) social 
habits. He stigmatises his cook- 
ing as ‘messes’ and ‘slops;’ he 
speaks with contempt of his out- 
door and indoor life ; he sneers at 
his amusements ; he holds his in- 
tellectual pursuits very cheap ; pooh- 
poohs his studies and pastimes as 
womanish and mawkish, because 
they happen not to partake of the 
muscular and athletic element; 
and generally winds up by con- 
demning the whole as un-English. 
As a consequence the literature of 
foreign countries, dealing with their 
domestic habits and idiosyncrasies, 
is unknown to him. He is not 
interested, and does not pretend to 
be. The two greatest masters of 
French fiction, Balzac and George 
Sand, are still, to all purposes, un- 
translated. A publisher will tell 
you there would be no sale for 
them. The educated classes read 
them in the original; those that 
cannot, do without them. Mo- 
litre’s Zartuffe had to be dressed 
in English garb to gain access to 
the English stage. Here, then, lies 
the secret of the comparative suc- 
cess of foreign adaptations, with 
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the majority of playgoers, and at 
the same time the frequent non- 
success with the more discriminate 
critic. We say comparative suc- 
cess advisedly ; we might say par- 
tial, for it is more than counter- 
balanced by the harm it inflicts on 
real art, whether dramatic or other- 
wise. It succeeds with the former 
because they are, from their want 
of observation, unable to distin- 
guish the delicate shades of differ- 
ence arising from varying climatic 
influences and correlative social 
idiosyncrasies. It fails with the 
latter by reason of his faculty of 
comparison, derived from experi- 
ence of travel, or from reading, 
which makes him susceptible to in- 
congruities unnoticed by others. 
Fate has befriended us by pro- 
viding an example for illustration 
at the most perfect theatre in 
London. The management of the 
Prince of Wales’s has ventured to 
give us, for the first time since its 
existence we believe, an English 
version of a French comedy. ‘ What 
is worth doing is worth doing well,’ 
has been Mrs. Bancroft’s motto all 
along ; and she has not deviated 
from her principle this time. We 
may begin by stating that we have 
nothing but praise for the acting 
and the appointments of the piece ; 
that every credit is due to the gen- 
tlemen who have rendered it into 
English, if they had been content 
with calling it a translation instead 
of adaptation, and if they had left 
the nomenclature of the dramatis 
persone, and the venue of the scene, 
unchanged. We will even say more 
than this. Had they spent the 
same ingenuity in hair-splitting— 
we use the term in the most praise- 
worthy sense—in the construction 
of an entirely original play, we are 
sure their labours would have been 
well rewarded. But they elected 
to give to the world Sardou’s os 
Intimes, and by this their produc- 
tion we must for the present abide. 
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They evidently thought, with many 
more of their countrymen, that it 
was no use to take the spectator 
in imagination over to France ; the 
action must be transplanted to 
this island in order to secure his 
interest ; the personages must form 
part of the English aristocracy in- 
stead of the French dourgeoisie, no 
matter at what cost of probability. 
We must have the seemingly un- 
conscious playing fast and loose 
with the seventh commandment, 
instead of the deliberate attempt 
to make short work of it. Was 
Shakespeare wrong in saying that 
‘One touch of nature makes the 
whole world kin’? According'to the 
pandering to British respectability, 
as shown in this instance, we must 
say Yes. For we must not admit 
for one moment that Captain Brad- 
ford and Lady Ormond are wilfully 
drifting into guilt. Oh,no! They 
are simply attracted by ‘spiritual 
affinity, but they do not contem- 
plate the violation of the marriage 
ties. No English young gentle- 
man or lady ever does; vide the 
divorce cases recapitulated in the 
Times. We willnot anticipate, but 
prefer following the comedy act by 
act, scene by scene. Sir George 
Ormond is a wealthy country gen- 
tleman, with a wife twenty years 
younger than himself, and a daugh- 
ter by his first marriage, who is in 
love with Dr. Thornton, a kind of 
medical Sydney Smith, whose wit 
issues from his mouth ‘in proces- 
sion,’ as George Eliot would say. 
So far the story might be English, 
save for the fact that witty country 
doctors are rather rare all over the 
world, especially in England. We 
only recollect three specimens, but 
they are imaginary—Dr. Lydgate 
in Middlemarch, Dr. Thorne in 
Anthony Trollope’s novel of that 
name, and Jean in one of Mrs. 
Wood’s books. But to continue. 


Sir George is fond of seeing his 
friends, or those whom he believes 
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to be such, around him; and for 
that purpose invites several whom 
he meets at the club in London. 
Had the character been left as it 
is in the French piece, the thing 
would seem plausible enough ; but 
the Caussade of Sardou, a simple- 
minded merchant, retired from 
business, and vain of his acquired 
wealth as most parvenus, has been 
metamorphosed into a cultured 
educated gentleman of ancient 
lineage, cute of perception, and 
not at all likely to be guided 
by motives similar to the French- 
man’s, viz. the vulgar desire for 
exhibition. The friends, however, 
do come. Were anything wanted 
to show the difficulty of retain- 
ing the same dialogue where the 
characters have been changed, 
it would be in the remarks ad- 
dressed to the host by his guests. 
They twit him with doing nothing 
to deserve the prosperity and 
luxury he is enjoying. In the 
original this sounds very well, for 
Caussade is simply one of them, 
who, by a stroke of luck as they 
call it, by perseverance really, has 
arrived at his independence. There 
is a subtle motive for their jealousy. 
In the English play they do the 
same ; but the inconsistency is 
obvious, even in the altered speech ; 
for Sir George is evidently a man 
whose ancestors, for one or two 
generations at least, must have 
been somebodies, seeing that Mrs. 
Crossley Beck, one of the invités, 
distinctly states that the present 
bearer of the title has done nothing 
to deserve the honour. This ex 
passant, The first act introduces 
us to all the personages. First 
and foremost comes Captain Brad- 
ford, who has been visiting for 
some weeks at Ormond Court, his 
stay having been prolonged by a 
sudden illness, through which Lady 
Ormond has nursed, and Doctor 
Thornton, who is an old college 
chum, attended him. The result 
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of both nursing and medical at- 
tendance is love. The nurse 
becomes éfrise of her patient. 
The doctor is captivated by the 
daughter of the house. Between 
the chatelaine and the son of Mars 
the passion is, if eloquent, still 
mute; Aisculapius and his lady 
have come to an understanding, 
notwithstanding the threatened op- 
position of papa and stepmother. 
Thus lies the land, when there is 
an invasion of guests, and the cur- 
tain drops as they are about to 
adjourn to the garden, while await- 
ing the dinner, not before they 
have shown us their several pecu- 
liarities, which are pretty well of 
the same stamp—downright dis- 
agreeableness only varying in de- 
gree. The second act furthers the 
plot by bringing about a love decla- 
ration of Captain Bradford to Lady 
Ormond, which has in the adapta- 
tion been curtailed of a few lines ; 
again in the interest of British re- 
spectability. The omitted words, 
being of condonation at the rash 
step, and also of ecstasy at being 
beloved, would, if spoken, have 
made the wife appear more guilty 
than she does appear here—appear 
merely ; for though she does not 
give tongue to them we cannot 
think her to be very hurt, and 
must suppose her rather pleased 
at the episode, when we find her 
in the third act chancing its recur- 
rence, being actually alone with 
him in the billiard-room. This is 
evidently the opinion of Sir Wood- 
bine Grafton, one of the unplea- 
sant guests, who caught the guilty 
couple at the end of the second 
act, and who now maliciously com- 
ments, by innuendo at first, plainly 
afterwards, upon the questionable 
behaviour of the pair. In this he 


is ably seconded by Mr. Crossley 
Beck, another friend, and both 
work the feelings of the hitherto 
unsuspicious, now unhappy, hus- 
band up to such a pitch that he 
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actually condescends to a step of 
which no English gentleman, nor 
any gentleman for that matter, 
would be guilty. Here the dis- 
crepancy between the motives of 
the original and the English ver- 
sion is too obvious to be over- 
looked. That an individual of the 
Caussade type, who, notwithstand- 
ing all his wealth, is a most fro- 
noncé bourgeois, should be be- 
trayed into the meanness of an 
espionnage, fit only for a mouchard, 
is pardonable and possible ; that a 
high-minded man, as Sir George 
Ormond is represented to be, 
should have recourse to such a 
trick is utterly improbable. And 
when we look at the means by 
which he is coerced into this, the 
thing becomes more ridiculous still. 
Sir Woodbine Grafton, also a gen- 
tleman, though a disagreeable and 
cantankerous one, in the adapta- 
tion (but whose prototype in the 
original is a retired shopkeeper, 
Marécat), proposes it to him, and 
by a slip of the tongue confesses 
that it was efficacious in a case of 
his own. Now it is a well-known 
fact that the English have an ad- 
mirable knack of washing their 
conjugal linen at home, until the 
parcel becomes too big and too 
soiled for private cleansing, when it 
is taken into the divorce court to 
undergo the process. Marital in- 
fidelity is never the subject of a 
joke in this country; not so in 
France. This was best seen in the 
reception of it by the Prince of 
Wales’s audience. Where it pro- 
voked roars of laughter in Paris, it 
fell ‘ as flat as a plank’ in London ; 
and this notwithstanding Mr. Arthur 
Cecil’s dependence upon it for part 
of his success. 

We must again resume the thread 
of the story. The husband is bad- 
gered, as it were, into making use 
of the stratagem, 7.¢. a feigned de- 
parture to London. The wife is 
left in the care of the very man 
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on whom suspicion rests. The 
moment this determination is an- 
nounced, the jeune premier in Nos 
Intimes has made up his mind. By 
foul means or fair the seduction of 
his charge is resolved upon. No- 
thing shall deter him from it, not 
even the opposition of Dr. Tholo- 
san, who has made up his mind 
also, but to frustrate the attempt. 
That is the position of affairs in the 
original. It is the natural outcome 
of all that has gone before ; it is the 
fulfilment of Maurice’s plan as dis- 
closed by him to Tholosan in the 
first act. In the English version 
this speech has been retained word 
for word. We have heard the 
verbal skirmish between the two 
men—the one vehement and de- 
termined, the other wittily dis- 
suasive, but equally determined to 
thwart his friend. Thus far the 
continuity of the plot in this par- 
ticular respect has been identical ; 
but now there is a twist, a winding 
in the road to circumvent the bug- 
bear, squeamish finical suscepti- 
bility, who lies smilingly basking 
in the pathway, with his eyes wide 
open, and grunting to make us un- 
derstand that he is watching ; that 
the adapters must walk round him, 
not step over him. And the adapt- 
ers go to work. Captain Bradford, 
on being charged with the care of 
Lady Ormond, expresses nothing 
either by word or gesture. The 
public are left to gauge the hidden 
depths of his mind by their own 
inner consciousness, They may 
interpret his silence as they will; 
it adds to the zest of uncertainty. 
Some good people in the theatre 
may endeavour to avert the catas- 
trophe by silently praying, ‘ Lead 
us not into temptation ;’ while the 
roué part of the spectators may be 
equally engaged in invoking the 
kind offices of the devil to bring 
about the result which would most 
gratify their propensities. It cer- 
tainly is a nice mixture, a clever 
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contrivance to combine into friendly 
rivalry surplice and sock, buskin 
and bands, parson and player. 

Sir George leaves on his pre- 
tended journey, the wife accom- 
panying him to the park gates, 
during which interval Captain 
Bradford has innocently strolled on 
to the balcony to smoke a cigarette, 
and Dr. Thornton has opportune- 
ly found a pretext to stay in the 
house, to watch the interests of the 
husband. Lady Ormond returns, 
is left alone in the boudoir, which 
apartment her lover has to cross to 
gain his own. Unfortunately the 
door leading to that room is locked 
on the outside, and the builder of 
such a large mansion as Ormond 
Court is supposed to have neglect- 
ed to provide another ingress to it. 
Ingenious, is it not? The wicked 
young Frenchman in Sardou’s play 
deliberately walks into the boudoir, 
locks all the doors, and provides, 
as far as he can, against intrusion. 
Not so the Englishman. He finds 
himself unintentionally in the pre- 
sence of his unhallowed love, and 
by that unfortunate mistake of the 
builder he cannot repair to his 
own sleeping apartment. The devil 
watches for opportunities such as 
these. No wonder, then, that he 
is ready to whisper his wicked 
notions into Captain Bradford’s 
ear; and what is more wonderful 
still, he finds a ready listener. It 
comes to the same thing after all, 
with the difference that, as we see 
it carried out in London, the nod- 
ding architect of Ormond Court 
comes in for a share of the blame, 
while in Paris the whole of the 
stigma is thrown upon the youthful 
offender. Chacun a son gotit. The 
Parisians are not fond of a Tarquin 
disguised @ Za Joseph, while Lon- 
doners have no objection to a 
leaf from Boccaccio provided it be 
wrapt between a few leaves of the 
Bible. To return once more to the 


story, which after this runs pretty 
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nearly the same as in the French. 
The intended seduction is frustrat- 
ed by a cleverly thought-out trick 
on the part of the wife, who, when 
face to face with the danger she has 
incurred by her thoughtlessness, is 
appalled, shrinks back, and escapes 
ruin by the skin of her teeth. 

Space and time fail to go through 
the anti-climax at the end of the 
third and through the fourth act, 
but we think we have shown suffi- 
ciently the futility of transporting 
the scene of a purely French play 
to England. 

Cuz bono ? asks the reader. Why 
have you done this? What is your 
object. To damn that which every 
body concurs in saying has been 
most cleverly executed ? Far from 
me be such an intention. There 
is no one more ready to proclaim 
the skill of the adapters ; I have 
no hesitation in saying that there 
is not a literary man in England 
who could have accomplished the 
task more deftly. But there are 
certain things which it is impossible 
to do, and one of them is to make 
Frenchmen and Englishmen of 
two different classes in society 
speak and actalike. Ry all means 
let us know what foreigners are 
doing in the way of the drama ; but 
let us give the public good and 
clever translations, which are not 
so easy to do as one may think. 
Let us endeavour to interest them 
in the social ways of their conti- 
nental brethren, by showing them 
Frenchmen, Germans, Italians such 
as they are, and not pander to the 
narrow-minded and ignorant hobby 
of the crowd in withholding such 
information, or conveying it to 
them in English guise. 

We cannot conclude without in- 
dulging in the unmixed pleasure 
of giving a few lines to the admir- 
able work of the performers. We 
should like to praise each one 
individually, as he or she de- 
serves, but the limits of space 
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forbid us to do so. The writer 
saw the piece in Paris in Novem- 
ber 1861, almost the first night it 
was played. There were Felix, 
Numa, Parade, Mme. Fargueil, ana 
Blanche Pierson, luminaries in the 
histrionic firmament; but they 
shone not brighter than their Eng- 
lish confréres. To follow step by 
step the acting of Mr. Bancroft 
as Sir George Ormond, to enter 
into every detail as he conceived 
and executed it, would be simply 
to pen long strings of verbal ap- 
plause. If Parade, as the simple- 
minded vulgar dourgeois, was admir- 
able, Mr. Bancroft, as the educated 
refined aristocrat, was no less so. 
Where the former was the anvil on 
which every malicious sally of his 
so-called friends produced a dull 
thud, leaving the mark of the stroke 
on his mobile face, the latter was 
the elastic surface on which every 
beat produced a rebound of equally 
sharp-pointed satire, delivered with 
consummate art, and yet true to 
nature. If the Marécat of Numa 
was as dry sparkling champagne, 
the Sir Woodbine Grafton of Mr. 
Cecil was as full-bodied flavoured 
port, not so effervescent, perhaps, 
but more nourishing, and true to 
the intent of the adapters this 
time, thoroughly English in bear- 
ing, if not always in speech. The 
Dr. Tholosan of Felix was not a 
better performance than the Dr. 
Thornton of Mr. Kendal—a trifle 
less didactic, perhaps, but more 
consistent with the supposed age 
of the character. Tholosan often 


drifts into priggism, Dr. Thornton 
neverdoes. To Mr. Sugden we can- 
not give equal unqualified praise. 
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His performance was more than 
once colourless, frequently hard 
and angular, lacking sympathy with. 
the imaginary character, and in 
consequence failing to convey it 
to the spectator. The business 
of the fourth act, where he has to- 
write his address with a sprained 
hand, was crude, untrue to nature. 
An Englishman may be more im- 
pervious to pain than a French- 
man, but a Hercules himself would 
writhe in agony if he had to move 
his hand with the wrist out of joint. 
He also forgot his hurt several 
times, notably in the interview with 
Lady Ormond. The young histrion 
has all the elements necessary to 
make a good actor. He wants but 
study and observation. His voice 
is pitched too high. Passion, and 
especially love-passion, is intense ; 
it concentrates the organ of speech ; 
and besides no man in his senses 
would shout under critical circum- 
stances, such as they are portrayed 
in the third act ; the very necessity 
for concealment would prevent him 
doing so. 

The sweets come at the end of 
the repast. The Lady Ormond 
of Mrs. Kendal is charming. It 
is thoroughly refined and artistic. 
The scene in the second and that 
in the third acts are masterly and 
above criticism. We never remem- 
ber her to greater advantage since- 
we saw her as Galatea. In con- 
clusion, will Mr. Kendal be good 
enough not to apply the masculine 
gender to a glass stopper? The 
original, // a sauté, might be altered 
to ‘The beggar has jumped,’ and. 
would grate less upon the gramma- 
tical tympanum. 

ALBERT D. VANDAM. 




















VACCINATION TO MATRIMONY. 


By THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE OLD CANDIDATE,’ ‘FATALITY,’ ETC. 


a 


It was not easy to resist her earnest 
entreaties. She was such a bewitch- 
ing creature—only just on the 
point of emerging from her teens, 
with the tender charms ofthe young 
matron grafted upon the sweet 
beauties of the blooming maiden. 

Ay, it was difficult indeed to 
turn a deaf ear to her passionate 
pleading as she held out her crow- 
ing babe, their first-born, to its 
paternal parent—a man in the 
prime of life, with a handsome face 
just a trifle pitted along the bridge 
of the nose and about the nostrils 
with slight reminiscences of the 
smallpox. 

*‘O Alfred dear,’ she urged, in 
the sweetest dulcet tones of femi- 
nine cajolery; ‘nay, dearest and 
most truly beloved of all husbands 
of ages past, present, and to come, 
de come along with me to Dr. 
Jungman, to see our dearest darling 
vaccinated. You know the doctor 
has promised to do it with beauti- 
ful lymph, taken from the healthiest 
babe in Breslau, which he keeps on 
show in his vaccinatorium, to com- 
bat and silence the ignorant clam- 
ours of a vulgar prejudice against 
the most beneficent discovery of 
all ages. Do come along with us, 
darling, for our sweet cherub’s sake 
—and for mine, dear.’ 

But the husband thus enticingly 
appealed to was cast in a mould of 
adamant. He had evidently girded 
his loins for the foreseen inevitable 
encounter with his dearly-beloved 
wife’s warmest wishes, and morally 
nerved himself for a stern refusal 
of her most ardent supplications. 

‘No, Rosy dear,’ he replied, 
with unmistakable decision—‘ no, 
darling, no; and three hundred 


times more, #0/ I will have no 
hand or part whatever in the mat- 
ter. Indeed, what would the town 
think of me? I, the President of 
the Breslau Anti-Jennerian So- 
ciety, to be seen escorting my own 
child to that humbug Jungman’s 
infernal vaccinatorium, and to 
stand calmly by to witness the in- 
oculation of Heaven alone knows 
how many diseases and ailments, 
and how much unspeakable suffer- 
ings, in my own darling babe! 
No, madam ! you cannot surely ex- 
pect it, and you ought not to ask 
it—there! Forgive me, sweetest 
Rosy, if I appear harsh; but I 
cannot help it.’ 

‘But you know, dearest Alfred, 
our darling is close upon a twelve- 
month old now, and you know it 
is the law.’ 

‘ Ay, there it is precisely! Yes, 
it is the aw cur—bless the law; 
I wish it were at the bot—the top 
of paradise, my darling, I mean. I 
think I ought to know the “law,” be- 
ing a councillor of it myself—or 
rather of “justice,” as we euphemis- 
tically term it. Do you think, caz 
you possibly think, my dearest 
Rosy, that if it were not for that— 
blessed law, I would ever consent 
to have a child of mine sacrificed 
to one of the most monstrous 
theories of one of the blindest of a 
blind set of medical moles? Not 
I! Nay, not even an angel from 
heaven, almost as charmingly beau- 
tiful as my own dear Rosy herself, 
would persuade me toconsent to it.’ 

‘Thank you for the exquisitely- 
turned compliment, darling. What 
a pity that you should give way 
thus to prejudice 

‘Prejudice! prejudice indeed! 
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Why, look at the warning examples 
which my own family affords. My 
poor brother, who was vaccinated, 
it may be said, with a vengeance, 
having to labour nearly a twelve- 
month to get over the “ first” con- 
sequence of the—blessed operation, 
and who had not much health to 
boast of ever after in his short life— 
was carried off at last by confluent 
smallpox, in the very teeth of the 
blessed Jennerian theory. And, a- 
gain, my poor sister Mary—most un- 
happy rickety creature, who would 
really seem to have been inoculated 
with all possible ills that flesh is said 
to be heir to. Then, on the other 
hand, look at me, who in my babe- 
hood escaped vaccination by the 
merest chance, to pass afterwards 
through the genuine natural disease. 
Look at me, I say—healthy and 
vigorous, with never an ache ora 
blemish about me, save these few 
beauty-marks about my nose, which 
certainly did not make my own 
dear wife say nay to my wooing.’ 

‘True, my dearest Alfy; but then 
you know our darling Maggie is a 
girl, not a boy; and I am sure you 
yourself would not like to have her 
sweet little nose marked like her 
papa’s. Men are so much more 
difficult to please than women; 
and, dearest, such cases as your 
brother and your sister’s are only 
rare exceptions, due to accidental 
and preventable circumstances. So, 
at least, Dr. Jungman says; and 
surely he ought to know, being a 
physician.’ 

‘Yes, yes, my darling—so Dr. 
Jungman says; and surely he ought 
to know, being a physician. And 
I—I am a lawyer—arcades ambo, 
which, translated freely, for your 
personal benefit, my dear, means 
that both of us are pretenders more 
or less, but Jungman certainly 
more. But as he has the law on 
his side, I must of course knuckle 
under; only I am determined I'll 
take no part or share in the pro- 
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ceeding. Let nurse carry the baby, 
dear; and if you must have an 
escort, why, send round for your 
godfather—uncle Hartung, as you 
call him—to accompany you to 
Jungman’s vaccinatorium. You 
know /e has no all-powerful likings 
or unconquerable aversions, as I 
have. I must wish you good-morn- 
ing, dear. To tell the honest truth, 
I could not go along with you to- 
day, even if I would. I'll let you 
into a bit of a secret, dear: the 
Minister of Justice has come up all 
the way from Berlin to consult me 
in an intricate law case. Only it is 
a profound secret, and must not 
be mentioned to a living soul. Ta, 
ta, dearest! It is ten o’clock, and 
I really must be off.’ And, snatch- 
ing a hasty kiss from the pouting 
lips of his ill-used wife, Justice- 
Councillor Honig rushed from the 
room and the house, as if the fate 
of the kingdom of Prussia depend- 
ed upon the speed of his move- 
ment. 

‘There he goes, making fun of 
me,’ said poor Mrs. Rosa Honig, 
with the tears starting from her 
eyes ; ‘and I shall have to walk all 
the way to Tauenzien Place with- 
out a gentleman to escort me. It 
is most provoking. I wonder whe- 
ther uncle Hartung is at home.’ 

‘Talk of the—blessed angels,’ 
as the old saying hath it, ‘and one 
of them is sure to pay one of his 
famous visits—rare and far and few 
between.’ So also here. At this 
very moment the servant came in 
to announce Aulic Councillor Har- 
tung. 

This gentleman was an inveterate 
bachelor of ‘ about’ forty-five, brim- 
ful of warmest admiration for, and 
most chivalrous gallant devotion 
to, the fair portion of the fair 
sex, but very, very cautious in 
his advances to the unmarried sec- 
tion of the objects of his general 
adoration ; more particularly ever 
since Baroness Euphemia Thus- 
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nelda von Wallersheim, a young 
lady confessing to thirty, had, some 
two years before, well-nigh suc- 
ceeded in entangling him in a fine- 
spun matrimonial web. 

Mrs. Rosa Honig was Councillor 
Hartung’s goddaughter, and a very 
great favourite of his to boot, to 
whom he would not willingly refuse 
any slight service in his power ; for 
the good man was most unselfish 
and self-sacrificing—so long, of 
course, as his personal wishes, 
whims, or foibles, cherished habits, 
and likings or dislikings, were not 
in question. 

So when Mrs. Rosa Honig be- 
sought him, in her most captivating 
way, to escort her and nurse to 
Dr. Jungman’s vaccinatorium in the 
Tauenzien Place, he at once con- 
sented to sacrifice one of his most 
fixed principles on the altar of his 
gallant devotion to his charming 
godchild; for he also belonged to 
that ever-increasing set of ‘fools 
and fanatics’ who cannot bring 
themselves to believe inthe heaven- 
inspired wisdom of the vaccination 
theory ; and he was in fact Vice- 
President of the Breslau Anti-Jen- 
nerian Society. It was no mean 
sacrifice, then, for him to make, to 
consent to walk into the lion’s den, 
as it were, just to please a fair lady. 
But he nobly did this, only stipu- 
lating that he should, under any 
circumstances, be permitted to 
leave in time for him to be at 
noon sharp in his accustomed place 
of chairman of the Kitzinger Beer- 
drinking Club in the Junker Strasse. 
This was one of his most cherished 
habits, you see, from which he 
would never deviate in the least 
degree—nay, not for a whole para- 
dise full of houris. 

Dr. Jungman’s famous vaccina- 
torium in the Tauenzien Place was 
just at this time in fullest bloom. 
The doctor kept some half-dozen 
prize lymph-supplying babes on 
stock, from whom large numbers of 
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‘happy’ infants were being inocu- 
lated day after day. 

It was about half-past ten o’clock 
of the forenoon when Mrs. Rosa 
Honig, with her baby and escort, 
entered the waiting-room—just five 
minutes too late for the first batch 
admitted to the operating-room. 
However, as his goddaughter had 
much to tell him, and knew how to 
judiciously administer to him a few 
doses of delicate female flattery, 
thecouncillor was graciously pleased 
to wait patiently for Mrs. Rosa’s 
turn, which came about a quarter 
past eleven o'clock. 

‘She will be back in ample time 
for the club,’ muttered the council- 
lor when the door of the operating- 
room had closed upon his god- 
daughter, with baby and nurse. ‘I 
would not miss the tapping of the 
fresh cask in this morning for 
all the women and babies in the 
world. So I shall just take her 
home to her door when she comes 
out, and then have a run for it to 
the Junker Strasse, which will land 
me there at least five minutes be- 
fore the time. Meanwhile I may 
as well look about me a little, to 
see whether there are any pretty 
faces here with whom to while 
away a quarter of an hour in an 
agreeable manner.’ 

Suiting the action to the word, 
he looked around, and espied quite 
close to him, seated on a chair, a 
sweetly - interesting, well - dressed 
young woman, apparently of the 
well-to-do middle class of society, 
with a beautiful infant, about a year 
old, in her arms. 

With his accustomed gallantry, 
he at once essayed to engage in 
conversation with the young mo- 
ther, through the old approved 
channel of a few flattering remarks 
on the beauty of her infant. The 
essay was eminently successful ; 
and the parties thus accidentally 
thrown together in the anteroom 
of Dr. Jungman’s vaccinatorium 
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soon were chatting quite familiarly, 
like old acquaintances, when the 
lady, stopping short in the middle 
of a sentence, and inserting her 
hand into the pocket of her dress, 
as if moved by a sudden impulse, 
turned pale, and, with evident dis- 
tress in her face and voice and 
manner, cried hurriedly, 

‘Oh, dear, how unfortunate! I 
must have left the key of my apart- 
ment in the outer door. If I could 
but just run to fetch it! It is 
only three doors from here. Ah, 
sir, if you will kindly oblige me by 
minding my babe just for five 
minutes—like a dear, kind, good 
gentleman as you are—I shall be 
so grateful to you. There, I pro- 
mise you it will only be for five 
minutes.’ And before the poor 
councillor had quite realised the 
matter in all its bearings the lady 
was gone, and he found himself 
with an infant on his lap, tem- 
porarily intrusted to his safe keep- 
ing ; and almost immediately after, 
the door of the operating - room 
opened, giving issue to Mrs. Rosa 
Honig and her baby, which latter 
was lustily screaming out its own 
individual and personal protest a- 
gainst the Jennerian system. 

Mrs. Rosa Honig was not a 
little surprised to find her respected 
godfather turned for the nonce into 
a temporary nurse. She walked up 
to him, to look at his interesting 
charge ; and he was just explaining 
to her how the infant had been in- 
trusted to his care for ‘five minutes 
only,’ when she suddenly started 
back with a little scream. 

Dr, Jungman had only the in- 
stant before told her to be particu- 
larly careful of her own little darling, 
and more especially to guard it 
from contact with, or even prox- 
imity to, any child suffering from 
any exanthematic disorder; and 
here she saw on her godfather’s 
lap a child with a slightly flushed 
red face, on which her acutely ex- 
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cited maternal apprehension fancied 
it discerned the rising of incipient 
smallpox pustules ! 

So she suddenly started back 
with a little scream. 

‘Goodness gracious me, uncle 
Hartung !’ she cried, ‘the child you 
are holding has the smallpox! 
For God’s sake stay where you are’ 
(checking a desperate effort he was 
evidently making to get up and 
rush away; for the imputation of 
smallpox thus made, with so little 
warrant for it, frightened the poor 
man, who had never been vaccin- 
ated, well-nigh out of his wits) ; ‘do 
not come near baby or nurse or 
me, and do not come near our 
house for a fortnight at least ! How 
could you be so imprudent, uncle 
Hartung, to take up that unhappy 
sick infant? I really wonder at you.’ 

With this valedictory apostrophe, 
Mrs. Rosa Honig rushed away, 
almost literally driving the nurse 
before her, with her still screaming 
and protesting darling. 

‘Confound the woman and her 
baby, and confound Rosy and her 
baby too! I only wish the mother 
would come back ; I have barely 
twenty minutes left now,’ muttered 
the poor councillor disconsolately, 
looking at his watch. 

But the mother of his interest- 
ing young charge evidently was in no 
hurry to ‘ come back ;’ for the five 
minutes lengthened into ten, and 
the ten into fifteen, and a horrible 
suspicion began to dawn upon the 
poor man’s mind that he had been 
shamefully deceived by the ingenu- 
ous air and lady-like manner of the 
wily young party who—it seemed 
but too clear now—had ‘dropped’ 
this wretched babe upon him. 
And, to make matters still more 
uncomfortable, the said wretched 
babe must just then take it into its 


- own wretched little head to set up 


a screaming solo on the shrillest of 
infantile pipes. 
At this juncture who should 
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stalk into the room, to complete 
the councillor’s discomfiture and 
embarrassment, but his old flame, 
the Baroness Euphemia Thusnelda 
von Wallersheim ! 

This lady came to meet a friend 
of hers; but being informed that 
the said friend had already left, she 
was on the point of withdrawing, 
when her eyes accidentally fell upon 
her former faithless adorer and 
upon the infant, which he had now 
taken up in his arms, and was, in 
a somewhat elephantine way, en- 
deavouring to pacify. 

‘You here, Sir Councillor ! ex- 
claimed the lady, with profoundest 
amazement in voice and gesture ; 
‘you, the Vice-President of the Anti- 
Jennerian Society, in Dr. Jungman’s 
vaccinatorium! Well, I declare, 
wonders will never cease after this ! 
And how on earth have you come 
by that sweet babe? Are you 
speculating in the article? Why, 
what a dear little thing it is, to be 
sure! If you got it on anything 
like reasonable terms it is indeed 
a bargain.’ 

‘Confound the magpie!’ mut- 
tered the councillor to himself. 
‘Had I but had the least inkling 
of what was in store for me in this 
cursed place, the prince of dark- 
ness himself would not have got 
me here.’ Then suddenly remem- 
bering Mrs. Rosa Honig’s appal- 
ling intimation about smallpox, 
and moved, perhaps, by a sort of 
lingering affection for his old flame, 
or by a natural humane impulse, 
he waved the lady back, exclaim- 
ing, ‘ Do not come nearer, gracious 
Lady Baroness ; the child has the 
smallpox, I fear.’ 

The baroness was a maiden lady, 
but she clearly knew more about 
infants and their ailments than 
pretty Rosa Honig. 

So, casting a sharp glance at the 
babe’s face, ‘Fiddlesticks !’ she 
cried. ‘Smallpox indeed! The 
dear little cherub has a slight rash 
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on its pretty face, that’s all.” Which 
information afforded the councillor 
considerable relief. ‘ But, my dear 
Sir Councillor,’ continued the Lady 
Euphemia Thusnelda, ‘how awk- 
wardly you hold the child! why, 
its darling little head is lower than 
its pretty toesies! How can you 
expect it not to cry? Here, hand 
it to me—let me show you how to 
hold it.’ 

A diabolical thought here flashed 
like lightning through the coun- 
cillor’s mind. He had just three 
minutes left to run to the Junker 
Strasse to be in time for the tapping 
of the fresh cask of Kitzinger. He 
smiled grimly to himself, as he 
tendered the baby to the stately 
Euphemia Thusnelda von Waller- 
sheim, who took it from him, and 
dandled and fondled it in the true 
maternal way which comes natural 
to all women, young and old, mar- 
ried and unmarried. 

So intent was she upon this 
pleasing occupation, and so tho- 
roughly taken up with the contem- 
plation of the pretty child, that she 
did not perceive how the treacher- 
ous councillor was making his way 
on tiptoe to the door, which was, 
indeed, just closing upon him when 
she was casually turning to speak 
to him. 

To say that the Baroness Eu- 
phemia Thusnelda vonWallersheim 
was surprised beyond measure by 
this most extraordinary and most 
unexpected proceeding on the part 
of the truant councillor, would but 
faintly express her actual feelings on 
the occasion. Indeed, she was, as 
Mr. Roebuck said of the Spaniards, 
dumbfounded ; which curious com- 
pound, in its deliciously mysterious 
vagueness of meaning, might be 
permitted, perhaps, to pass as the 
only approaching correct interpre- 
tation of the impression made upon 
her mind at the time by her faith- 
less lover’s inexplicable conduct. 

‘Surely he cannot mean it, he 
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cannot mean it, she said to herself 
musingly. ‘ It is impossible that he 
can wish to indulge in a practical 
joke at my expense. He must 
know how much trouble I had to 
restrain my brother Harry from 
calling him out when he so basely 
jilted me two years ago. He would 
be afraid to give me serious offence 
again. Yet what does this mean? 
What can it mean? Why leave 
this wretched babe on my hands ?” 

And with a sudden, though un- 
der the circumstances quite natural, 
revulsion of feeling, Lady Euphemia 
Thusnelda took a violent turn of 
dislike to the unhappy ‘waif and 
stray’ left literally on her arms and 
hands, and an unconquerable, al- 
most fiendish desire took posses- 
sion of her soul to rid herself some- 
how of the involuntary ‘respon- 
sibility’ unconscionably thrustupon 
her in vile mockery—so it clearly 
appeared to her now. 

Meanwhile the former occupants 
of the anteroom had gradually left 
the place, and an entirely new set, 
consisting chiefly of the wives of 
mechanics and labourers, had come 
in instead. 

Lady Euphemia Thusnelda had 
just made up her mind to ask for 
an immediate interview with Dr. 
Jungman, and hand the babe in 
her arms over to his care, when 
the doctor’s servant, only engaged 
the day before, and an utter 
stranger to her, came in from the 
operating-room to announce to the 
women assembled there that the 
doctor had been obliged to leave 
(by the rear of the premises) on a 
sudden emergency, and must re- 
quest them to await his return in 
about an hour. 

When the message was delivered 
Lady Euphemia Thusnelda sternly 
bit her lips and knitted her brow, 
and resolved severely to deposit 
the infant—unconsciously asleep 
now, poor thing—on the extreme 
end of one of the forms or benches 


in the room, to which she had 
been gradually edging up. 

Now it so happened that just 
four or five days before this a babe 
had been left at the vaccinatorium. 
One of the women now waiting for 
the doctor’s return to show him 
her child, that he might see how 
the ‘pock’ had taken, had been 
present on the occasion, and had 
been much, and most unfavourably, 
impressed by the heartless mother’s 
vile conduct in leaving her help- 
less infant behind her, throwing it 
upon the chance charity of a cruel 
world. 

The Lady Euphemia Thusnelda 
von Wallersheim, on guilty thoughts 
intent, was fidgeting about in such 
a patently suspicious way that this 
woman’s attention was at once 
attracted to her strange manceuvres. 
With the rapid intuition of the 
female mind, which will always be 
ready to jump to coenclusions, 
trying to fit the premises to them 
after, she at once set the stately 
baroness down as no better than 
she should be, as the curious phrase 
goes, and as being even now intent 
upon ‘another’ baby-dropping at- 
tempt. 

‘Gossip Berner,’ said this good 
woman, then, to the neighbour 
seated next to her, ‘ gossip Berner, 
you just slink out unbeknown to 
anybody, and fetch ina “ Schutz- 
mann”’ (policeman ; literally pro- 
tecting man, or guardian). ‘That 
there hussy is a-going to drop that 
there poor hinnercent, or my name 
ain’t Martha Schwendt.’ 

Gossip Berner, thus admonished, 
went out on her mission. 

By this time the Lady Euphemia 
Thusnelda had mentally completed 
her arrangements. She gently pop- 
ped the babe down on the bench, 
and was just proceeding to leave 
the room—perfectly calm to all out- 
ward appearance, though violent- 
ly trembling within—when Mrs. 
Martha Schwendt, leaving her own 











and her gossip Berner’s babies in 
the safe keeping of a third matron, 
pounced upon her suddenly, to 
her utter amazement and horror, 
with a most severely intonated 
‘No, ma’am, or rayther miss—for 
I sees as you is not married—no, 
miss, you don’t! And ain’t you a 
pretty mother, worse nor a raven’s 
mother, you, with your fine trappin’s 
about you, to leave this ’ere bless- 
ed hinnercent a-lying unconscion- 
able on the bench, and you a- 
cuttin’ away as if you wasn’t no 
nothin’ to it in hany way! No, 
miss, you ain’t a-goin’ to go away, 
miss, I say. Thank goodness 
there is people as has their eyes 
open, and here comes’—(the outer 
door opening just then, admitting 
‘gossip’ Berner and a gentleman 
of the protective force, summoned 
by that respectable matron)—‘here 
comes Mr. Schaper, our perlice- 
hofficer, who will talk to ye now, 
makin’ you feel the heineousness 
of what you was a-goin’ to try 
to do.’ 

The Lady Euphemia Thusnelda 
was taken aback, to say the least of 
it—completely aback ; though she 
did not absolutely and exactly 
understand what the horrid female 
before her was so volubly delivering 
to her, yet she had a distressing 
suspicion in her mind that she was 
somehow regarded in the light of 
a ‘ baby-dropper,’ a most horrible 
shock to her feelings, surely. 

‘Officer! she impressively ad- 
dressed the ‘ active and intelligent’ 
Schutzmann Schaper, who was 
taking a calm comprehensive sur- 
vey of the room, its occupants, 
the unhappy babe, and _ herself, 
‘officer, do your duty, and arrest 
this vile woman, who has been 
grossly insulting me to my face just 
now. Take her into custody, 
officer, and—I will make it worth 
your while—’ 

Now this was surely about the 
worst speech she could possibly 
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have made on the occasion. It 
‘ roused’ all the ladies in the room 
against her. Epithets, not choice, 
perhaps, but certainlyrather ‘select,’ 
were hurled at her from every 
corner. The active and intelligent 
officer, intrusting the custody of 
the ‘ dropped’ babe to ‘ gossip’ Ber- 
ner, sternly bade the Lady Euphe- 
mia Thusnelda to accompany him 
to the police-inspector of the 
quarter, indulgently warning her at 
the same time not to criminate her- 
self ; though, for the matter of ¢ha?, 
he added, with true police acumen, 
she need not care much, after all, 
as no one, looking at her and the 
‘abandoned’ infant, could for the 
briefest moment be in doubt about 
the natural connection between the 
two. 

It would be a very feeble ex- 
pression to say that the Lady Eu- 
phemia Thusnelda was wrath. She 
absolutely cried with vexation. 

‘ Ah,’ said the philosophical Mr. 
Schaper, escorting his unhappy 
prisoner through the street, ‘ah, 
young woman, you ought to have 
thought of this afore ; and surely 
you look old enough to have known 
better. But I suppose it was the 
old lay. You thought fine feathers 
made fine birds, and now you see 
you have brought your pigs to a 
pretty market. I can feel for you, 
young woman,’ he added, with a 
softening expression, ‘seeing as 
how my own cousin went wrong. 
But then,’ lapsing again into the 
stern reproving tone, ‘she never 
tried to abandon her unhappy in- 
fant. No, young woman, she didn’t. 
That’s what I can’t stomach, and 
that’s what you'll find it difficult to 
get over.’ 

The Lady Euphemia Thusnelda 
von Wallersheim was hurrying on 
fast to madness. She really began 
to believe herself a most horribly 
guilty creature. There was an in- 


tense longing in her to get out of 
her present strait, that she might 
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go at least to consult some friend. 
The entire affair had come upon 
her so suddenly and unexpectedly. 
With this one thought and inten- 
tion uppermost in her mind, she 
desperately drew her Jorte-monnaie 
from her pocket, and, placing five 
gold pieces in the astonished Mr. 
Schaper’s hand, she passionately 
implored him, by the love he bore 
his mother and his sisters, if he 
had any, to lether go home. She 
was the Lady Euphemia Thusnelda 
von Wallersheim, high-born and 
rich. She had been disgracefully 
betrayed in this affair. She could 
and would make Schaper’s fortune, 
if only he would let her go. 

The active and intelligent police- 
officer felt inexpressibly shocked 
and most grievously insulted. 
‘Young woman,’ he said sternly, 
‘you ought to know better than 
to try to bribe an officer in 
the execution of his duty. I am 
ashamed of you, I am. But,’ he 
added, in a milder strain, ‘I can feel 
for you, poor girl, and I will not 
report this at head-quarters.’ 

Upon this the Lady Euphemia 
Thusnelda burst out crying in the 
street, to the intense distress of the 
good man Schaper, who, albeit an 
active and intelligent police-officer, 
yet had his heart somehow in the 
tight place. But his feelings had 
10thing to do with the matter ; he 
nad only to attend to his duty. So 
he silently motioned his prisoner 
onward, hiding his starting tears of 
compassion under an additional 
artificial coating of sternness laid 
on over his naturally good-natured 
face. 

Just at this juncture Privy Coun- 
cillor Temme, the head of the 
Breslau police, came accidentally 
upon the group. ‘Goodness gra- 
cious me, my dear baroness !’ he 
exclaimed amazedly, ‘what can this 
mean? Schaper, what the deuce 
can you possibly be after ?” 

The poor baroness rushed up to 
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the councillor, crying and sob- 
bing as if her very heart was break- 
ing, and utterly unable to make an 
articulate statement of any kind. 
The active and intelligent Schaper 
somehow began to smell a rat. 
‘ Dropping a babyat Dr. Jungman’s,’ 
he briefly reported, however. 

‘Dropping a cursed parcel of 
idiots in the service! was his 
chief's ungracious reply. ‘You 
stupid fool, you! Couldn’t you 
see with half an eye that you had 
a high-born lady before you ?” 

‘ But there is the baby, Sir Presi- 
dent, which she tried to drop,’ per- 
sisted the unhappy policeman, in 
some vague hope of exculpating 
himself. 

*Confound the baby ? shouted 
his irate superior in reply, ‘and 
confound you fora fool! Take the 
child back at once, and get some 
one to look after it. Report to 
me this afternoon personally, and 
keep a discreet tongue in your 
mouth. Any one but an idiot 
would have seen that there must 
be a mistake in the matter.’ 

All this time the chief of police 
had been doing his best to soothe 
the excited feelings of the poor 
lady, who at last recovered suffi- 
cient composure to explain matters. 
* The president gallantly escorted 
her back to her family mansion ; 
then wended his way to the Kitzin- 
ger Beer Club inthe Junker Strasse, 
where he found our friend, Coun- 
cillor Haztung, just at his fourth 
pint, chuckling meanly over the 
success of his vile treachery. How- 
ever, he soon stopped chuckling, 
and his face grew paler and paler 
as the chief of police told him 
the sequel of his little exploit, and 
just hinted to him that the Lady 
Euphemia ‘Thusnelda’s _ brother, 
Baron Harry von Wallersheim, cap- 
tain in the Guards, might ‘perhaps’ 
feel inclined to call him to account 
for his inexcusable conduct to his 
sister. 
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He vowed to himself that he 
would at once make the most com- 
plete, nay the most abject, apology 
to the affronted lady, to ward off 
her brother’s dreaded anger, and 
he was just on the point of leaving 
the club for this purpose, when 
the door was wrenched open vio- 
lently, and the sweetly-interesting, 
well-dressed young woman, evi- 
dently belonging to the well-to-do 
middle class of society, who had 
intrusted her baby to his safe keep- 
ing for ‘only five minutes,’ burst 
into the room and threw herself 
upon the unhappy councillor like a 
mythological fury, shouting to him, 
in the highest possible key of 
intensest female passion, ‘ Mon- 
ster, give me back my child! 
What have you done with my 
child—my chi-chi-child—my own 
sweet child! You bad man! you 
bad man! Here she lapsed into 
a succession of hysteric sobs. It 
was a lucky thing for the councillor 
that the police president was pre- 
sent. He briefly explained matters 
to the distracted mother, and di- 
rected her to call at the central 
office for her darling. 

It was ascertained afterwards that 
the poor lady, on coming to her 
apartment, found the door bolted, 
and that upon her raising an alarm 
two burglars, who had got inside 
during her brief absence, had rushed 
gut suddenly upon her, knocking 
her senseless to the ground. She 
had remained insensible for nearly 
an hour. Afterwards, on going to 
look for her infant, she had found 
the vaccinatorium shut up for the 
day ; but she had ascertained that 
the gentleman to whom she had 
intrusted her child was the Coun- 
cillor Hartung, and that she would 
find him at the Kitzinger Beer 
Club. 

By this time the persecuted man 
had become thoroughly disgusted 
with the whole affair. He indis- 
criminately confounded the entire 
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fair sex without exception, and all 
babies to boot, and he inwardly 
swore at himself for the biggest 
fool ever known, for allowing him- 
self to be enticed by the smiles 
and cajoleries of a woman into a 
visit to Jungman’s abhorred vacci- 
natorium. He vowed,a little late 
in the day, indeed, that this should 
be positively his last appearance as 
a ladies’ man. The unhappy vic- 
tim of circumstances looked so wo- 
begone that the police president 
took compassion upon him, and 
promised to settle his little ‘ diffi- 
culty’ with the Baroness Waller- 
sheim ; which promise removed a 
load of apprehension from the coun- 
cillor’s mind, as he held the lady’s 
formidable brother, the captain in 
the Guards, in wholesome dread. 

And here the matter would pro- 
bably have rested, had it not been 
for a ‘fiend in human shape,’ as 
the councillor afterwards used to 
declare, a young clerk in one of 
the public offices, who happened 
to be present on the occasion. 
This ‘fiend, &c.,’ had lost the day 
before to our hero at skaf to the 
value of about thirty shillings, for 
the which he bore the winner a 
severe grudge; and he espied in 
his adversary’s adventure of the 
morning an excellent opportunity 
of gratifying his spleen. 

So this young clerk sat him down 
to pen an announcement in the 
usual form of a projected matri- 
monial union, duly agreed upon and 
covenanted, between Francis Meer- 
veldt Hartung, Aulic Councillor, 
&c., of Breslau, and Baroness Eu- 
phemia Thusnelda von Waller- 
sheim, of the same place, and of 
Wallersheim Castle in the county 
of Glatz. No cards. 

Having made three neat copiesof 
this precious concoction of his, he 
took one copy to the office of the 
Breslauer Zeitung, another to the 
Schlesische Zeitung, and a third to 
the little Morgen Zeitung, coolly 
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averring that he was instructed by 
Councillor Hartung to have the 
announcement inserted in the next 
issue of the paper—the bill to be 
sent to the councillor. 

So next morning all Breslau was 
ringing with the news. Poor Har- 
tung was furious ; so was the Lady 
Euphemia ; and still more so her 
brother, the formidable captain in 
the Guards, who, as the councillor’s 
evil fortune would have it, had just 
come down from Berlin on a hasty 
visit to his family. 

Our hero, not daring to face this 
fatal complication of dire mis- 
chances, resolved to have a run for 
it,and make tracks for foreign parts. 

Unluckily for him, before he 
could carry his resolve into execu- 
tion, the captain was down upon 
him, demanding ‘satisfaction’ at 
the sword’s point or the pistol’s 
mouth, at the councillor’s /ree 
choice, for his sister Euphemia’s 
insulted honour. No explanation, 
no apology, would appease the 
roused wrath of this ferocious war- 
rior, who, however, at last, at his 
sister's tearful intercession, mag- 
nanimously consented to agree to 
an abject proposal made by the 
frightened victim to convert the 
sham announcement of a fictitious 
betrothal into a real statement of 
an actual matrimonial union, At 
this price—a heavy one to pay for 
a confirmed old bachelor—peace 
and harmony were at last on the 
point of being restored between the 
parties, when an unexpected new 
difficulty suddenly presented itself. 
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Vaccination having been the in- 
direct means at least of bringing the 
Lady Euphemia Thusnelda’s im- 
patiently - borne spinsterhood to 
the long-sighed-for happy termina- 
tion, the fair bride thought her- 
self in simple gratitude bound to 
do something in return for vacci- 
nation. 

So she once more despatched 
her brother tothe bridegroom-elect, _ 
to intimate to that much-suffering 
and much-enduring martyr that im- 
perious considerations for the wel- 
fare of her possible future offspring 
must make her insist upon his pay- 
ing an immediate visit ‘on busi- 
ness’ to Dr. Jungman’s vaccina- 
torium ! 

The captain-ambassador would 
hear of no denial, or even listen to 
the most passionate pleas for delay 
at least; he simply placed before 
his intended brother-in-law on com- 
pulsion the alternative of either 
marrying the Lady Euphemia Thus- 
nelda upon her own conditions, or 
meeting him, the captain, in the 
‘field of honour.’ 

With the councillor’s innate anti- 
pathy to fighting, this was a case 
of Hobson’s choice. So the un- 
happy man made up his mind, with 
much grieving and sorrow, to offer 
up one last sacrifice at the shrine of 
his gallant devotion to the fair sex 
in general, and the Lady Euphe- 
mia Thusnelda in particular. 

Vaccination had led him into 
matrimony. It was only fit after 
all, then, that matrimony should 
lead him to vaccination. 
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I. 


DuRIincG the last few years one of 
the most general topics, not only 
in scientific circles, but at the din- 
ner-table and in the drawing-room, 
has been the theory propounded 
by Mr. Darwin. Go where you 
may you hear it discussed or al- 
luded to—sometimes spoken of 
with favour, frequently deprecated, 
and occasionally held up to deri- 
sion. From the pulpit it is de- 
nounced, on the platform it is sup- 
ported or contemned with more or 
less ability, and it has not failed 
even to give point to some of the 
speeches of our British senators. 
What is there in this theory of 
‘ Evolution’ that has for the minds 
of men so general a fascination? 
Is it novelty, or absurdity, or its 
antagonism to the preéxisting ideas 
on the genesis of man? or is it 
that, agreeably or disagreeably as 
the case may be, it commends it- 
self to all as containing at least 
some new and startling truths? It 
is evident that it had from the first, 
and that it still possesses, this fas- 
cination—a property certainly not 
derived from its novelty, which has 
long since worn off, while the sub- 
ject attracts as much attention as 
ever. Neither can it with truth be 
said that the theory owes its popu- 
larity (or, if preferred, notoriety) to 
any latent absurdity, seeing that it 
has been embraced and supported 
by many of the most erudite and 
truly scientific men of the time. 
To the surgeon, and especially to 
the anatomist, it seemed like a sud- 
den flash of light, making clear as 
the noonday what before was en- 
veloped in obscurity. They had 


pondered and marvelled over simi- 
larities and affinities of structure in 
men and the lower animals, over 
the mysteries of rudimentary organs 
and imperfect developments, and 
herewas an explanation, apparently 
rational, feasible, and exhibiting 
strong evidences of at least proba- 
bility, possibly of truth. To the 
geologist and naturalist it gave a 
raison d’étre of the prolonged and 
progressive life periods of the past,. 
it supplied a key to the problems 
of dispersion and geographical dis- 
tribution, and it accounted for the 
occurrence of certain strange and 
intermediate animal forms that are 
long since extinct. It was in fact 
the spark which fired a long train 
of accumulated evidence, and ex- 
ploded the faith in a pagan cos- 
mogony, thus making room for the 
modern matter-of-fact but philo- 
sophic deductions from scientific 
observation. 

But why the sturdy opposition 
with which this theory is met by 
certain sections of the community? 
Is it because they see and feel the 
force of the evidences to which 
they must eventually yield, although 
they will put off as long as possi- 
ble the evil day? If there is in it 
nothing to be dreaded, nothing but 
fancies and fallacies, then there is 
in it nothing worthy of being com- 
bated ; ridicule and exposure are 
its proper treatment, and it must 
speedily die a natural death, But 
if perchance there is ¢ruth in the 
theory, surely it should be met in 
the liberal spirit of the age, and be 
welcomed as a wonderful addition 
to our stock of knowledge. 

There is a striking parallel be- 
tween the reception that Darwinism 
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has met with and that accorded 
some years since to the young sci- 
ence of Geology ; then, asnow, abuse 
frequently took the place of argu- 
ment, or the want of it. That sci- 
ence was attacked, not on its own 
account, not because its enemies 
much cared whether its teachings 
were true or false (except so far as 
their own narrow notions were by 
its truth or falsity affected), but 
evidently for the reason that it 
seemed to threaten the overthrow 
of certain creeds. Therefore the 
professors of and believers in geo- 
logical lore were called ‘infidels,’ 
‘atheists,’ and so on, and were re- 
garded by many as something worse 
than demons. Yet the indisput- 
able facts brought to light by geo- 
logists have more than justified the 
tenor oftheir conclusions, and many 
of those who (as a class) were at 
one time the persecutors are now 
the champions of the science. 
Darwinism has raised similar mis- 
givings, and has met with similar 
unfair antagonism ; but as Geology 
—builton a solid foundation of hard 
facts—weathered the storm its ad- 
vent created, so will also the new 
theory of evolution, ¢/ zt be equally 
built upon truth. If it contains not 
this element, so essential to con- 
tinued existence, surely its adver- 
saries can produce some strong 
evidence to show that it is so; a 
successful exhibition of such evi- 
dence would undermine the whole 
structure, while even futile attempts 
in that direction would be more 
manly and more creditable than 
substituting abuse for argument. 
What is it that is demanded and 
expected? That those who believe 
in the theory of Mr. Darwin, seeing 
that it is at all events feasible and 
undoubtedly drawn from close ob- 
servation of Nature, should re- 
nounce their belief, or rather that 
they should pretend to renounce 
their belief? For such renunciation, 
unless induced by sincere convic- 


tion, must be pretence, as no man, 
once persuaded of the existence of 
a definite fact and of its logical de- 
ductions, can of his own will, or at 
the bidding of others, divest his 
mind of the knowledge of such fact, 
or of the reasonableness of such 
deductions. Ask the geologist, 
who has studied the records of the 
rocks, to believe that his fossils are 
mere ‘freaks of Nature,’ and that 
the world was created, and all its 
occupants suddenly called into 
being, six thousand years ago! He 
will tell you it is impossible, and 
that his mind refuses to accept such 
a statement ; yet this is what geo- 
logists at one time were condemned 
for not believing. Now itis almost 
universally acknowledged that the 
geologists have truth on their side, 
and that the old belief in Mosaic 
chronology and sudden creation is 
absurd. So with Darwinism. Ask 
aman whois intimately acquainted 
with the structure of animals to be- 
lieve that there is no natural rela- 
tionship between them, and that 
striking similaritiesand rudimentary 
organs are mere coincidences and 
‘freaks of Nature.’ He also will 
tell you it is impossible, and that 
his mind refuses to accept such a 
statement ; yet this is what he now 
is condemned for not believing. 
And may not ere long the truth of 
his reasonings and convictions be 
also acknowledged ? 

There are many who would agree 
with this theory to a certain point 
—they would accept it if man could 
be considered exempt from the 
laws of evolution and development. 
Yet these very people, it may be, 
hope to raise and civilise—really to 
develop—the Bushman and the 
Negro! The elevation of the sav- 
age should be, according to their 
ideas, impossible, and according to 
those of Darwin it, or his extinc- 
tion, is inevitable. ‘Thus while the 
words of such men betray a nervous 
fear of facing the truth, their actions 
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declare a belief in the principles of 
Darwinism. There can be no rea- 
son why we should shrink, even 
where our own race is concerned, 
from a knowledge of the truth. 
Man, as an animal or as a man, is 
what he is; neither his bodily struc- 
ture nor his mental power is in the 
least degree affected by what may 
or may not have been his remote 
origin. If sprung from the anthro- 
poid apes he still is not an ape, 
any more than he would have re- 
mained dust only if formed from 
the dust of the earth. In either 
case he is physically the same, 
while the mental and moral facul- 
ties which he alone as man pos- 
sesses cannot be by his physical 
origin enhanced or degraded. 

It has been objected that if one 
species of animal has really, as as- 
serted, been developed from an- 
other, there must be transition or 
intermediate forms. In answer to 
this it has been shown that in past 
time many such intermediate forms 
existed. But it is possible for this 
kind of objection to be carried to 
an absurd extent. Ifthe alliance 
of two types, A and c, be in ques- 
tion, atransition form is demanded ; 
B is given, a form (possibly extinct) 
combining the characters of a and 
C; further forms between a and 
B and between B and c are then 
stated to be necessary to the proof 
of the proposition; and so on ad 
infinitum. 

By the doctrine of evolution we 
are taught that there has been a 
continuity of life from its very be- 
ginning until now; that there were 
not, as at one time believed, periods 
ofuniversal destruction and of fresh 
creation; and that no exception to 
the law was necessary, or even 
possible, for the origin of mankind. 
The theory has certainly a beauty 
and consistency possessed by no 
other; it seems to be supported by 
imnumerable facts, all tending in 
one direction ; and it is accepted by 
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men who are, to say the least, quite 
as competent to form a just opinion 
as are its detractors. It is indeed 
the rule that those whose inclina- 
tions lead them in the direction of 
scientific inquiry, and whose powers 
of observation have raised them to 
a high position among the students 
of natural science, believe in the 
hypothesis of evolution. Further, 
that these men possess far more 
intellectual power and are of 
greater mental calibre than those 
whose choice and training confine 
them to one beaten track, whether 
of tradition or dogmatism. Let 
any one compare the works of Dar- 
win—the mass of evidence he ad- 
duces, his logical deductions there- 
from, his candid acknowledgment 
of difficulties and adverse appear- 
ances—with what has been written 
to refute his proposition. It will 
be seen that in many of these pro- 
ductions few and far between are 
the facts that seem to tell against 
him, abundant are the fallacies, 
rare is the semblance even of an 
argument, but great is the faith in 
the supernatural. 





II, 


Ir fair play be once accorded to 
this new theory of evolution, and 
if it be allowed to stand or fall by 
its own merits, we may look for- 
ward to a speedy termination of 
this ‘ preliminary test’ discussion. 
For it will either be consigned to 
the same oblivion as the theory of 
Berosus the Chaldean, or it will 
take its place as an expositor of 
much that now mystifies our minds. 
At all events we may consider what 
is really meant by Darwinism, what 
are, in brief, the arguments usually 
employed forand against the theory, 
and what are (whether for gocd or 
evil) its ultimate tendencies. 

What, then, is this theory of evo- 
lution? Simply ‘that man (in com- 
mon with every other organism) is- 
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descended from some less highly- 
organised form. The grounds up- 
on which this conclusion rests will 
never be shaken; for the close 
similarity between man and the 
lower animals in embryonic de- 
velopment, as well as in innumer- 
able points of structure and consti- 
tution, both of high and of the most 
trifling importance, the rudiments 
which he retains, and the abnormal 
reversions to which he is occasion- 
ally liable, are facts which cannot 
be disputed. They have long been 
known, but until recently they told 
us nothing with respectto the origin 
of man. Now, when viewed by the 
light of our knowledge of the whole 
organic world, their meaning is un- 
mistakable. The great principle 
of evolution stands up clear and 
firm when these groups of facts 
are considered in connection with 
others, such as the mutual affinities 
of the members of the same group, 
their geographical distribution in 
past and present times, and their 
geological succession’ (Descent of 
Man, ii. p. 385). 

The original condition of the 
world may for ever remain a source 
of speculation; but assuming that 
matter has existed from eternity, 
or was first created, in its simplest 
form, and subject to certain definite 
and unchanging laws, it is reason- 
able to conclude that those laws 
have been in action from eternity, 
or from such creation, and will con- 
tinue in operation for ever. 

Can we realise the aspect pre- 
sented by the earth in its early 
days, when the first-formed crystal 
rocks were partly covered by the 
new-made seas? When the sterile 
surface refused to yield even the 
slightest sign of vegetation, and 
when the mighty stillness was un- 
disturbed by a single living thing ? 
Even then began to operate those 
forces which should in time trans- 
form that grim and barren scene 
into one verdant with every form 
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of vegetation, and teeming with 
myriads of creatures in full enjoy- 
ment of life. 

The earliest known sedimentary 
rocks contain no traces of plants 
or animals, but those that succeed 
them testify to what appears the 
dawn of life upon our globe. These 
present traces of foramenifera and 
lowly sea-weeds, then of worms and 
corals, then somewhat later ofshells 
and sponges, doubtful instances 
only of fish remains, and none 
whatever of land animals or plants. 
‘These feeble evidences of life have 
great interest, inasmuch as they are 
the earliest of all known traces of 
life on the globe. We cannot say 
that animals and plants did not 
exist before this period, because it 
is impossible that we should ever 
have evidence that would prove this 
negative statement.’ 

Next comes a marked and pecu- 
liar system, made up principally of 
red sandstones, and characterised 
on its lower margin by the remains 
of fishes. This is followed by the 
great coal formations, which offer 
abundant evidence of terrestrial 
vegetation, and enclose, in addition 
to other remains, those of reptiles. 
Then comes the ‘new red sand- 
stone,’ the organic remains of which 
are similar to those of the coal 
period. The fishes are still of the 
old-fashioned type, but reptilian 
life seems to have been on the in- 
crease. It is especially noteworthy 
that the ‘doubtful forms of the 
preceding era were succeeded by 
true air-breathing, land-inhabiting 
creatures of the frog and lizard 
families,’ while many forms of life 
that flourished during the coal 
period at this epoch passed away. 

Then the ‘oolites,’ full of fossil 
remains, including those of turtles, 
insects, flying lizards, and those 
huge saurians, whose marvellous 
forms and variety have suggested 
for the oolite the not inappropriate 
title of the ‘age of reptiles.’ Still 
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higher in the scale of being are its 
warm-blooded marsupial animals, 
the earliest of their kind yet de- 
tected in the crust of the earth. 
Then thechalk epoch, during which 
huge reptiles still flourished ; but 
we have in addition scanty indi- 
cations of birds and mammalia. 
The species of animals and plants 
that flourished during the period of 
the chalk were never seen again; 
they belonged to genera, some of 
which still survive, but to species 
of which not one is certainly known 
at this time to exist. 

The succeeding formations are 
of the Tertiary age, and their forms 
of life more nearly resemble those 
of the present day. Then came 
true mammals—many of them of 
strange intermediate character, 
one, for instance, resembling both 
the camel and the deer, another 
the horse and rhinoceros—includ- 
ing elephants, apes, and monkeys. 
Indeed, every order of mammal, 
with the exception of man, had its 
representative during the tertiary 
epoch. 

Fossil evidence throws much 
light upon the early appearance and 
gradual extension of plant and ani- 
mal life upon the globe, at least 
so far as the succession of infinitely 
varying forms is concerned. But 
what was the date and what the 
manner of their origin? Are they, 
or are they not, the result of in- 
stantaneous creation? and, if they 
are, to what end were made all the 
creatures that inhabited this world 
in its infancy, whose forms had 
ceased to exist, it may be, millions 
of years before it received its pre- 
sent occupants? These questions 
may for ever remain unanswered ; 
but we cannot fail to notice how 
exactly the order of appearance of 
the different animals coincides with 
the order of their classification as 
founded upon their physical struc- 
ture. The car/ies¢t animals that ever 
appeared on the earth were of the 
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lowest type ofall; while the highest 
class—mammalia—came /ast upon 
the scene; and this remarkable 
correspondence is not confined to 
grand divisions, but extends also to 
minor subdivisions, so far as the 
matter has received investigation. 
Surely this coincidence is not the 
result of chance; neither can there 
be any doubt that the correspond- 
ence exists. Its discovery was 
moreover an unlooked-for result of 
the labours of scientific men en- 
gaged in different pursuits. The 
naturalist classifies animals accord- 
ing to their structure and affinities ; 
the geologist finds that they ap- 
peared in a certain order,as evinced 
by their remains in the solid crust 
of the earth. It then becomes 
apparent that first appeared the 
humbler forms, succeeded by others 
of a higher type, and so on to the 
very highest, which are also the 
most recent ; in every case the su- 
perior succeeded the inferior, the 
gradations in many instances being 
almost imperceptible. This has 
given rise to the hypothesis that in 
the course of ages, probably thou- 
sands of centuries, each form of 
life has, dy becoming slightly changed 
and improved under favourable con- 
ditions, given rise to, or developed 
into, a creature one step above 
itself—that the improvement under 
such favourable conditions has in 
fact become fixed, and theimproved 
organisation has been thenceforth 
transmitted through succeeding 
generations, until occurred another 
change of physical surroundings— 
that the powers of Nature being 
again called forth to qualify the 
creature for its altered circum- 
stances caused it to exhibit fresh 
peculiarities suited thereunto, and 
which in time also became per- 
manent. These changes or im- 


provements may be, and doubtless 
are, very slight, worthy perhaps 
only of the term varieties ; but re- 
peated a few times, the creature 
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would differ so widely from its ori- 
ginal or parent stock as to be con- 
sidered a new sfecies. Unlimited 
time, with occasional change of con- 
ditions, seems to be all that is re- 
quired for these improvements ; 
and the science of geology shows 
past time to have been of such 
prolonged duration as to be infi- 
nitely beyond our powers of con- 
ception, and numberless changes 
of physical conditions to have oc- 
curred in every part of our globe. 

It is well known that organisms 
are susceptible of change under 
altered surroundings, some chang- 
ing in the direction of improvement 
and continuity, others in that of 
degeneration and extinction. Under 
the hand of man, animals are trans- 
formed in a few generations almost 
into new species—for instance the 
horse, of which there are now so 
many distinct varieties all sprung 
from one stock; and our cereals 
and vegetables, which are simply 
weeds changed into their present 
form by cultivation. If the condi- 
tions by which they are surrounded 
have naturally changed (as we know 
they are always changing), equiva- 
lent changes surely must have taken 
place in things subject to their in- 
fluence, the same as they now do 
under the altered circumstances of 
domestication. 

One of the chief arguments re- 
lied upon by the supporters of this 
theory is what has been called the 
‘mimicry of Nature’—that is, the 
frequent and often marvellous re- 
semblance between animals and 
their usual surroundings. As simple 
instances of this may be quoted 
the similarity in colour and appear- 
ance between many butterflies and 
the flowers from which they derive 
their nourishment ; between many 
birds and the ground they inhabit— 
as the lark, the partridge, and the 
ptarmigan, the latter even changing 
its hue to match the snows of win- 
ter. It is contended that these 
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colours, and other similar attri- 
butes, were obtained by the slow 
process of ‘ natural selection ’— i.e. 
through the protection afforded 
thereby, the ultimate ‘survival of 
the fittest’—the variations that have 
been favourable to the life of the 
plants or the animals having been 
transmitted and perpetuated. The 
theory of evolution extends logic- 
ally much beyond this, and insists 
that every attribute of every living 
thing has been obtained in the 
same manner; that the elephant 
attained its size, the deer its fleet- 
ness, and the eagle its unwonted 
power of vision, through the agency 
of natural selection. 

The mimicry of Nature is sup- 
posed to have been beneficial to 
plants also—those with flowers of 
the greatest beauty or sweetest 
odour attracting a larger proportion 
of the insects by which they are 
fertilised. Thus from lowly forms 
have been evolved the far-reaching 
scent of the musk and the gorgeous 
flowers of the tropics. And the 
flowers have mimicked the insects, 
as the insects have simulated the 
flowers ; they have obtained their 
different habits and peculiarities 
through the ‘ survival of the fittest,’ 
under various and varying condi- 
tions. A vast amount of pleasure, 
and knowledge also, may be de- 
rived, even by those who cannot 
accept the conclusions drawn from 
the facts, from a perusal of Dar- 
win’s works upon these subjects— 
the Variations of Plants and Ani- 
mals under Domestication, the Fer- 
tilisation of Orchids through Insect 
Agency, the Origin of Species, &c. 

Another fact, which, it is asserted, 
cannot be accounted for except by 
an assumption of relationship be- 
tween man and the lower animals, 
is the power of reasoning that many 
of the latter possess. Some of them 
have this faculty in a very high de- 
gree, as proved by many well- 
authenticated instances of actions 
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which could not be results of what 
is generally called instinct. Neither 
are they in all cases based upon 
individual experience, but beyond 
all doubt upon the exercise of rea- 
son, whatever may be the logical 
deduction therefrom. 

It is absolutely essential to the 
formation of an unbiassed opinion 
that the observations and argu- 
ments of Darwin be carefully 
studied. The foregoing are selected 
as general examples from many 
others perhaps less striking, but 
still of equal or greater importance. 





III. 


WE may be startled, but need 
not be discouraged, at the contem- 
plation of what are the logical ten- 
dencies of the theory of evolution ; 
for, however startling, its conse- 
quences must be accepted as true 
or rejected as false, according to 
the truth or falsity of the doctrine 
propounded. Undoubtedly, if one 
so-called species has been evolved 
by modification from another under 
varied conditions, so also has one 
genus been derived from another, 
longer time only having been re- 
quired for the bridging over the 
wider gulf between them. And 
the same reasoning, of course, ap- 
plies to families, orders, and the 
primary divisions of the animal 
kingdom ; until at last we arrive at 
the inevitable conclusion ofall liv- 
ing things having sprung from one 
common origin, and this probably 
in the lowest form of animal life. 
Nay, further, as the boundary be- 
tween plants and animals is so 
obscure and indefinite that in the 
lowlier forms of each it is impos- 
sible to say to which division they 
belong, it is maintained that there 
was one common origin for every 
member of the two kingdoms. 

One of the indirect and not least 
important results of this theory is a 
tendency more and more to trace 
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to the action of known physical 
causes all the phenomena of Nature 
—in other words, to lessen the 
appeals to the supernatural and 
miraculous. But this has always 
been the case, as the knowledge of 
man has increased, and as liberty 
of conscience has permitted him to 
think and to reason for himself. 
The so-called miracles of the 
Middle Ages have long been 
doubted, questioned, and by some 
discarded, as in former time have 
been the almost universal belief in 
the asserted powers of magic, sor- 
cery, charms, and witchcraft. As 
men grew wiser they rejected those 
things, and so the spiritualism of 
our own day will have to stand or 
fall by the value of the evidence 
adduced in its favour. 

It will at once be seen that this 
tendency to ascribe all phenomena 
and all occurrences to the action 
of immutable law is also to reject 
the idea that such laws can be even 
temporarily suspended. If such 
suspension be possible the laws 
governing the universe are not im- 
mutable, and cannot be depended 
on at any time for the performance 
of any operation, or as an explana- 
tion of even the simplest pheno- 
menon. Belief cannot then be 
withheld from apparently authentic 
statements of events which are in 
character miraculous; it may be 
consistently extended to the asserted 
results of witchcraft and of ma- 
gic. But if such suspension be not 
possible, the governing laws are 
constantly in force, event succeeds 
event as an inevitable consequence 
(subject to intentional variation 
only within the limits allowed by 
those laws), and the idea must per- 
force be relinquished that the 


affairs of the world are regulated 
by a ‘special providence.’ 

But are not all, or nearly all, 
religious creeds and forms of belief 
in a higher Power mixed up with, 
if not founded upon, the idea of 
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such special providence? and if not, 
it may be asked, to what end are 
prayers offeredand sacrifices made? 
If a suspension of natural laws can- 
not be, and if there is no special 
providence, then sacrifices are use- 
less, prayer (involving a miracle 
for its transmission) is impossible, 
all creeds and all religions founded 
upon the basis of a providence 
must be erroneous, however bene- 
ficial in themselves they may have 
been to mankind. 

This seems to be one of the 
logical results of Darwinism, and it 
may be repeated here that it is a 
startling outcome of a purely phy- 
sical proposition ; but it is a point 
that must sooner or later be grap- 
pled with, and refuted or accepted, 
as at the present time it sorely per- 
plexes many minds anxious only 
for the discovery of the truth. Men 
of intelligence cannot now accord, 
nor are they called upon to accord, 
an unquestioning belief in a sudden 
creation or a universal deluge, in 
impossible occurrences or the dog- 
mas of religion, any more than in 
the unproven statements and pro- 
positions of science. 

Against the theory of evolution 
much has been written, but the 
arguments are not numerous, and 
are frequently of a negative cha- 
racter. It is impossible, in the 
nature of things, for its opponents 
to disprove (as for its adherents to 
prove) the proposition, and futile 
to deny the existence of the facts 
brought forward on its behalf. Still 
a great number of men, quite com- 
petent to form a fair opinion, can- 
not accept the conclusions because 
they consider them unproven, and 
others dare not accept them on 
account of their religious scruples. 

The belief in a future state of 
existence is very general—it may 
be called universal—and its wide 
acceptance is adduced as evidence 
of its truth; this is asserted to be 
so utterly at variance with man’s 
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origin by evolution that if the one 
be true the other must certainly be 
false. 

In its tendency to efface belief 
in a ‘special providence’ Darwin- 
ism is supposed to deny the exist- 
ence of a God; and again its con- 
clusions are assumed of necessity 
to be false because of an ‘ instinc- 
tive belief in God,’ which ‘ has been 
used as an argument for His exist- 
ence.’ 

It is contended also that the 
wonderful disparity in size, and 
other attributes, between the ani- 
mals now inhabiting the globe pre- 
cludes the possibility of their having 
had a common origin ; but in this 
argument the enormous amount of 
past geological time, in which such 
modifications would have arisen, 
seems to be entirely forgotten or 
ignored. 

Further, that man has not risen 
from a state of barbarism to one of 
civilisation, but that he was created 
with a fair degree of knowledge, 
and at least the rudiments of civili- 
sation. This argument, if its sound- 
ness be assumed, greatly tends to 
discredit the theory of develop- 
ment; but the fact must not be 
lost sight of, that in this case man 
must have degenerated into bar- 
barism in all countries to which he 
migrated, and in certain instances 
only risen again to civilisation. 
For in all civilised parts hitherto 
examined the ruder human relics 
are found under circumstances 
which prove them to be the more 
ancient of a series reaching up to 
those of yesterday. 

But the strongest argument used 
against the doctrine of evolution is 
one that need not be here discuss- 
ed; it is that the Creator of all 
things has Himself declared the 
manner of man’s origin, in common 
with that of all animals, to have 
been by an act of creation. It 
behoves us, however, to be careful 
in the’ use of this argument, that 
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there are therein no sources of 
human error, and that it really is 
what we assume it to be, when we 
speak of and quote from ‘revela- 
tion.’ 

Every thinking individual must 
admit that the arguments of‘ man’s 
immortality’ and ‘evidence of 
design’ in the creation and main- 
tenance of the universe are equally 
applicable to both sides of this 
interesting question; for it does 
not follow because thousands of 
ages may have passed by during 
the evolution of higher from lower 
forms that the results have all been 
due to chance. Does it not rather 
give us more exalted ideas of a 
Great First Cause to believe that 
natural laws were ordained from all 
eternity, that through the operation 
of those laws upon matter must in 
time be produced all the complex 
forms around us, than to be per- 
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suaded of their sudden production 
from chaos? Does it not equally 
show the unfailing attainment of 
an end through the slow fulfilment 
of a harmonious design ? 

It may be said that, even ad- 
mitting the truth of Darwinism, 
our inquiries must eventually be 
pushed back to a point beyond 
which they can go no farther; and 
probably the nature of the first 
germ of life upon the globe will for 
ever remain a mystery. But the 
same may be said also of matter, 
the innumerable forms of which 
are constantly being analysed and 
separated into so-called elements ; 
those elements may yet be found 
susceptible of further separation, 
even to the original form of matter ; 
but then the origin of matter in 
that form will still require explana- 
tion, and will probably for ever 
also remain a mystery. 

W. HENRY PENNING, 
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Nor that thine arm hath conquered in the fight, 
Not that the vanquished yield unto thy sway, 
Or riches garnered pave thy golden way ; 

Not therefor hast thou gained the supreme height 

Of true nobility. No halo’s light 
From these shall round thee shed its sacred ray ; 
If these be all thy joy, then dark thy day, 

And darker still thy near-approaching night. 


But if in thee hath shone the love of others 
More than the love of self; if by thine aid 
Others have passed above thee ; and if thou, 
Though victor, yieldedst victory to thy brothers, 
Though conquering, conquered, and a vassal made,— 
Then take thy crown, well mayst thou wear it now. 
S. WADDINGTON. 
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. By FRANK BARRETT, 
AUTHOR OF ‘ FANTOCCINI,’ ETC, 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

LIKE an engineer who, after long 
and patient toil in perfecting a ma- 
chine, sees at length the wheel 
slowly moving in obedience to the 
laws and forces which he has com- 
bined and brought into reciprocal 
action, Mrs. Carey, after weeks of 
days and nights of anxious thought 
and strategy, saw the first move- 
ment on the part of her brother and 
Maggie which showed that she had 
rightly estimated the laws of Nature, 
the conditions of affinity, the in- 
fluences of matter upon mind, and 
the rest, and led her to believe that 
the result she had anticipated was 
about to be completed. 

Mrs. Carey was vain of her 
achievement, and her exultation 
was manifest. She was not excep- 
tional in her vanity. It is a disease 
which attacks all who succeed— 
poets, musicians, painters, and 
chimney-sweepers alike. Happily 
for us who are vain, hero-worship is 
so wide-spread amongst men, and 
its influence is so beneficent and 
sweet, that we can find forgiveness 
readily enough. The greatness of 
that influence must be marvellous 
to any one who considers how ob- 
jectionable, as a rule, we successful 
folks make ourselves. Out of ten 
of us, nine will be found super- 
cilious, exacting, rude; at no time 
one half as amiable and gentle as 
the poor unsuccessful devil, who, 
contending with hardships and 
penury, strives to please his fellow- 
creatures by singing or painting or 
writing, or sweeping of chimneys. 


I have seen a low-comedy man 
come in late to a dinner prepared 
solely on his account. He did not 
apologise, though the soup was 
cold, and the fish boiled to rags, 
and the mutton as black as the 
hostess’s face. He snubbed the 
host’s best friends, and talked ex- 
clusively with one he liked least. 
He talked about horses before the 
ladies, he upset the claret, he trod 
on the cat, he threw his cigar after 
two whiffs under the grate ; yet the 
host shook him warmly by the 
hand and thanked him for coming 
with all the fervour which, but for 
hero-worship, he would have em- 
ployed in thanking him for keeping 
out of the house altogether. 

May I hope that the reader who 
has watched Mrs. Carey’s intrigue, 
from its commencement to the suc- 
cessful issue it attained to when 
Maggie promised to give herself 
up to Robert Heath, sufficiently ad- 
mires the good-hearted little lady 
to forgive her her vanity on this 
occasion ? 

Indeed herexultation was evinced 
in no very offensive manner. She 
placed baby in a high chair beside 
the piano, and sang to the infant. 
Her voice was of the most estimable 
woman’s kind, low, gentle, and soft, 
and she sang the simple melodies 
which had delighted her father and 
Henry Carey before his marriage. 
Her song ended, she sat with her 
hands lying listless in her lap as she 
dwelt on the memories invoked by 
sound. 

‘Mum, mum! cried baby, and 
brought Mary back from the happy 
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past to the present, which could 
be not less happy if one might 
judge by the joy shining in her 
moist eyes as she pressed the child 
to her bosom and her lips. 

Presently she went to the drawer 
where were stored her most pre- 
cious treasures— papa’s sermons 
(Carey pooh-poohed them zow’), 
the pinafore which Jack wore in his 
innocence, a wedding-bouquet, the 
ornament off her wedding-cake, 
and a packet of creased letters tied 
with a ribbon of white satin. 

These letters were evidence of 
her own cleverness and her subju- 
gation of Henry Carey. He is 
ashamed of them, but to Mary 
they are as scalps to an Indian, 
and she gloats over them on great 
occasions. From this occupation 
she was diverted by her son Harry 
rolling from the top to the bottom 
of the stairs, and her mild behaviour 
at this time I believe was due to 
the influence of glorification over 
the natural impulses of her nature. 

For it is as natural in a woman 
to punish a child for hurting himself 
as it is in a man to thrash a horse 
for cutting his knees. 

Instead of beating her boy Mary 
kissed him, and gave him comfort 
out of a jam-pot. 

Then she made preparations for 
feasting upon the most extravagant 
scale, ordering salmon at one-and- 
ever-so-much per pound, and mak- 
ing pies of the most expensive 
plums. Flowers too she must 
have, and from the glass shed 
(which Carey loves to call his con- 
servatory) at the back of the house 
she cut the choicest specimens 
she could find, and decorated the 
chimneypiece with them. She put 
on her black-silk dress, and ar- 
rayed the children in pink bows. 

Carey, returning from business 
at four o’clock, found Mauria al- 
ready ‘cleaned,’ and apparently as 
excited in the coming event as her 
mistress. Mary was of course supe- 
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rior to making confidences with her 
servant ; but Mauria, hearing that 
Mr. Robert Heath would very pro- 
bably come to supper, drew her 
own conclusions, for marrying and 
giving in marriage have an interest 
amongst women which is not con- 
fined to class or estate. 

It was an hour behind the usual 
time when Maggie knocked at the 
door. Mary, who had paled with 
anxiety in that hour, flushed with 
pleasant expectation and satisfac- 
tion, and herself opened the door. 

‘Why, where is he?’ she asked, 
finding Maggie alone. 

‘He promised to meet me. I 
waited an hour. Is he not here?’ 
replied Maggie, her large eyes ex- 
panded, her hand trembling some- 
what as it rested in that of her 
friend. 

Of course something had de- 
tained him, but he would come be- 
fore long, the women said to each 
other, and tried to believe. They 
talked upon indifferent subjects, 
endeavouring to appear unconcern- 
ed, listening for outside sounds, 
starting at a tradesman’s knock, 
rising from their seats when the 
postman delivered a letter. The 
letter was for Mauria. They tried 
to eat salmon and plum-pie, tried 
to laugh at Carey’s joke, tried to 
keep up their little charade of un- 
concern unto the last. 

‘Good-night, dear,’ said Maggie 
at the door cheerfully. 

‘Good-night, dear,’ responded 
Mary equally cheerily, tears of dis- 
appointment gathering in her eyes ; 
then she added, ‘It will be all 
well in the morning when the post 
comes. Poor boy, he suffers, I 
know, as much as we do.’ 

But the morning’s post brought 
no explanation; and Carey and 
Maggie went away to their voca- 
tions. 

‘Unless I hear from Robert by 
eleven o'clock, I shall go to Ful- 
ham,’ said Mary. 
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‘You won’t do anything rash, 
my dear, will you?’ pleaded Carey. 

‘I shall do nothing wrong,’ said 
Mary, closing the discussion and 
clenching it. 

At half-past ten a carriage drew 
up before the house, and Mary 
watched eagerly from the landing 
above as Mauria ushered the gen- 
tleman, who wished to see Mrs. 
Carey, into the best room. 

‘Percy Plumstead.’ 

Mrs. Carey did not know the 
name, yet intuitively she was aware 
that he had come to tell her of Bob, 
and she did not on this occasion 
put on her black-silk dress to meet 
her visitor, but presented herself in 
her mob-cap and print dress. 

She trembled, but not with ner- 
vousness, as she faced Plumstead, 
and sank rather suddenly into a 
chair when he said quickly, 

‘You are Mr. Robert Heath’s 
sister, I believe ?’ 

She inclined her head ; and he, 
seeing her anxiety, spoke quietly 
and slower. 

‘You know, perhaps, that my 
friend—your brother—has been 
for some time suffering from great 
mental anxiety.’ 

‘Mental anxiety” — ye-es. 
Some time ?” 

‘His position with his uncle—’ 

‘I know nothing, or very little, 
of that.’ 

‘He has felt his position to be 
very unsatisfactory. I believe it 
has so far affected him that he has 
been unable to take the rest and 
nourishment which are necessary for 
health.’ 

‘Poor boy! Yes, yes.’ 

‘ And yesterday his health, under 
a very severe strain, gave way, and 
since then his condition has not 
improved.’ 

‘And you have brought a car- 
riage to take me to him. Oh, this 
is very kind of you indeed, dear 
sir; and I will put on my bonnet 
and my dress in two minutes.’ 
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‘Wait,’ said Plumstead, rising 
as Mrs. Carey opened the door. 
* Knowing how much he loves you, 
and is beloved by you, I have—’ 

‘You've brought him here. Now 
that is kind,’ exclaimed Mrs. Carey, 
with vivacity, and went lightly to 
the carriage. 

‘I need not have hesitated in 
telling her,’ thought Plumstead. 

Bob was in the brougham, resting 
in the arm of a doctor, whose at- 
tendance Plumstead had procured 
immediately Bob was attacked by 
illness. 

‘You are not Maggie,’ said Bob, 
looking vacantly at his sister. 

‘He is delirious occasionally,’ 
explained the doctor; and added, 
‘If you have a bed ready we will 
remove him at once. There are 
symptoms of fever.’ 

The doctor was not of the parish, 
nor was his patient, so he agreed 
entirely with Mrs. Carey in all that 
she said ; and when his patient was 
in bed he declared that, although 
the symptoms were serious, he 
might leave Bob in his sister’s care 
with safety until the next morn- 
ing, when he would visit him. He 
would send medicines, and he pre- 
scribed the ordinary rules relative 
to ventilation and diet. There was 
at present nothing to fear from 
contagion. 

‘I do xot fear,’ said Mrs. Carey. 

‘ Quite rightly, madam,’ said the 
doctor. ‘The most serious conse- 
quence we have to apprehend is 
brain-fever. It would be unwise 
to expose the patient to excite- 
ment ; reference to the cause which 
has produced this illness should be 
avoided, and persons connected 
with it must, I think, be excluded.’ 

‘Whom do you mean?’ asked 
Mary quickly. 

‘Mr. James Heath,’ suggested 
Plumstead. 

‘ And the young lady,’ added the 
doctor. 

Mary nodded slightly, as recog- 
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nising the medical gentieman’s 
opinion, but leaving herself open 
to act upon her own wisdom in 
that matter. 

‘ If our patient is sufficiently well 
to desire to read, I would be care- 
ful to examine the newspapers be- 
fore submitting them to him. You 
will pardon the suggestion, which 
I feel is unnecessary, for I am sure 
there is nothing I can suggest which 
your own excellent care will not 
divine.’ 

Plumstead avoided detailing the 
particulars of Bob’s seizure, and he 
considered that Mrs. Carey knew 
sufficient at present, and he intend- 
ed to visit his friend the next morn- 
ing, when he could narrate all that 
he knew should it be necessary. 

Evidently Mrs. Carey knew no- 
thing of Maggie’s scandal and the 
paragraph in that morning’s paper 
referring to it, for when poor Bob 
was tottering up-stairs he asked 
feebly, 

‘Is Maggie up-stairs ? 

And Mary replied, 

‘No, Bob dear. She has gone 
to the pottery; but she will see 
you to-night.’ 

*And she shad/ see him,’ said 
Mary when she was alone beside 
her patient. ‘And she will do 
you more good with one kiss of 
her sweet lips than all the physic 
in the world.’ 

Anxiously she looked at the 
clock, and listened for Maggie’s 
return as the hours succeeded, and 
her brother grew worse and _ his 
speech became incoherent and 
frightening. 

He accused himself of swindling, 
and Maggie of deeds which to hear 
mentioned even in delirium made 
Mary shudder. 

Maggie was late. 
not return ? 

Mary at mid-day had telegraphed 
to her at the pottery, telling her that 
Bob was waiting to see her. She 
was an hour late, two hours late, 


Why did she 
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three, four hours late, and still was 
not returned. 

Carey went to bed at length, after 
vainly offering his services, and 
trying to induce Mary to rest first. 

Mary sat by the lamp and 
thought of all her duties. The 
medicines had arrived, and were in 
their course properly administered. 
Mary turned over in her mind the 
doctor’s advice for the hundredth 
time to find if she had neglected a 
particle. Her eye rested upon the 
newspaper which her husband had 
brought for her. Poor Bob was 
not likely to want to read it; yet, 
reflecting on the doctor's strange 
parting advice, she took up the 
sheet, and holding it beneath the 
lamp looked down the columns. 

Carey never looked in the police 
reports unless his attention was that 
way directed ; but Mrs. Carey, sus- 
pecting that James Heath was cul- 
pable, since Bob suffered on his 
account, turned at once to the 
chronicle of paltry iniquities, and 
there at once saw the following : 


‘BOW STREET. 

STRANGE APPLICATION. — After 
the hearing of the night-charges a 
gentleman stepped into the witness- 
box, and, addressing the magistrate, 
said, 

“T wish to make a statement and 
ask advice under the following cir- 


cumstances. My name is William 
Compostella Prescott. I am a 
professional—” 


Magistrate : What do you mean? 
A vocalist, an actor? 

Applicant: I give entertainments 
in the name of Professor Rosco at 
music-halls, mostly exhibitions of 
legerdemain. In 1873 I marrieda 
young lady named Maggie Vaughan 
against the desire of her brother. 
Soon after our marriage we sepa- 
rated. 

Magistrate: Your wife left you ? 

Applicant: No, I left her (daugh- 
ter). 
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Magistrate: An ordinary feat on 
your part—s/ight of hand (daughter). 

Applicant: In 1874 I met my 
wife at a party at Norwood. On 
that occasion her brother knocked 
me down; he also threatened to 
murder me if I spoke again to her, 
or told any one of her disgrace. 

Magistrate: Meaning her mar- 
riage—I think you said you married 
her—with you ? 

Applicant : Exactly, sir. /e call- 
ed it a disgrace, not I. Since then 
I have spoken to my wife, and I 
have mentioned the fact that she 
is my wife to a man who has be- 
trayed me to the brother, and I 
now go in fear of my life. 

Magistrate: If the brother has 
threatened your life you can pro- 
ceed against him, and bind him 
over to keep the peace. 

Applicant: Unfortunately I do 
not know where he is to be found, 
and I have no time to make in- 
quiries. An engagement takes me 
into the country within the week. 

Magistrate: Well, what do you 
want me to do? 

Applicant : I wish you to tell me 
if I should be justified in defending 
myself; and I wish my statement 
to be made public, partly to serve as 
a justification of my conduct should 
I injure this man in defending 
myself, and partly with a view to 
deterring him from attacking me. 

Magistrate: In reply to your 
question I may state that you would 
be perfectly at liberty to defend 
yourself so long as you abstain 
from injuring the party attacking 
you. With regard to your state- 
ment, it is to be hoped that, should 
the brother still retain feelings of 
animosity towards you, the publi- 
cation of these proceedings will 
have the effect you desire ; but it 
will at no time exonerate you from 
responsibility for the injury you do 
the man in preserving yourself. 

Mr. Prescott then thanked the 
magistrate and withdrew.’ 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 


In reading the newspaper state- 
ment Mrs. Carey paused once or 
twice to steady her hand, which 
would shake ; to recall her courage, 
which would sink as the facts were 
revealed to her. 

She could not doubt the truth 
of the report, nor the identity of 
the people mentioned in it with 
the people whom she knew; and 
yet the whole thing seemed at first 
wildly impossible to her. 

She read to the last word, and 
then dropped the paper in her lap, 
and gave herself up to thought, 
whilst in her mind the arguments 
in Maggie’s favour struggled with 
those against her. She had never 
been able to free her mind com- 
pletely from a vague feeling of un- 
certainty with regard to Maggie. 
This feeling did not arise from 
unsatisfied curiosity, but from the 
necessity which one of perfectly 
candid nature feels to know 
thoroughly the object it desires 
to trust implicitly. There was al- 
ways wanting a perfect confidence 
in Maggie, and simply because of 
the reservation with regard to her 
brother which she avowedly main- 
tained. Repression, constraint, and 
an absence of ingenuousness ap- 
peared in the affectionate inter- 
course between the brother and 
sister, and Mrs. Carey attributed 
these peculiarities to a blemish in 
Bernard's previous life, a taint upon 
his character which neither could 
forget. She could not believe that 
his offence was more than venial, 
that it would not disappear in the 
course of time. She had tried to 
make an end of the period of 
estrangement, and tried ineffec- 
tually. If ever she doubted Mag- 
gie’s purity, the doubt had been 
most transitory and brief. 

‘For who can be impure who is 
kind and sweet and happy with 
children?’ thought she—illogical 
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little mother. ‘Who can be dis- 
honest in a great thing who is truth- 
ful and just in all the little details 
of every-day life? and who can be 
bad who is so beautiful to look 
upon? Her eyes are calm and 
steady and clear as the eyes of 
the beautiful Madonna.’ 

These sentimental arguments 
were the best she could bring 
against the damning facts in the 
newspaper ; but ifthe reader thinks 
that fact had a greater influence 
than sentiment upon Mrs. Carey’s 
judgment, he does an injustice to 
a good woman. She believed in 
her friends, and she did not believe 
in newspapers—though her hus- 
band is an editor. 

‘Maggie will explain everything 
when she comes home,’ said she. 

She snipped out the objection- 
able matter from the newspaper, 
took it to the grate, and burnt it. 
The light attracted Bob’s attention. 

‘That’s right, burn the cards,’ 
said he. ‘I'll never touch another. 
Burn the other thing, there’s a good 
fellow. It is just as bad.’ 

‘I have burnt it all, dear,’ said 

Mary. 
‘Iam glad of it. That register’s 
a lie and a disgrace to Somerset 
House. I tell you,’ he cried, lifting 
himself quickly on his hand, ‘I tell 
you she is not married.’ 

‘There, there, dear! lie down, 
do. It will be all right in the 
morning. So, there. Give me your 
hand.’ 

‘You beautiful soul! I cannot 
see you because of this dust they’ve 
thrown in my eyes, because I al- 
ways have been a poor blind fool. 
But you are not married, I know, 
darling ; and your name is Maggie 
Vaughan.’ 

He had spoken before of Somer- 
set House, and now Mary under- 
stood that the marriage was chro- 
nicled there, and that her brother 
had seen it. But she resolutely 
refused to entertain facts of any 
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kind, and satisfied conscience with 
the repeated assurance that Maggie 
would explain everything to-morrow 
morning. 

Bob was restless, and Mary 
watched by him patiently the whole 
night through ; but she contrived 
to run down at breakfast-time to 
minister to her husband’s comfort. 
Mrs. Carey considered her bro- 
ther’s symptoms more alarming 
than on the previous night. 

‘Would it be dangerous to move 
him?’ asked Carey. 

‘Impossible,’ replied his wife. 

‘Very kind of Mr. Plumstead to 
bring him to us, wasn’t it?’ asked 
Carey. 

His wife assented, without tak- 
ing notice of the sarcastic tone in 
which the question was put. 

‘I.suppose your papa and bro- 
ther Jack will come and see us for 
a short time now?” 

‘I hope so.’ 

‘It will be a great comfort. The 
more that Mauria has to do the 
less she does, and the more aggra- 
vating she is. When I came down 
this morning I found her, instead 
of lighting the fires or giving the 
horse his breakfast, making a guy 
for Harry.’ 

‘ Oh, she is good to the children.’ 

‘That is why she was using my 
trousers and things for the precious 
concern.’ 

‘There were no other guy’s 
clothes about the house, my dear,’ 
remonstrated Mrs, Carey mildly. 

Carey, who could laugh at no 
satire but his own, was silent. 

Presently said Mrs. Carey, 

‘I suppose you read that scan- 
dalous report in the newspaper ?” 

Carey had not; and when Mrs. 
Carey had recounted the circum- 
stances, Carey, who had listened 
with every appearance of surprise, 
said, 

‘What did I say?’ 

‘Something very clever, I dare- 
say,’ replied Mary, who was always 
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complimentary when about to ask 
a favour of her husband. 

‘I don’t believe in the virtues of 
these very beautiful people,’ said 
Carey. 

‘Then you must be very kind 
and virtuous to prove the sound- 
ness of your principle. I want you 
to find Maggie, and learn from 
her the real truth relating to this 
statement.’ 

‘And if she fabulates and tells 
you she is as white as your fancy 
painted her, you will believe her, 
I suppose ?” 

‘Of course I shall.’ 

‘And if she tells the truth, and 
says she is as black as the news- 
paper paints her—what then?’ 

‘Then I won’t believe one word 
of it!’ cried Mrs. Carey stoutly. 

‘Oh, you are a nice, consistent, 
rational woman, Mrs. Carey, that 
you are! Well, and what else am 
I to do? 

‘You are to bring Maggie here.’ 

‘Nonsense, Mary, my dear. I 
don’t mind having the house used 
occasionally as a hospital and a 
private boarding-house ; but I think 
you might leave to some other 
Samaritan the honour of keeping 
an asylum for unfortunate married 
ladies.’ 

Mrs. Carey had no time for ar- 
gument, but what she said was to 
the point, and so conclusive that, 
as usual, she overcame all objec- 
tions ; and her husband promised 
to bring Maggie with him. 

‘A nice day for a wild-goose 
chase,’ grumbled Carey, opening 
the door upon the mist and drizzle. 
‘Well, give me a kiss, Mary dear, 
to keep the fog out of my body 
and soul; and God bless you for 
a good little woman ! 

When he arrived at Paternoster 
Row, Carey went to the office 
where Bernard was invariably fixed 
at that hour of the morning. His 
stool was occupied by the sub- 
editor, who, in reply to Carey’s in- 
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quiries, said that Mr. Vaughan had 
yesterday asked leave of absence 
for a week ; his request had been 
immediately complied with, and 
he had left the office at once. 

‘Did you see the paper yester- 
day?’ asked the sub in conclusion. 

‘Yes. What timedid Mr. Vaughan 
leave ?” 

‘Directly Mrs. Vernon arrived. 
He asked, and went off immedi- 
ately.’ 

‘Did any one call upon him?” 

‘No. But a lady—a tall young 
lady, fair, curling chestnut hair--- 
called after his departure. She 
looked wonderful white and trou- 
bled. She did not give her name.’ 

Carey went to Lambeth, and 
walked up to Bernard’s rooms not 
without trepidation. The door was 
locked. The woman occupying 
the lower part of the house said 
that Mr. Vaughan left home the 
previous morning without leaving 
any message, and had not since 
returned. He owed her nothing— 
that was the most satisfactory point 
in the affair to the woman. She 
hoped there was nothing amiss, 
but she had heard that there was 
something in the newspapers, &c. 

Thence Carey went to the pot- 
tery, and learned that Miss Vaughan 
had not attended business the pre- 
ceding day. The foreman believed 
that some one had given her a 
newspaper, in which there was a 
curious statement, &c. 

Then Carey felt helpless, and 
sat for the remainder of his work- 
ing hours in his office, hoping to 
hear tidings of the brother or sis- 
ter, and vainly endeavouring to 
think of a source from which he 
might draw information. 

This man was decent and kind- 
hearted, and his main fault a self- 
conceit which led him to wish to 
appear better than other people. 
He had seen some most witty 
people disagreeable, unamiable,— 
most amiable people, silly; and he 
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affected misanthropy to show him- 
self witty and wise. 

Before going home he went 
again to Bernard’s lodgings and 
the pottery, and learned nothing 
which could elucidate the mystery 
of this disappearance. 

Mrs. Carey opened the door to 
her husband, and looking beyond 
him asked, 

‘Where is Maggie ?” 

Carey told all he knew, and for 
once spoke seriously. For he, like 
every one else who had associated 
with the beautiful Maggie, had 
been charmed into loving her. 

As she listened, Mary’s counte- 
nance fell. Plumstead had made 
his visit, and narrated the particu- 
lars of the scene in the Registry 
Office. She had opposed even 
the fact of the registration of Mag- 
gie’s marriage whilst there remained 
to her a hope that Maggie would 
return and explain away everything 
in her disfavour. Hope left her 
now that Maggie was gone, leav- 
ing no explanation. For the first 
time she desponded, and closed 
her hands as she saw the tide of 
evidence rising higher and higher 
upon the fragile dam of faith she 
had raised round about her reason. 
As a natural consequence the bar- 
rier gave way in a moment, and 
the flood of evidence possessed 
her reason. 

She told her husband all she 
knew, and then, with a sigh, said, 

‘Ah, poor Maggie!’ thinking of 
her spiritual condition. 

‘Poor Maggie! sighed Carey, 
reflecting on Maggie’s temporal 
misfortunes. He would have seen 
little harm in Maggie’s marrying 
again. Her husband’s defection 
was no fault of hers, and why 
should she suffer ?* 

Mrs. Carey saw the affair from 
a different point of view. She 
pitied Maggie; she might forgive 
her, but she could not regard her 
action as anything but wicked and 


wrong. Maggie had married of 
her own free will, and in marrying 
she had accepted certain condi- 
tions by which she was bound to 
abide. If her husband strayed 
from the fold, it was her duty to 
follow—no matter how repugnant 
to her tastes were the paths he 
chose—and by the exercise of holy 
love and righteous example she 
should win him back to the right 
path. To leave him to his fate, 
and selfishly take the path which 
pleased her inclinations, was a 
neglect of her duty. 

Doubtless this poor girl, thought 
Mrs. Carey, had acted in obedi- 
ence to the material and worldly 
principles instilled by her brother. 
Such principles might do for strong 
wise men, but they were not for 
women, who are by nature simple 
and weak. A higher and more 
divine law must govern their ac- 
tions. 

Selfishness might be the funda- 
mental principle of a philosophic 
life ; but self-denial and obedience 
to the teaching of the All-wise must 
be a Christian’s rule of life. A 
woman must be a Christian to be 
happy. 

In the dark night, when for a 
few moments Bob lay still, ex- 
hausted by the violence of his 
excitement, Mary went to the win- 
dow and looked outwards. She 
could see nothing beyond the wet, 
which trickled fitfully down the 
glass as at intervals a spot was 
driven against the panes by the 
rising wind. 

‘Poor, poor Maggie! said she, 
clasping her hands. ‘Where are 
you wandering—deserted even by 
your brother, homeless, weary with 
your load of remorse and sorrow ? 
Ah, what would rain and cold and 
hunger, and this dark dreary night, 
avail against your happiness, could 
you say, “ My God, I have trusted 
in Thee and walked in Thy 
paths” ?’ 
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‘Where is she ?’ cried Bob. 

‘ What can I tell you, my poor 
boy?’ said Mary, bending low over 
her brother. ‘How can I tell you, 
when your reason returns and you 
cry for your love, that she is gone 
—for ever?’ 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


BERNARD VAUGHAN was not 
vindictive. He was too just to 
let passion influence his actions. 
Had he felt angry, or suspected 
that an instinct of vengeance urged 
him to give the blow, he would in 
all probability never have lifted 
his arm to strike. But the same 
sense of justice moved him to 
punish with a surer, firmer hand 
than if he had been actuated by a 
spirit of revenge. 

He had said to Compostella, 
‘If you speak of my sister, I will 
punish you.’ 

Compostella had spoken of her, 
and Bernard prepared deliberately, 
but at once, to execute his pro- 
mise. 

Nor was he in the least degree 
deterred by the knowledge of Com- 
postella’s motive, and a suspicion 
that the undertaking would be at- 
tended with unpleasant results to 
himself. 

He and Compostella understood 
each other. When the colonel 
made his statement, he was aware 
that it would have the opposite 
effect to that which he professed 
to desire. It was an indirect chal- 
lenge, which Bernard would not 
fail to take up. The advantage of 
this indirect form of challenge was 
that it gave the challenger his own 
choice of time, place, and weapon 
for the duel. Bernard would keep 
his word, would track him to his 
abiding-place, and thrash him—if 
he could. 

Bernard Vaughan saw Compos- 
tella’s sinister intention, and fore- 
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saw pretty clearly the result of 
attempting to punish such a man 
prepared to defend himself. 

‘I wonder whether he will use a 
pistol or the knife? thought Ber- 
nard. 

‘ The fool will only bring a stick,’ 
considered Compostela. 

The colonel was right. 

Bernard stopped at a shop where 
a large assortment of sticks was 
displayed. 

‘I want a good thick stick,’ he 
said, 

* Yes, sir. 
this, sir. 
mount.’ 

‘I want a cheap one. I do not 
wish to spend more than a shilling 
for my purpose, and I want a stick 
that will not break easily.’ 

The shopman brought a cudgel. 

‘There, sir, that’s a good un.’ 

‘Too thick. You could kill a 
man with that.’ 

‘So you might. 
think of this, sir ?’ 

* Too slight, I fear.’ 

‘ Beg pardon, sir, but what do 
you want to do with it?” 

‘Beat a man. Do you think 
the stick is stiff enough ?” 

‘JZ should think so!’ said the 
man, smiling. ‘Might break the 
man, but you won’t break the stick, 
sir!’ 

Bernard bought the stick, and 
went to a reading-room. Amongst 
the advertisements in a theatrical 
newspaper he found the announce- 
ment that Professor Rosco would 
be at Brighton until the 24th in- 
stant. He turned to Bradshaw 
and noted the times of trains for 
Brighton, and then took up his 
stick and turned homewards. He 
had to make a disposition of his 
effects in case he might not return 
from Brighton, and a letter to Mag- 
gie must be written. 

‘Thank Heaven, girls — pretty 
and young—don’t read newspapers. 
Maggie will not hear of this affair 


Very ’ansom one 
Eight-and-six — silver 


What do you 
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until some d—d good - natured 
friend tells her. She may not 
know until night, and by that time 
I shall be out of her way—out of 
every one’s way, mayhap 

And then he reflected that this 
was the first time he had been 
pleased to avoid Maggie. 

It was not for his own sake he 
wished not to see her. For his 
conception of happiness was ever 
to see her. In pleasant reverie 
he had imagined a future state of 
simple perception, in which the 
finer senses cling in a subtle es- 
sence about the object which yields 
them food most fully ; and this 
hypothesis he formed that, as a 
logical sequence, he might for ever 
float around Maggie, drinking his 
immortal life from the sweet tones 
of her laughter, from the beauty of 
her face and body —ever changing 
in form or gradating in delicate 
tints with the emotions of her 
mind—from the perfume of her 
breath, from the yielding texture 
of her cold smooth skin. 

He did not fear that Maggie 
would persuade him from his pur- 
pose ; that not even she could do. 
But because she would be spared 
anxiety on his account, Bernard 
was pleased, and thanked Heaven 
that young and pretty girls did not 
read newspapers. 

But Maggie did read the news- 
paper, either from feminine curio- 
sity, or because, having a proper 
veneration for the superior know- 
ledge ofmen, she sought to acquire, 
by what means she could, as much 
of that knowledge as she might. 
And so it came about that she, 
hearing the well-known footfall on 
the stairs, stepped from Bernard’s 
room, in which she had been wait- 
ing anxiously, and met him as he 
was felicitating himself upon her 
absence. 

She held out both hands, and 
had not Bernard taken them in 
his I believe she would have put 
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them about his neck, and drawn 
his head to her lips. 

The love of a mother for her 
boy—of a wife for her husband— 
of all women for all men who sor- 
row and need comfort—this young 
creature felt in her big heart, and 
her affection was unbounded by 
nice points of etiquette or distinc- 
tion of relationship. 

In taking her hands Bernard let 
fall his stick, and it went clattering 
down the stairs. 

‘Let it lie there,’ said Maggie 
tenderly ; ‘ you don’t want a stick.’ 

‘No, but some one else does, 
Maggie.’ 

Bernard fetched the stick. Maggie 
sighed. When they were seated she 
said, 

‘Are you going to beat that 
man ?” 

‘If I can,’ replied he. 

‘But he talks about defending 
himself.’ 

‘I think he told the truth for once.’ 

‘You know what is right better 
than I. But, O Bernard, I wish 
you would let me—’ 

‘ Let you beat him?’ asked Ber- 
nard, laughing. ‘Why, you little 
goose, it would encourage him to 
be worse than ever if he thought 
you were interested in his reforma- 
tion.’ 

‘No, no; I did not mean that 
I would beat. I want you to let 
me go with you if you mean to 
follow him.’ 

‘I shall be going to Brighton in 
half an hour.’ 

‘ Then I will go too,’ said Maggie 
emphatically, and began at once to 
set her hat straight or on one side 
—lI forget how the fashion then 
prevailed. 

‘Ah, well,’ thought Bernard, ‘I 
shall find an opportunity. Under 
any circumstances another day with 
Maggie will be sweet.’ 

They had a compartment of the 
railway-carriage to themselves, and 
Bernard said, with mock gravity, 
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‘TI hope we shall not meet Mr. 
Heath, or he may forestall the 
other gentleman’s vengeance.’ 

Maggie blushed and was silent. 
Her love for handsome young Mr. 
Heath was so vastly different from 
her love for this plain old Bernard. 

‘ By the way, Maggie, I suppose 
you have told your friend Mrs. 
Carey the whole truth ?’ 

‘I have told her nothing.’ 

‘Not anything! cried Bernard 
incredulously; and then meeting a 
look from Maggie’s eyes in answer 
he said, ‘ Ah, forgive me, Maggie ; 
I, at least, ought to have known 
better than to ask you such a ques- 
tion. I believe the rack wouldn’t 
wring a word from you if you 
thought it prejudicial to me. Of 
course I ought to have told long 
ago; I had the opportunity of tell- 
ing Bob, and I neglected it like a 
dolt. And now perhaps the whole 
family is in distress.’ 

‘ Mary knows me if she does not 
know my secret, and Mr. Heath 
will not be influenced by an un- 
supported assertion. Everything 
will be explained when we get 
home to-night. Of course now 
there need be no concealment.’ 

‘There shall be none; there 
should have been none.’ 

Maggie was_silent. She had felt 
for a long time the fact which now 
appeared to be dawning on Ber- 
nard, being by nature more clear- 
sighted and far-seeing. 

‘Why,’ said Bernard, ‘that vil- 
lain could never have had this fling 
at us but for my stupidity. Iam a 
blind owl. I deserve to have my 
fingers burned for, daring to play 
with the sacred flame of truth.’ 

‘No harm has been done yet,’ 
suggested Maggie hopefully, ‘ and 
we might go back by the next 
train.’ 

‘You might, Maggie; do. Tell 
them how stupid I have been, and 
set all their minds at rest.’ 

But Maggie would not go. She 





stuck fast to Bernard’s arm as they 
walked along the Paradeat Brighton. 
She chatted upon various subjects, 
but her attention was ever directed 
to the people they met. 

The afternoon was thick and 
foggy ; there were but few people 
walking. 

‘I shall have to slice at him as 
he goes in or comes out of the 
music-hall,’ Bernard was thinking, 
when involuntarily Maggie griped 
his arm. 

When thinking, Bernard habitu- 
ally walked with his eyes downcast. 
Feeling the tightened hold upon 
his arm, he raised his eyes, and at 
the same moment passed Com- 
postella. He was between two 
friends; he leaned upon their arms, 
and his head was in its usual posi- 
tion, thrown back. 

He looked along his nose at 
Bernard and Maggie. 

Bernard hastened his steps, and 
taking Maggie into the first con- 
fectioner’s shop they came to, said 
firmly, 

‘ Maggie, you must wait here for 
half an hour.’ 

Maggie’s lips quivered, but she 
spoke not a word, and in another 
minute she was alone. 

Bernard, grasping his stick firm- 
ly, strode out in the direction taken 
by Compostella, and was vigilant 
in the scrutiny of those who passed 
in the gathering gloom. He mettwo 
men sauntering slowly. Said he, 

‘ May I ask if you were lately in 
the company of Professor Rosco ?” 

One man nodded; the other 
said, 

‘Yes. Do you want to see him? 

‘Very much.’ 

‘We left him at the Aberga- 
venny; praps you'll find him 
there.’ 

Convihced by their manner that 
these men knew perfectly what his 
business was with Compostella, and 
that Compostella’s separation from 
them was planned, Bernard ascend- 
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ed the road that led to the top of 
the cliff with caution. 

It was possible, indeed probable, 
that from a place of concealment 
Compostella would make his at- 
tack, taking Bernard at a disad- 
vantage. 

Whatever might be the result, 
his application to the magistrate 
would substantiate a declaration 
that he acted merely in self-defence. 

At the Abergavenny Bernard 
learned that a gentleman, tall, with 
spectacles and a long nose, had 
left the house about five minutes 
before, and taken the path leading 
to Rottingdean. 

Bernard drank a glass of bitter 
beer, buttoned his coat up, and 
resumed the path. 

He walked quickly. The short 
autumn afternoon was closing ra- 
pidly, no air dispelled the thick 
mist, every moment gave a treacher- 
Ous enemy advantage. The path 
at times was close to the cliff’s 
edge. 

Although it could not be seen, 
Bernard could hear the sea dashing 
against the cliff with startling clear- 
ness. An enemy lying on the grass 
might scarcely be noticed a few 
yards away. 

‘A sharp shove would do my 
business hereabouts,’ thought Ber- 
nard. 

He kept as far on the safe side 
of the path as his eyesight would 
permit him. 

Many dangers had he experi- 
enced. Perilous paths and trea- 
cherous foes he had before encoun- 
tered successfully. His position 
now had no terror for him, but 
brought excitement and buoyancy 
to his spirit. He trod firmly, and 


every muscle was braced up and 
alert ; he could have whistled, had 
not silence been as necessary to 
him as to his antagonist. 

A farm-building stretched down 
to the path, and a paling appeared 
to run parallel with it. 


Bernard 
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hesitated, feeling that here his fate 
was to be decided. 

If he made a circuit of the farm 
he might miss Compostella, whom 
he desired to meet as much as 
Compostella desired to meet him. 
There was no other course than to 
pursue the path beside the paling ; 
the paling itself was irregular and 
vague ; two or three of the boards 
which composed it might have 
been men, so indistinct was their 
form in the murky darkness. That 
might be Compostella crouching 
which probably was but a heap of 
rubbish or manure. 

‘What room is there on this 
side of the palings? considered 
Bernard. 

He crawled towards the edge of 
the cliff with outstretched fingers, 
feeling the ground. At three yards 
the loose earth gave beneath pres- 
sure. He crept sideways, and 
found that the distance diminished 
as he neared the farm. 

He felt confident that Com- 
postella was somewhere beside the 
paling. 

‘He would be a fool to neglect 
this chance, and he is too great 
a rascal to be a fool,’ Bernard 
thought. 

‘This is evidently a position 
which requires artillery,’ continued 
he, taking a lump of earth and 
pitching it at a suspicious board. 

‘Flup 

‘Board. Try the next.’ 

He threw again. 

‘Flup 

‘Board again. Try that heap.’ 

The sound resulting from the 
next missile was unsatisfactory. 

‘Hard to tell what that is, one 
lump of carrion is so like another. 
Try again.’ 

He tore up a heavy lump, and 
had to stand to throw it. His eyes, 
accustomed to the look of the 
heaps, led him to fancy that it 
moved under the crash of that last 
shot. 
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‘Try strategy, my man,’ said 
Bernard; and going to the palings 
began to pull one from its place. 

The heap began to move. 

*Can’t make out what I’m at, 
can you? said Bernard audibly. 
‘Never mind, you will see soon 
enough.’ 

The heap rose a height of six 
feet, and ran for it. Bernard 
quitted his hold upon the paling 
and ran too, giving his foe no time 
to make a new disposition. 

Clear of the paling he found 
himself shoulder to shoulder with 
Compostella. 

‘Take your hand out of your 
pocket, and get away from the edge 
of the cliff. I don’t want to drive 
you over,’ growled Bernard, at the 
same time dealing the first blow 
with his new stick across the 
colonel’s chest to drive him from 
the dangerous path. 

Compostella stepped back quick- 
ly, drawing his hand from his 
pocket as he did so. But Ber- 
nard’s eye was quick and his hand 
sure, and before the pistol could 
be raised the stick fell again with 
a vicious swinging through the air. 
It fell clean across the back of the 
colonel’s hand, and drove the re- 
volver with a clatter to the ground ; 
then followed another and another 
blow, right and left across Compos- 
tella’s ribs; for he, believing he 
was to be served as he himself 
would have served, was holding 
his arms up to shield his head. 

Finding his head safe he opened 
his eyes, to see the stick swinging 
again in the air. He leaped for- 
ward, throwing his whole weight 
upon Bernard, and his arms about 
his neck. 

Bernard tore the arms from his 
neck, feeling as much abhorrence 


of such an embrace as of an octo- 


pus’s clutch. 

The colonel staggered back, 
and had recourse to a stratagem 
which had not yet failed him in his 
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encounters with superior antago- 
nists. He fell down and lay motion- 
less. 

‘That won’t do this time,’ said 
Bernard, cutting him over the legs. 
‘I promised to whip you, and I 
will.’ 

He laid about him lustily, until 
at length Compostella, like a great 
serpent, sprang upwards, wreathed 
his sinuous form about the thicker 
man, and brought him to the 
ground, clutching him tight by the 
beard. 

Bernard fell upon the colonel, 
driving the breath out of his body 
in a grunt; but he was held down, 
for Compostella with his left hand 
lugged furiously at the big beard. 

Hercules could have been held 
by the beard. Bernard was power- 
less for a moment, and then catch- 
ing the closed hand that grasped 
his beard he began to crunch the 
cruel thin fingers in his iron hold. 

What was that scratching sound, 
like the scratching of a pin upon a 
tablecloth? What was the slight 
tickling touch Bernard felt under 
his arm ? 

‘Ah! cried Bernard, ‘ you’ve 
done it, have you, you confounded 
villain? You've been long enough 
in Spain to learn that murdering 
trick ?” 

There is little absolute pain ina 
knife-wound, if the knife be sharp 
and the thrust quick, and Bernard 
ielt no more than if the thong of a 
whip had hit him smartly as Com- 
postella’s knife ran between his 
ribs into his lungs. But knowing 
what that sensation signified a 
spasm ran through his body, con- 
tracting every muscle. In that 
spasm the bones of the colonel’s 
fingers cracked in the gripe of Ber- 
nard’s hand, and as he drew away 
the knife he sprang to his feet, his 
left hand hanging crushed and use- 
less as though it had passed be- 
tween the wheels of a mill. He 
sank upon his knees and rose 
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again to his feet, screaming with 
agony. 

Then looking at Bernard, and 
seeing him perfectly motionless, he 
was seized witha panicof fear lest he 
should be caught red-handed near 
the murdered man, and he made 
his way towards the farm-building, 
whose outline he could yet discern. 

Crime renders a man irrational, 
and he frequently, nay, usually 
undoes himself by acting upon a 
suggestion of his excited brain in 
preference to following the safer 
scheme plannedincalmermoments. 
He doubts himself. 

Three yards beyond the farm- 
building he paused, and a sicken- 
ing horror of justice came upon him. 

‘ Suppose help should come,’ he 
considered, ‘and this Vaughan has 
life enough left in him to tell all. 
What will become of me? What 
a fool I was not to make sure he 
was dead! The loaded pistol lies 
down there, and the knife too; with 
either I might have finished him. 
The cliff is close athand. I could 
roll a log like that over, and then 
who’s to know how he died? He 
lies only on the other side of this 
shed. There is time yet.’ 

He pondered a minute,and then, 
shaking in every limb, he groped 
his way back. Half-way along he 
stopped, for the pain of his crushed 
hand brought a cold sickness upon 
him. Well he knew how close 
that path bordered the cliff’s edge, 
and the peril of fainting in such a 
place gave him strength to crawl 
into the open space _ beyond. 
There the sick faintness got hold 
over him, and he lost conscious- 
ness for some minutes. 

When he revived he was too 
weak to stand, and looked dreamily 
around whilst he collected his 
thoughts and realised his position. 
He could see nothing. 

‘ Has God struck me with blind- 
ness ?” he asked. 


He could hear the sea, and yet 
could not decide on which hand it 
roared. He opened his eyes with 
his fingers, and strained his sight. 
The darkness became maddening. 
He turned round and round, and 
groping along the ground tried to 
find something which might show 
him his position. A ray of hope 
came to the wretch. Perhaps Ber- 
nard Vaughan was not dead. He 
called, 

‘ Vaughan !’ 

There was no answer. 

He cried at the top of his voice, 

‘ Bernard Vaughan !’ 

And fancied that he heard a dis- 
tant reply. 

He shrieked again and again, 
and then became sure he was an- 
swered. 

But not one voice answered him ; 
several there were which cried, 

* Where are you ?” 

Then he was silent, for he feared 
they who called must be seeking 
him, the murderer. 

Cold sweat came upon his face. 
How could he get away, he thus 
stricken with blindness, who could 
not see whence his captors were 
coming, nor whither to escape? 
On a sudden he saw a glimmer of 
light there and there and there. 
He was not blind ; it was simply 
the cursed fog that hid everything 
from his eyes. 

The lights neared him, and 
voices grew distinct, and undefined 
shadows appeared by the flaming 
torches. ‘They were not a dozen 
feet off ; coming up from that path 
by the cliff, of course. The solid 
beautiful downs lay behind him. 
Why should he be caught? He 
turned his back upon the advanc- 
ing lights and sprang forward, ani- 
mated by a hope of escape, and 
the next moment he was hurtling, 
with stones and chalk and dédris, 
down the cliff side, into the raven- 
ous sea licking the rocks below. 


[To be continued. ] 
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CHAPTER I. 


I am one who never wishes to in- 
terfere with other people. If there 
is any truth in phrenology, I must 
certainly have been born without 
the bump of curiosity. Perhaps 
one reason for this is, that I am of 
the male sex; but it can’t have 
much to do with it, for I know 
several men who are quite as in- 
quisitive as my feminine acquaint- 
ances, who can’t see you in a new 
coat without asking where you got 
it from, or find me walking with 
a pretty girl in the gardens of the 
Star and Garter without asking 
who she is. And really, when the 
first does not come from Poole’s, 
and the second is wot my little 
sister, I don’t always like to say. 

And now I am going to tell you 
how two people, with whom I had 
no connection whatever, insisted 
upon thrusting themselves into my 
life, mixing me up in the events of 
their own extraordinary and un- 
pleasant careers, and yet all the 
while treating me more like a use- 
ful piece of the world’s furniture 
than as an interesting friend or ac- 
quaintance. As for me, I tell you 
plainly that I never had the small- 
est particle of interest in either of 
them ; and often as I happened to 
meet them, I never came across 
them by any voluntary effort of 
my own. 

It has always been my way to 
lock up my chambers in the Temple 
the first week in August, and never 
open them again till the first of 
November, spending the interme- 
diate time wherever my inclination 
called me. Last year it took me 


to Italy and afterwards brought 
me back to Switzerland, where I 
spent a week or so in attendance 
on my aunt, Mrs. Grimston, and 
her daughter, Bell. Mrs. G,. is 
a straight severe-locking female, 
like a gatepost with a chevaux de 
frise of iron-gray curls at the top; 
but my cousin is a dear little girl, 
like a monthly rosebud, soft, simple, 
and sweet. When I had put them 
into the train for Paris, and pledged 
myself solemnly to pay them a visit 
in Northamptonshire, I started for 
Brussels. My journey by water and 
railroad was nearly ended when 
two young men got into my car- 
riage and seated themselves, one 
beside me and facing the engine, 
the other exactly opposite me and 
next to the window. The one by 
my side seemed tired out, and 
soon fell fast asleep. His friend 
looked at me and said, with a con- 
temptuous glance at the sleeper, 

‘There’s a fellow who always 
gives in. He was born, as it were, 
without a moral or mental back- 
bone. He has no more stamina 
than a blade of grass. Just now, 
when everything depended on our 
catching this train, and I was run- 
ning as if for my life, he actually 
would have given in and lost it, 
simply because he was rather 
fagged.’ 

‘Want of energy, decidedly,’ I 
said, by way of a harmless remark. 

‘Want of will,’ said the other 
quickly. ‘Now when I mean to 
do a thing, I always doit; when I 
want a thing, I generally get it.’ 

I did not doubt it, for he had 
already cajoled me out of my Ga- 
lignani, which I had not nearly fin- 
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ished ; more than half my dust-coat 
(all of which was certainly my pri- 
vate property) was stretched over 
his knees; whilst I, who always 
swear at a draught, was having my 
whiskers blown out of curl because 
this stranger with the fluent tongue 
had talked me into having the other 
window open. Certainly here was 
a man of will. I looked at him 
with a vague feeling of admiration. 
He was very pale, with regular 
features,a resolute mouth, of course, 
that a blind man might have sworn 
to, and piercing black eyes which 
were never still. It was a face you 
might easily pass without noticing, 
but having once noticed, would 
look at it again; there was power, 
but little virtue, in it. 

We stopped at some paltry sta- 
tion, and after a few minutes’ delay 
moved on slowly, when I was 
startled by a loud exclamation 
from the man opposite : 

‘ By Jove! what a lovely face— 
a perfect Venus!’ 

I followed the direction of his 
eyes, and saw what struck even 
me as an unusual specimen of femi- 
nine beauty standing the other side 
of a gate, which had been cruelly 
shut in the face of tardy passengers. 
The girl threw up her hands with 
a gesture of disappointment and 
impatience as the train moved on 
relentlessly ; but I could see no 
more, for the ‘man of will’ had 
stretched half his body through 
the window and entirely blocked 
up my range of vision. After a 
minute or two he threw himself 
back in his seat and laughed shortly 
as he caught my eye. He was 
strangely excited, his cheeks were 
red and his eyes glittered. 

‘If ever I marry,’ he said sud- 
denly, ‘that girl shall be my wife.’ 

I stared, but said nothing, as I 
never like to interfere. 

‘Don’t you agree with me, sir?’ 
he said almost angrily. ‘Wouldn't 
it be the best thing to do?’ 
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‘I—I—really can’t say. If, 
after a longer acquaintance—’ I be- 
gan cautiously. 

‘Pshaw! Wait till it is too late, 
and then make up my mind to have 
her! Just what that fellow lying 
there would do! I am not the 
sort of stuff to wait, or to give up, 
either !’ 

I turned to look ‘at the fellow 
lying there,’ with his yellow curls 
resting on his arm, and thought 
how any woman would have liked 
to raise up the fair face gently and 
place my hatbox under his head 
for a pillow. But it was not clearly 
any business of mine, sv I let him 
be. Presently he woke up and 
said to his friend, 

‘I say, Vavasour, my sister is to 
meet me at Brussels, you know. 
Don’t forget to look out for her.’ 

‘Well, here we are, so you had 
better look out for her yourself, as 
I don’t know her from Eve. Here’s 
your coat, sir. Good-afternoon.’ 

They disappeared amongst the 
crowd on the platform, and I 
thought no more of them whilst 
looking after my luggage; but as 
my fiacre drove up to the door of 
my favourite hotel in the Rue 
Neuf, I found the two, ‘ Vavasour 
& Co.,’ standing on the steps. 

‘Let me introduce you to my 
friend, Mr. Charles Montague,’ 
said Mr. V. blandly. ‘ He has 
come out of dreamland at last, 
and will be delighted to improve 
your acquaintance now that he may 
be supposed to be wide awake.’ 

We bowed and walked up the 
steps together. As we were sepa- 
rating, in order to go to our differ- 
ent rooms, I saw Vavasour give 
the younger man a nudge, in con- 
sequence of which he turned to 
me and said, in a pleasant boyish 
manner, 

‘It will give us great pleasure if 
you will join us in a friendly game 
of cards this evening—a _ rubber, 
écarté, or anything you like.’ 
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I am afraid I looked stiffly sur- 
prised, for before I could answer 
his face flushed, and he added con- 
fusedly, 

‘English people are generally so 
sociable on the Continent, Vava- 
sour thought—’ 

‘Pooh, my dear boy! English- 
men are always the most unsociable 
bears in existence, and Mr.— 
Molyneux is afraid of being an 
exception to the rule.’ 

‘ Excuse me,’ I said angrily—for 
Vavasour’s manner was very offen- 
sive—‘I should have had much 
pleasure in accepting Mr. Mon- 
tague’s friendly offer if I had not 
intended to pass the evening else- 
where.’ 

‘Come along, Monty, or we shall 
be late for the fable a’hite. Au 
revoir, Mr. Molyneux.’ So saying, 
Mr. Vavasour drew his friend into 
a room, and shut the door. 

I changed my dusty clothes for 
an evening suit, and, throwing my 
light coat over all, hurried down- 
stairs, and left the hotel in search 
of my old friend General Knox, 
with whom I had promised to spend 
my first evening at Brussels. 

He gave me a most hearty wel- 
come, and was so delighted to have 
a chat about old times, when my 
father and he had been neighbours 
at Charlton, that I thought he 
would never let me go. We had 
a capital dinner ; then we strolled 
out to the theatre; sat there for 
two hours, and came back to havea 
light supper and plenty of tobacco. 
It was past twelve when I returned 
to the hotel, and directly I came 
in I saw that something had 
happened. There was a little 
crowd in the hall, chambermaids 
were hovering on the stairs, and 
waiters hung about in groups, 
whilst a number of gentlemen of all 
nationalities were standing round 
M. Hoche, the landlord, talking 
volubly, and for the most part ges- 
ticulating frantically. Opprobrious 


epithets were heaped upon the head 
of some one, who seemed to be 
threatened with gendarmes, sergents 
de ville, and policemen all at once. 
Who was the /arron, faussaire, scélé- 
rat, &c., I could not make out; 
but I managed to button-hole a 
garcon, and would not let him go 
till I had wormed a certain amount 
of information out of him. ‘Some 
messieurs Anglais had made a 
partie of cartes, en secret, in their 
apartment with an officier Francais, 
M. Biron, and a milor Russe, the 
Comte Stromeschi. When all sud- 
den there was great fracas; the 
door is opened; the messieurs 
come out, with des jurons affreux. 
Too many cartes, and, par exemple, 
they come out of the pocket of 
Monsieur—’ he hesitated. 

‘M. Vavasour? I suggested 
eagerly. 

* Non, non ; le petit blond? 

‘Not Mr. Montague surely?’ I 
said, with a vivid remembrance of 
his simple boyish face. 

‘Yes, M. Montergu; that was 
the name. Ah, it is infame— 
infame 

Yes, shameful, disgraceful, and 
all that sort of thing, of course it 
was ; and so annoying, too, that it 
should be a countryman to disgrace 
the name of an Englishman before 
all these empty-headed foreigners. 
But I cou/d not believe it; and 
whilst I was trying to work my- 
self up into a fury for the edifi- 
cation of the said foreigners, they 
gradually retired to bed, and I 
found myself alone with my one 
sleepy waiter. 

It was past one as I slowly went 
up-stairs to my own room. I am 
not at all a soft-hearted fellow, but 
I could not help being quite what 
they call ‘down in the mouth’ 
about the blight which had fallen, 
justly or unjustly, on Montague’s 
life. If he were guilty, he could 
never hold up his head again ; and 
if he were innocent, the chances 
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were that he would never be clear- 
ed. Now if it were Vavasour, I 
could have believed him to be the 
greatest scoundrel that ever was 
unhung ; and just as I was think- 
ing so, that gentleman knocked up 
against my candlestick and sent a 
cataract of wax down my best 
trousers. 

‘ Hang it ” he said (by way ofapo- 
logy), and pushed me roughly on 
one side. His face was as white 
as his shirt-collar, and his expres- 
sion as black as Cain’s. 

‘ Where the deuce are you off to 
at this time in the morning? I 
could not help asking as I looked 
with surprise at the travelling-bag 
in his hand. 

‘To the devil,’ he said sneer- 
ingly. ‘Shall I take your compli- 
ments, Mr. Molyneux ?” 

Before I could answer him he 
was gone, and much good I had 
got by my attempt at curiosity. I 
stood still, and leant over the ba- 
lusters to watch him cross the hall. 
Why I did this I don’t know; for 
he was evidently a most detestable 
man, and besides, I never take an 
interest in strangers. The house 
was so silent that I could hear the 
ticking of my watch in the right- 
hand pocket of my waistcoat. 
Vavasour had already reached the 
hall, when suddenly the sound of a 
pistol-shot rang through the silence, 
and was followed by a woman’s 
scream. The bag dropped from 
his hand as my candlestick went 
clattering down into the hall. He 
turned, ran a few steps up-stairs, 
and then stopped short and hesi- 
tated. His face was perfectly livid. 
Some overpowering fear seemed to 
draw him back ; he wavered for an 
instant, and then fled as if he had 
seen a ghost. All this had happen- 
ed in the space of one minute. 

As he vanished through the hall- 
door, another door opened in the 
corridor on my left, and let a stream 
of light into the semi-darkness of 


the passage. As I looked round, a 
girl sprang forward, and clutched 
me by the arm. 

‘Come—come,’ she gasped; 
‘he has shot himself! Come— 
come !’ 

She dragged me into the room 
whether I would or no, and before 
I had recovered from my bewilder- 
ment I found myself face to face 
with Montague. He was lying 
across the bed, and death was al- 
ready written on every feature. 
One hand was pressed to his side ; 
a pistol, which had fallen on the 
floor, had evidently just dropped 
from the other. I heard a sound 
of hurrying footsteps in the corri- 
dor as I said, ‘Can I do anything 
for you, my poor fellow ?’ 

‘Are you a doctor? Can you 
save him?’ the girl said eagerly. 
‘No? Then go and get one, for 
the love of God 

‘No, no one can save me.’ The 
boyish voice grew weak, as if it 
would soon be silent for ever. ‘Let 
no one try to save me; but listen.’ 

By this time there was a number 
of people in the room, but I don’t 
think the girl saw them. As she 
knelt by the bedside, with her bro- 
ther’s hand pressed to her lips, [ 
saw that she was the beautiful girl 
we had noticed at the station ; and 
even at that moment Vavasour’s 
words recurred to my mind—‘ /f 7 
ever marry, she shall be my wife. 

‘I am innocent—I never cheated 
in my life. Some one said there 
were too many cards—it’s coming 
clearer to me now, but I could not 
understand it at first. They were 
all angry, Ned most so. He said, 
“Tf you suspect us, we will all turn 
out our pockets.” It was odd, and 
I thought so; but I turned out 
mine, and some cards fell out. So 
help me, God, I never knew they 
were there. Edward Va—vasour 


must have put them there—I see 
it now. Then they turned upon 
me’—a shudder ran through his 
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body at the remembrance—‘ they 
called me a swindler ; they sneered 
when I swore I knew nothing about 
it. There were people on the stairs 
—they hissed at me as I passed. 
I could not bear it; I was mad, 
and I shot myself. O Nell, I am 
so sorry now. It was a shame to 
leave you.’ 

‘O Charlie, Charlie, you mustn’t 

Oo” 

But Charlie had gone. The poor 
weak fellow had given in, as Vava- 
sour said he always did. 

And I, feeling that I had no 
business to stay, went along the 
corridor, and reached my bedroom 
at last, just as the sun was rising. 
A nice time of day for a quiet man 
like me to turn in. 





CHAPTER II. 


I sTAYED at Brussels for a week, 
doing all the sights in a leisurely 
sort of way, and spending a good 
deal of time in Wierz’s old chateau. 
His collection of pictures possessed 
a sort of fascination for me ; and I 
liked to drive down intothe suburbs 
with old Knox, or any other friend 
I happened to pick up, and pass a 
quiet hour or two in the contem- 
plation of the baron’s pictured 
flights of imagination. Fantastic, 
and almost grotesque, as some of 
them were, I preferred them to the 
fashionable drawing-room studies 
which modern artists too often 
affect. But then I am no judge, 
and know no more about art than 
I do about cotton-growing. 

All this while I could not get 
poor Montague out of my thoughts. 
Whenever I saw a girl’s sad face 
in a picture, I seemed to hear 
poor Nellie’s cry, ‘O Charlie, you 
mustn't\eave me!’ But it wasclearly 
no business of mine, and I had no 
right to interfere ; so I tried to for- 
get all about that miserable night 
when I had such difficulty in get- 
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ting to bed, and to enjoy myself as 
much as if nobody had ever imi- 
tated that ‘ Heathen Chinee’ at his 
cards. The funeral had been con- 
ducted so quietly that the poor 
fellow seemed quite to have been 
buried on the sly ; but perhaps this 
was best, as he had not dieda 
natural death. 

It was the last day of my stay at 
Brussels, and I had just bid good- 
bye to some friends of mine, when 
I turned into the park to enjoy a 
solitary weed. I had scarcely taken 
more than two or three puffs when 
a young lady, clad in deep mourn- 
ing, suddenly accosted me. 

‘Mr. Molyneux, I believe? Will 
you kindly allow me a few minutes’ 
conversation with you? I won’t 
detain you long.’ 

Of course I bowed, and mur- 
mured ‘great pleasure,’ and that 
sort of thing. It was Montague’s 
sister, I could see at a glance, 
although her horrid black veil was 
as thick as a door-mat. 

I followed her to a seat in a re- 
tired corner. She sat down; and 
then, unlike most women, went 
straight to the point at once. 

‘I think you know something of 
Mr. Vavasour. Will you tell me 
all you know about him? You will 
be doing me a great service if you 
will.’ 

‘I only met him in the train on 
the day of his arrival ; so I know 
nothing of him; and certainly, till 
you asked me, I never wished to 
know more.’ 

‘I am very sorry. I thought you 
might have helped me. Will you 
describe him to me ?’ 

‘Rather above the middle height ; 
good features, I should say ; large 
eyes—black, which were always 
fidgeting about ; and a very reso- 
lute mouth’ (this I said with em- 
phasis) ; ‘and a quick odd sort of 
way of talking.’ 

‘What hair and complexion ?” 
‘Black hair and a pale face; 
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small moustaches, no whiskers.’ I 
saw she was taking notes, so I put 
it all as briefly as I could. 

She held out her pencil to me. 

‘You could not sketch his face 
on this bit of paper, just to give 
me an idea of what he is like? 

‘So sorry; but I couldn’t draw 
a man’s face if my life depended 
on it.’ 

She gave a little sigh of dis- 
appointment, but said nothing. 
Then she threw up her veil, and 
turned a little more towards me, 
to catch a breath of the breeze. 
I never saw any one so beautiful 
before ; and as I looked at her, I 
was actually mad enough to wish 
for a moment that I was a woman, 
that I might be some help or com- 
fort to her. It was no use my 
being a man, for I could not fall 
in love with her. I am nota marry- 
ing man; but if I ever did sucha 
thing, I should do it with my cousin 
Bell, who would expect it of me, I 
am sure. However, here I was 
planté /a with this lovely girl ; and 
uncommonly awkward I felt. I 
must say something ; so I asked, 

‘Do you want to find this man?” 

‘Yes,’ she said; and her face 
flushed with emotion. ‘And I mean 
to find him, if I spend my life in 
looking for him. My only clue is 
that his home is somewhere in 
Northamptonshire. It is not much 
to go upon; but I think I shall 
succeed. People generally do when 
they set their minds on a thing, 
don’t they ?’ 

‘A resolute will is half the battle 
certainly ; but,’ I said nervously, 
for this was decidedly not my busi- 
ness, ‘I don’t think you will do any 
good if you do find him. Heisa 
most unscrupulous man, and you 
had much better not meet him.’ 

She rose with a slight curve of 
disdain on her lip. 

‘Thank you; I have no fears 
for myself. If I can clear my 
brother’s name, I could die happy 
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the next moment. That is now 
my only object in life, and there is 
nothing I would not do to accom- 
plish it. Good-afternoon.’ 

‘I am going to Northamptonshire 
myself,’ I began. 

‘Then we may meet again. If 
you find me under another name, 
I trust you not to betray me. I 
shall drop Montague for the pre- 
sent, as Vavasour would keep clear 
of any one of that name.’ 

That was all that passed between 
us ; for she walked away without 
another word, and I left Brussels 
by the next train. 

If you want me to describe Miss 
Montague, I tell you frankly that I 
can’t. She had tremendous eyes ; 
and there was a sort of colouring 
about them and her hair like the 
golden-brown tints of an autumn 
day. Her figure was round as the 
trunk of a tree, and graceful as a 
weeping-willow—but that would be 
always stooping, and she never did 
that ; so I will give it up, and leave 
the rest to your imagination. 

I went down to Northampton- 
shire about the end of September, 
with no wish to meet either Miss 
M. or Mr. V., but simply because 
I had promised my aunt to do so ; 
and | always keep my word. How- 
ever, things always turn out con- 
trary to your expectations; and 
the result of my personal experience 
is this, that if you want to meet a 
person, you don’t ; and if you don’t 
want to meet a person, you do. 

Grimston Priory is a charming 
place, all bow-windows, creepers, 
scarlet geraniums, smooth lawns, 
and large sheltering trees. Just 
large enough for comfort ; and xot 
large enough for grandeur. We 
were sitting over dessert when my 
aunt said to me, with solemn hos- 
pitality, 

‘I hope, James, you will make 
yourself thoroughly at home as 
long as you stay here. Unfortu- 


nately, we have no shooting to offer 
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you at the Priory; but my kind 
neighbour, Mrs. Smith, told me to 
tell you that her sons would be 
delighted if you would join them 
on Thursday next. The Hall shoot- 
ing is said to be the best in the 
country.’ 

‘And then, perhaps,’ said Bell, 
as I gave her the pear I had pared 
for her, ‘if you are very good, we 
will bring you a nice little luncheon 
in a cosy corner of the woods. I 
often go with the girls, and I dare- 
say they won’t forget to ask me this 
time.’ 

‘I am sure I hope they won’t. 
What can I do to give their me- 
mories a jog?” 

‘Nothing. But make haste and 
come into the garden, before we 
have to go in to tea.’ 

The garden was all very well; 
but I don’t see the fun of daw- 
dling about an empty stableyard, 
and poking one’s nose into pig- 
geries, duckeries, heneries, and 
coweries (I don’t know what they 
call the things), where the smell 
is decidedly unpleasant, and nasty 
things stick on your boots. This 
is one of the pleasures of the 
country, from which we are delivered 
in London. Let all Cockneys be 
thankful for this mercy. 

Well, I went to the Smiths on 
Thursday, and had a capital day’s 
shooting ; but I don’t suppose any 
one cares particularly how many 
birds I shot, so I will only speak 
of the hour of luncheon and rest 
in the middle of the day. The 
young ladies kindly brought the 
first, and disturbed the latter. 
There were two Miss Smiths, plain 
girls with freckles and red plaits ; 
dear little Bell, and a lady in 
mourning, who walked straight up 
to me and said, 

‘How d’ye do, Mr. Molyneux? 
I hope you have not forgotten Miss 
Travers.’ 

By her presence of mind I was 
saved from the awkwardness of 
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addressing her by the wrong name, 
as I should have done in another 
moment before all the people 
there. No one can accuse me of 
having brought this meeting about, 
I suppose ; for how was I to know 
that Mrs. Smith’s lovely new go- 
verness was Miss Montague? I 
was not sorry to see her again; 
and I felt justified in asking a 
question or two about ‘the object 
of her life.’ No one listened to us, 
as we sat a little apart from the 
rest, apparently engrossed in the 
mysteries of a game-pie. 

Her face brightened as she an- 
swered me: ‘I have found such a 
kind friend in Mr. Edward Smith, 
the brother of my hostess. He 
has undertaken to make every in- 
quiry for me in Northamptonshire, 
and to communicate with the Lon- 
don police. He says there is every 
reason to hope that I shall be suc- 
cessful in my search, if I will only 
intrust it to him.’ 

‘But have you told him all— 
have you confided in this stranger ?” 
I felt annoyed ; I don’t know why. 

‘I asked him the other day if he 
knew any one in the county of 
the name of Vavasour, and he 
questioned me so closely as to my 
object in asking, that I told him 
the truth, without meaning to do 
it in the least. It is quite a pity 
that he is not a detective, for he 
could get anything out of anybody 
in a minute. I want you to do me 
a favour, Mr. Molyneux ; and that 
is, to let me introduce you to him.’ 

‘ Certainly, if you wish it. When 
shall it be?” 

‘I thought next week would do, 
when there is to be a croquet party, 
to which you are all coming; and 
then you must tell him every single 
detail you can remember about 
Vavasour. He says, in cases like 
this, nothing is trivial enough to be 
unimportant. Jf I can only suc- 
ceed, then I don’t care what hap- 
pens to me.’ 
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Her lovely face glowed at the 
mere thought, and her eyes looked 
straight into mine without seeing 
them. I was only useful, that 
was all. 

I was almost glad when there 
was a general move ; and then I 
suddenly remembered that I had 
not spoken a word to my little 
cousin. Perhaps that was why 
she would not sing to me in the 
evening. 

I felt rather disgusted than not 
at being again dragged into the 
affaire Montague, as a Frenchman 
would have called it; but I could 
not help looking forward with some 
interest to Mrs. Smith’s croquet 
party. In the country one takes 
an interest in anything; that is the 
only way I can account for it. 

On the following Wednesday Bell 
decked herself in a white muslin 
and blue ribbons, and we started 
for the Hall in the pony-phaeton. 
When we got there, Mrs. Smith, a 
fat lady in black velvet, received 
us affably, and forthwith introduced 
me, as the solitary ‘new man,’ to a 
heap of giggling girls. I avoided 
them like the plague, and refused 
all offers of a croquet-mallet. 

In the course of the afternoon 
Miss Travers, as I must call her 
now, came up to me, and told me 
that Mr. Edward Smith had, un- 
fortunately, been called up to town, 
so the introduction could not come 
off. This she regarded as a great 
misfortune. Of course 7 did not 
care a bit. Bell came up as we 
were talking, and said, with an air 
of dignity, that she was sorry to 
interrupt, ‘ but the carriage is at the 
door, and mamma is waiting.’ I 
don’t care for croquet parties as a 
rule; but I think it a mistake to 
leave one just as it is getting lively. 
However, I had no choice in the 
matter ; so I went off, like a dutiful 
nephew. 

The next morning I was surprised 
to find a foreign-looking letter lying 


on my breakfast-plate, and still 
more so when I opened it and 
found it was from that man Va- 
vasour. Without date or address, 
it began thus: 


‘Sir,—I hear that Miss Montague 
is possessed with the insane idea 
that her poor brother was innocent 
of the charge brought against him. 
Tell her that the cards were found 
in his pocket, and there coudd be 
no stronger evidence against any 
one. I left Brussels with apparent 
precipitation because I wished to 
spare myself the pain of parting 
from the poor weak boy. I could 
no longer give him my friendship, 
so I thought it kindest to all parties 
to withdraw. Possibly you may 
think it best to show this to Miss 
Montague. I have no objection.— 
Yours, VAVASOUR.’ 


Here was a startling epistle. 
How on earth had the man found 
out my present address, and why 
did he persist in mixing me up in 
this very unpleasant affair? The 
post-marks were utterly undecipher- 
able ; but to judge from the num- 
ber of them, the letter must have 
started for the Priory almost as 
soon as I did myself. Vavasour 
was evidently far away from Eng- 
land. This was news for Miss 
Montague, and it must be con- 
veyed to her at once. As I am 
considering the best way of doing 
so, Bell looks up and says saucily, 
‘] am going to lunch at the Hall 
to-day, so if you have any message 
for your friend Miss Travers I can 
deliver it.’ 

‘Thank you, Bell ; I may take 
you at your word. When do you 
start ? 

‘ At twelve o'clock.’ 

I enclosed Vavasour’s letter in 
an envelope addressed to Miss 
Travers, and just wrote in the in- 
side: ‘Received this morning, to 
my surprise. I thought it best to 
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send it to you.—J. M.’ And punctu- 
ally at twelve o'clock I stood in 
the Hall, waiting for my little cousin. 
She was late—as women always 
are ; but she looked so nice that 
any one must have been a brute 
to be cross with her. Indeed, I felt 
prompted to give her a kiss, which 
called up the rosiest of blushes. 
We always exchanged a cousinly 
salute both morning and evening ; 
but an impromptu one seemed 
much more effective, and she 
scrambled into the carriage as if 
she had been bitten. Then I said 
carelessly, 

‘And, Bell dear, will you be so 
kind as to give this to Miss Travers? 
It contains an address she wanted.’ 

What was my surprise when my 
letter was flung on the gravel, and 
Bell said, in an extraordinary sort 
of muffled voice, 

‘ You can give it to the postman. 
J won't carry it for you !’ 

Then she cracked her whip, and 
the ponies darted off at a rapid 
pace. I was still standing at the 
porch in a state of bewilderment 
when the carriage dashed up to 
the door once again. The page- 
boy jumped down to pick up the 
letter, and Bell, with tears in her 
bright eyes, bent forward and 
whispered, 

‘I beg pardon, cousin Jem.’ 

Dear little thing! I felt quite 
soft. 

That evening, as we were stand- 
ing together looking over some 
music, my aunt being asleep in her 
armchair, Bell says softly, 

‘I wonder if you would like me 
to tell you what I heard at the 
Hall to-day, or whether it would 
vex you too much ?” 

‘What is it, dele cousine? Out 
with it. If you told me the place 
was burnt to the ground, I should 
not mind it much.’ 

‘ But it was about Miss Travers. 
Jack was telling me that he did 
not think she would be long at the 
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Hall ; for she flirts so dreadfully 
with his uncle Edward. They are 
always meeting in the shrubbery, 
and talking together in whispers. 
I don’t think it nice of her, and 
she a governess too.’ 

I got quite red in the face, and 
Bell saw it too; so we were both 
angry from different causes, as I 
replied loftily, 

‘ Miss Travers is a perfect lady, 
as any one may see at a glance ; 
and who cares what a boy like 
John Smith says about her? You 
mustn’t heed such gossip,’ 

‘Oh, indeed! I knew you 
wouldn’t believe it.” And with a 
toss of her head Bell walked off to 
the piano, and sang with energy a 
song I absolutely abhorred. 

I heard nothing more from or 
about Miss Montague. If she 
wished to see me, she knew where 
to find me ; and if she wanted my 
help, she was sure to ask for it, for 
she always did. We met in church 
on Sundays, and I made a point of 
dawdling through the churchyard 
to give her an opportunity of speak- 
ing to me, but she never used it; 
so I really thought I had heard the 
last of a bad business, I had 
promised to spend a day or two 
with a gentleman whose acquaint- 
ance I had formed at the Hall; so 
I left the Priory on the 25th of 
October, intending to be in London 
by the rst, and to spend the inter- 
val at Mr. Thornton’s. He was 
such an uncommonly pleasant fel- 
low, that I could not refuse his 
invitation. Nobody wished me to 
leave, and I felt quite low myself 
as I stood on the platform at Ditch- 
field, and waited in a damp fog for 
the down-train. There was another 
passenger waiting on the other side 
for the up-train, and I was surprised 
to see that it was Miss Montague. 
As I caught her eye she beckoned 
to me, and I dashed across the 
line in spite of the porter’s remon- 
strances. 
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‘I have left the Hall,’ she said 
quietly, but her face flushed as she 
spoke ; ‘and as there will be many 
stories about me, I thought I should 
like to tell you the truth. They 
could not know why I talked so 
often to Mr. Smith, but you do; 
and when they found me in the 
billiard-room alone with him late 
last night, they said such things of 
me that I was obliged to say I 
would go this morning.’ 

‘But why did this man wish to 
compromise you so unnecessarily ?’ 
I asked angrily. ‘Why didn’t he 
say what he had to say, like an 
honest man, in open day?’ 

*I don’t know,’ she said rather 
dejectedly. ‘ But he told me that 
he had news of Vavasour, and that 
would take me anywhere at any 
hour. He wanted me to give in, 
when I showed him the letter ; but 
I told him the letter was a de- 
ception, and the post- marks 
forged.’ 

‘Forged !’ I exclaimed ; but be- 
fore she could make a reply the 
train was there, and she had to get 
in. As it was on the point of 
starting, a dog-cart dashed up, a 
gentleman sprang out, and, rushing 
across the platform, darted into 
the first carriage he came to. As 
he passed me I could have sworn 
that it was Vavasour, but it was 
such a momentary glimpse that I 
knew I could not trust to it. 

Then the station: master said with 
a smile, 

‘Near shave — wasn’t it, sir? 
Gentleman from the Hall — Mr. 
Edward Smith. Your train’s doo, 
sir. Will you go by the steps, 
please?’ 

So he had followed her up to 
town. I always had my suspicions 
of the fellow, with his infernal of- 
ficiousness; but perhaps I had 
wronged him, and he meant matri- 
mony after all. Anyhow it was no 
concern of mine, and I should pro- 
bably never see Nellie Montague’s 


lovely face again. Thornton put 
it all out of my head, and I really 
think I should have forgotten all 
about it if an unlucky chance had 
not made me pass an out-of-the- 
way church, in some street near the 
Strand, the morning after my return 
to London. I was hurrying along 
the pavement, when I looked up, 
and saw, to myamazement, Charlie 
Montague’s sister leaning on the 
arm of the long-sought Vavasour. 

‘ Vavasour !’ I exclaimed, in un- 
bounded astonishment. ‘ So, Miss 
Montague, you have found him at 
last 

‘Are you mad?’ he cried in a 
voice choked with passion, ‘Stand 
back, and let us pass!’ 

But she clutched me by the 
arm, as she had done that first 
night. 

‘What do you mean—are you 
dreaming? This is—’ 

‘ This is Vavasour, and no other. 
I wil? speak ! I said angrily, as he 
tried to stop my mouth. She looked 
from one to the other, a gray white- 
ness came over her horror-struck 
face, and with a gasping cry she 
sank down on the stone pavement. 
‘He is the only man on earth who 
can clear your brother.’ 

‘Do you know what you have 
done, you cursed meddler ?’ cried 
Vavasour savagely, as he lifted her 
into a cab which was waiting. 
‘She will have to choose now be- 
tween her dead brother and her 
living Ausband ! 

They drove off, and I never saw 
them again. For a few minutes I 
stood as if rooted to the pave- 
ment, and then I walked on me- 
chanically towards the Temple. 

And this is how my connection 
with these two people came to an 
end. They had dragged me into 
their concerns against my will, and 
then, one of them at least, went off 
calling me a meddler. 

I would have held my tongue if 
I had known they were married, 
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but how was I to guess it? Istill I never had the curiosity to in- 
consider I was hardly used. What quire. 

became of them I never knew. I have settled down into my 
They drove off from the church- usual quiet habits, but I think I 
door that cold Novembermorning, shall probably run down for a 
and they may have been lost in a Christmas visit to the Priory. 

fog for all I know to the contrary. Bell will expect me, I am sure. 


























BEN TROVATO. 


LOVE-PHRASES On your lips o’erflow 
With oh, such fleetness ; 

As Mantalini says, I know 

They’re very ‘naughty fibs,’ although 

They’re ‘charming sweetness.’ 







You'd swear on any sacred book, 
Koran or Bible ; 

So deeply serious too you look, 

If one your honesty mistook 

’Twould be a libel. 











You swear you love. Your constancy 
Shall be undying. 

You never think of aught but me. 
Yet, though I smile complacently, 


I know it’s lying. 












The whitest lies! So I add too 
My obdbligato. 

We sing the sweet false measure through. 

Your story, though it isn’t true, 


Is ben trovato. 












Life-music this! Once each had been 
Of such despiser ; 

But you and I, my love serene, 

Have grown, since childhood’s springtide green, 

Older and wiser. 















TOO LATE TO MEND. 


By LYNN WOOD. 





CHAPTER I. 


‘Hato! I ought to know you !” 

I looked up to see to whom the 
bluff tones belonged, in which my 
acquaintanceship was claimed. A 
big stalwart man, whose brown 
face was barely traceable behind a 
profuse growth of black curly hair, 
overshadowed me, damming up the 
stream of passenger traffic which 
flows continually through Cheap- 
side, until we stood in imminent 
risk of being carried away helpless 
and overwhelmed by the contend- 
ing current; but my shaggy un- 
known friend averted the cata- 


strophe by hooking me on to him- 


self, and striking out for the doors 
of an adjacentrestaurant. During 
that brief interval I turned over in 
my mind the tale of my acquaint- 
ance, but in vain. 

‘Why, old fellow, you look as if 
you didn’t know me.’ 

‘Well-er, I— I1—must-er—’ I 
never could express my thoughts 
fluently, like some people. 

‘You’re Cheesman minimus, 
surely,’ he exclaimed, placing his 
great brown hand on my shoulder. 
On the back was an anchor pricked 
in faintly with Indian ink. At once 
I recognised my handiwork, and 
replied unhesitatingly, 

‘Bob Stine! Old Chalker’s! of 
course !’ 

* Ofcourse. Come in, old fellow. 
Have you dined ? No! Very well, 
then come in with me, and we'll 
have a cosy meal and talk things 
over.’ 

This wasa considerable improve- 
ment upon the solitary meal I had in 
prospect, therefore I readily agreed. 
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‘What will you have, Cheesman, 
Julienne, mock-turtle, macaroni? 
Julienne, eh? All right. Waiter !’ 

Whatever else Bob might have 
learnt during the eight years that 
had elapsed since I last saw him, 
he certainly had acquired the art 
of ordering a capital dinner. 

We were very soon in full career, 
talking and laughing and dining 
with about equal energy. 

*I declare, Cheesman,’ Stine 
exclaimed, ‘ you haven’t altered in 
the slightest during the last eight 
years; in fact, you might have just 
left old Chalker’s.’ 

‘Do you think so, old fellow?’ I 
rejoined, rather ruefully, I must 
confess. My hand rose nervously 
but now hopelessly to the smooth 
and sterile surface of my cheek, 
which had for so many years dis- 
appointed my most anxious and 
repeated efforts. However, I dis- 
sembled my feelings. 

*Can’t say the same for you, 
Bob. Without the old anchor I 
don’t think I should have recog- 
nised you. What have you been 
doing all these years? Did you 
not think of the Church ?’ 

‘Ha, ha, yes; but the Church 
wouldn’t think of me. I was 
entered at Trinity, and remained 
there just three months, when they 
turned me out.’ 

‘Turned you out! Why? what 
for ?” 

‘Well, it’s soon told. I had a 
row with a fellow there, a young 
sprig of a lord, and almost killed 
him in a pugilistic encounter that 
was arranged between us by the 
sporting community. His noble 
pa kicked up such a dust, and 
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altogether it became so uncomfort- 
able for me, that I determined to 
cut the whole thing ; and having, 
you know, a little money of my 
own, and no ties of any sort, the 
second month after the affair saw 
me ensconced in a miniature bed- 
room on the top floor of a New 
York hotel. Henceforth I was 
known as No. 999. No. 1000 
wasn’t a bad sort of fellow, also 
an Englishman, and being situated 
somewhat like myself we speedily 
chummed, and have knocked about 
in company ever since ; that is to 
say until yesterday fortnight, when 
he returned to America, leaving me 
alone to pass through a severe 
ordeal I have lately undergone in 
company with a lady, a clergyman, 
and a few friends.’ 

‘What, you don’t mean to say 
you're married !’ 

‘A fact, old fellow, to the finest 
girl you ever set eyes on. She’s 
at her mother’s in Harley Street, 
whither I am going to return this 
evening. We have just come up 
from the Wight, and are taking a 
breather preparatory to a fling in 
Paris.’ 

‘Well, Stine, you do astonish 
me. I should have thought you 
the very last man to be caught in 
the matrimonial meshes. I must 
express the deepest commiseration 
for you in your misfortune.’ 

‘ Ah, Cheesman, my boy,’ replied 
Stine, not in theslightest affected by 
my ‘ chaff,’ ‘ you must see my wife, 
and then you shall commiserate me 
if you can. Let me see,’ he con- 
tinued thoughtfully, ‘the day after 
to-morrow we start for Paris, where 
we shall remain at least three 
weeks ; two weeks more for a run 
down to the Tyrol, then a week to 
recover at Shanklin or Ventnor, 
and then for home. You must 
know I’ve bought a little place 
down in Hampshire. It was going 
for a song, and I thought I couldn’t 
better invest my little pile than in 
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becoming a respectable landed pro- 
prietor. Of course, you will come 
down when we’re settled ; they tell 
me there’s some capital shooting to 
be had in my woods, so that you will 
have something else to do than 
criticise the newly-married couple.’ 

Stine might have altered in per- 
sonal appearance, but otherwise he 
was just the same noisy, headlong, 
impetuous fellow that he had ever 
been, full of thoughtless enthusi- 
asm, led often thereby into great 
faults, ever followed by the wildest 
and most evanescent contrition. 

‘Then it will be somewhere 
about the middle of August before 
you have settled down, which would 
make it rather too long beforehand 
to come to any definite agreement 
now. At present I don’t see any 
obstacle to my running away from 
town for a week or two about that 
time. Perhaps you will just drop 
me a line, if you are still in the 
same mind ; and if circumstances 
permit, I shall be very glad to 
make your wife’s acquaintance and 
renew our schoolboy friendship.’ 

‘ Very well, old fellow; then that’s 
settled. Let me fill up your glass.’ 

‘Not a drop more, thanks,’ I ex- 
claimed ; there were already two 
empty bottles on the table, and 
the hand of Soberness was raised 
in warning. 

‘ By Jove, though, it’s getting on 
for eight o’clock ; how the time has 
sped ! exclaimed Stine. ‘I must 
get back to my wife as speedily as 
possible. I was due at seven. I 
don’t know how ever I shall make 
my peace.’ 

Stine wouldn’t hear of my paying 
a farthing, but met the not very 
modest demands without flinching 
a muscle. Evidently he had sung 
the song of dollars and dimes to a 
good tune, or else he hadn’t yet 
learnt the value of money. He 
was only six-and-twenty. 

Having lighted our cigars, a 
hansom was hailed, and we sped 
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swiftly westward. I dropped him 
at Harley Street with a parting 
shake of the hand that almost dis- 
located my rightarm, and proceeded 
to my bachelor den in the north- 
west district. 

No doubt there are many cap- 
able of envying my condition. 
Somebody has written somewhere 
a line which may bear a distant 
resemblance to my recollection of 
it, which is, ‘ Never a deep, but 
there’s a deeper still.’ Only upon 
the strength of that asseveration 
could I entertain such a possibility. 
It is not that I am hard up. I 
daresay I make six hundred a year, 
and my tastes are not expensive. 
I don’t owe more money than is 
necessary to keep up appearances, 
and I never get more than three 
or four notices in the year as to 
the inadequate state of my banking 
account. Nevertheless, though 
seated in the most delightful of 
rocking-chairs, and attired in all 
the luxury of Eastern nég/igé, with 
a gorgeous hubble-bubble at my 
feet, I am not happy. 

In my ears there rings a hateful 
sound that is ever recurring. Or 
rather the ghost ofa hateful sound, 
which haunts me day and night, 
becoming almost inaudible in the 
toil and turmoil of the day, but 
waxing wildly, fiendishly audible 
so soon as my hands and brain 
relax, and I seek to enjoy the 
ancient heritage of labour, rest at 
eve. 

What though I strive with the 
titanic power of a Locke to an- 
alyse my mind and regulate my 
thoughts aright ? Unbidden there 
arises before me the fairy landscape 
of the Isle of Wight Undercliff. It 
is early morning, and a blue haze 
swims between me and the beauti- 
ful stratiform face of the cliff above. 
Below, the broad smooth sea laps 
with a lazy murmur over the loose 
shingle. The counterpane of clouds 
1s not yet swept away, and the long 
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smooth rollers are scarcely awak- 
ened from their summer night’s 
swoon. I am not alone; oh, that 
I had been! With the springy step 
and regal carriage of a sylvan god- 
dess, a beautiful maiden steps at 
my side. Her little sister is scram- 
bling about, a restless speck on the 
yellow shingle far below. Thus 
we had passed the long summer 
days together, joyous and laughing, 
recking nothing of the future. Oh, 
what a beautiful charm had the 
present for me! What though 
each day was a golden link which 
bound me to the maiden at my 
side? Christ’s martyr embraced 
not more eagerly the swathing 
flame than did I the molten links 
which burnt with ever-increasing 
intensity into my heart. Why did 
no friendly spirit interpret for me 
the light laugh and the free glance 
of the dancing eyes, which ever 
answered to my tenderest adjura- 
tions? 

The sun rises higher in the 
heavens, and a leafy nook by the 
wayside invites us to tarry a mo- 
ment, and view the magnificent 
transformation scene about to take 
place. A light breeze sweeps over 
the sea-surface, leaving myriads of 
tumbling wavelets in its wake, the 
white coverlet of clouds is rolled 
away, the great sun looks down 
upon the scene, and lo! every 
dancing wavelet is wreathed in 
diamonds, leaping and flashing in 
all the exuberance of its new-born 
splendour. 

Within our shady recess the 
coolness of the past night lingers 
still, and the starry dewdrop glis- 
tens amongst the dark foliage. 
Now, thought I, as I gazed upon 
my sylvan queen, now art thou 
fitly framed, my love ; it is well that 
the divine masterpiece should be 
set in the creation’s brightest 
glories. 

Though we were silent my gaze 
was eloquent, as her changing 
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colour warned me. But why should 
I withhold that which my eyes had 
already confessed? I strove no 
longer, but poured out my pent- 
up love in a torrent of passionate 
words at her feet.... Oh, that 
hateful sound! A Jaugh light and 
unconstrained rings in my ear. 
Bright and keen, like a delicate 
blade of steel, it pierces to my 
heart’s core, and the wound will 
rankle ever; for the blade was 
poisoned—contempt was in her 
laugh! 


CHAPTER II. 

THE month of August was draw- 
ing to a close, and I felt like a 
guilty thing as I crept over the 
‘hot pavement during the broiling 
afternoon. But even tie painful 
feeling of conspicuousness which 
oppressed me as I trod the now 
deserted haunts was better to bear 
than the awfulness of my rooms. 
Never for years past had I been in 
London at this season, and there 
was a something uncanny about 
all my surroundings. The eyes in 
all my pictures, of which I had 
rather a nice collection, seemed to 
follow me about with such unusual 
intensity ; curious rustlings behind 
wardrobes and curtains, and unac- 
countable shadowsacross the room, 
were continually startling me into 
a cold perspiration. In fact, I felt 
like an intruder ; as if my departure 
would be the signal for all the 
eerie sprites and demons who in- 
habit deserted places to rush 
wildly forth,and disport themselves 
after the manner of their kind. No 
doubt they were waxing impatient, 
but what could Ido? ‘To goand 
bury myself in some miserable 
*countrified’ spot was abhorrent to 
my very soul, and somehow the 
sea-side had lost all charm for me. 
Not that that affair at Bonchurch 
has anything to do with my repug- 
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nance to the sea. I am not 2 
likely man to fall in love in a hurry. 
The fact of it is, I came across 
rather a pretty girl whilst staying 
in the Isle of Wight last year, to 
whom I had been introduced in 
town, and there ensued a2 furious 
flirtation, which of course came to 
a natural end with the holiday, 
when we parted very good friends. 

In vain I had called at the 
familiar doors of my friends Rith, 
Jarwoon, Bones, and Sobinson. The 
answer was monotonous in the 
extreme—‘ Gone out of town, sir’ 
—delivered mostly in an aggrieved 
tone, and with a stare of astonish- 
ment at my appearance. 

Having sauntered about till my 
feet ached miserably, and finding 
myself opposite the club, I thought 
I would drop in and rest a bit, and 
was crossing theroad todo so, when 
I was startled by a frightful yell, 
and discovered on looking round 
a gleaming set of yellow teeth and 
a pair of big bloodshot eyes within 
a few inches of my head, a horse 
having been pulled up with a smart- 
ness of which a hansom cabman 
alone is capable. 

‘Now then, yer lazy beggar, why 
don’t yer go to bed and sleep? 
What do yer s’pose my ’orse’s 
mouth’s made of ?’ &c. 

Knowing that my vituperative 
powers were no match for those of 
an incensed cabby, I was about 
making off with as little loss of 
dignity as possible, when I caught 
sight of the hansom’s occupant, and 
to my surprise beheld Stine—for 
from the day when I left him at 
Harley Street to the present mo- 
ment the thought of him had not 
once entered my mind. 

‘The recognition was mutual, and 
he at once jumped out and dis- 
missed the cab. 

‘Why, Cheesman, is that you?’ 
he exclaimed. 

‘I think so, old fellow; but I 
shall be able to tell you more con- 
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fidently presently, when I have a 
little recovered myself.’ 

‘By Jove, though, that was a 
near touch ; I never saw anything 
sO neat in my life as the way in 
which that man pulled up. Why, 
you walked straight at us.’ 

‘Did I? I answered. For the 
life of me I could not have given 
a more ample rejoinder. 

Stine looked hard at me a mo- 
ment, and then said, 

* Do you know, Cheesman, I do 
think you have got a fit of the 
blues. It’s high time you left this 
vast stewing-pan. I have been rack- 
ing my brains for the last fortnight 
to think how I should find out your 
whereabouts ; for, if you recollect, 
I never asked your address. At 
last I determined to put an adver- 
tisement into the agony column 
of the Zimes, and should certainly 
have done so if I had not almost 
bowled you over so fortunately.’ 

‘Humph! So fortunately, I 
think you said.’ 

‘Well, it was a narrow shave; 
but you are ail right now, and | 
have got hold of you. ‘This time 
I sha’n’t lose you out of my sight 
till I have landed you at my place. 
What are you going to do to-night ?” 

‘Oh, nothing particular.’ 

‘Have you any engagement for 
this next week ?” 

I never trust memory with any- 
thing; so I pulled out my note- 
book. 

* Let me see, to-day’s Monday ; 
to-morrow I was going to Johnson’s 
place, but I’ve had a line to say 
he has accepted an invitation to 
Scarborough. Wednesday,  tea- 
party at my aunt’s—mem., send an 
excuse. Thursday, have my hair 
cut—tut, tut, tut! No, there’s no- 
thing particular, Stine, old fellow.’ 

‘Well, then, there’s no obstacle 
to your leaving town with me to- 
morrow morning, is there ?” 

‘N-no, I don’t think there 
is.’ 
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your club ?’ 

‘Yes. Come in and dine, and 
we'll knock the balls about after- 
wards.’ 

We passed a very pleasant even- 
ing. Stine had become a wonder- 
fully entertaining fellow, rather 
noisy, but full of tun, and as light- 
hearted as a lad of twelve years. 

I got to my chambers rather 
late, and packed up a few things, 
as I discovered on the following 
morning. Amongst the few things 
were a counterpane, a blanket, two 
odd boots, a few of the chimney 
ornaments, with the tongs laid care- 
fully across the top. 

However, I got things straight 
at last, and galloped all the way 
to Waterloo Station, where I just 
succeeded in popping into Stine’s 
compartment before the train 
started. 

This was an express; and with- 
in an hour and a half it stopped 
(the guard having been instructed) 
at Little Bramblebury, and we 
alighted. A neat dogcart, with a 
splendid animal in the shafts, a- 
waited our arrival. 

A liveried groom took charge of 
my ‘Gladstone; and Stine taking 
the reins, off we dashed, leaving 
the man to scramble up and secure 
a seat in the course of our journey 
home. 

‘I hope Mrs. Stine won’t be 
startled at your bringing home a 
stranger in such an unpremeditated 
manner,’ I remarked, as we neared 
the lodge gates. 

‘Oh, no,’ he answered. ‘I told 
her I should bring you back if I 
found you. But what do you think 
of my mare? She has brought us 


along in splendid style.’ 

‘I think it’s a very nice horse,’ 
I answered, ‘though I don’t know 
much about them.’ 

The gates having been thrown 
open beforehand, we entered un- 
checked, and, dashing through a 
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fine long avenue of trees, pulled up 
in grand style before the front door 
of a handsome stone-built house. 
Before I could take any observa- 
tions Stine had pushed me into the 
hall, where I stood helpless, feeling 
very unsafe on the slippery surface 
of the beautiful mosaic floor, whilst 
Stine made the place echo with his 
stentorian orders and inquiries after 
the mistress. 

‘What’s become of you all, San- 
ton?’ he exclaimed, addressing a 
sombre portly bald-headed person- 
age, whom I supposed to be the 
butler. ‘I can’t make any one 
hear,’ 

‘ No wonder, as your first arrival 
was enough to stun the household.’ 
That is what the man might with 
truth have rejoined, but did not. 
His actual response, given in great 
humility, was, 

‘Indeed, sir, very sorry, I’m 
sure. They are all about some- 
where, sir.’ 

‘ A lot of lazy rascals ! Well, see 
that Mr. Cheesman is made com- 
fortable. Do you like a big room 
or a small one, Cheesman ?’ 

‘I don’t mind, thanks,’ I an- 
swered. 

‘No. 3, Santon. Did you say 
your mistress was in ?” 

The butler answered in a low 
tone, and with a mysterious manner 
that seemed to me very remarkable. 

‘The mistress retired to her 
room after lunch, sir, and said 
would you excuse her this evening, 
as she had a bad headache.’ 
‘Very good, Santon; that will 
do.’ 

Stine’s manner became suddenly 
. more subdued ; and turning to me, 
he said, 

‘It wants just an hour before 
you will hear the dinner-gong. I 
shall see you again then.’ 

Stine’s own valet was summoned, 
and he showed me to my room. 
I have a habit—shared, I think, by 
many indolent people—of sinking 
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into a chair as soon as I enter 
my bedchamber, and allowing my 
thoughts to roam at will, until the 
stern hand of necessity takes me 
by the collar and shakes me into 
action. Something with open arms 
standing directly behind me as I 
looked out on to the beautiful ter- 
races and parterres, I naturally 
dropped into it. After my mind 
had passed through a sort of dis- 
solving views of reflection, I be- 
came conscious of an endeavour to 
recali a thought which had passed 
through my mind during our jour- 
ney down, and which had been 
continually presenting itself, and 
disappearing again, as soon as I 
strove to fix it, in a phantom-like 
way that was extremely annoying. 
Stine’s wife was the clue. What had 
he said about her? That was just 
it! He had said nothing about 
her! I could not fail to remark 
the contrast. On each occasion 
when I had alluded to her he had 
turned off the conversation, quite 
abruptly sometimes ; whilst during 
our previous rencontre he could 
not say enough about her sweet 
disposition, her beauty and accom- 
plishments, and the rest. Alas, 
poor Bob !—poor wife! However, 
it was no business of mine; besides, 
they might still be happy in a 
splendid establishment like this, 
by each following his or her own 
inclination, independently of the 
other. Any further disposal of my 
hospitable friend’s most private 
affairs was put at an end by the 
sounding of the dinner-gong. Long 
experience had rendered me skilful 
in speedy dressing, and within a 
very few minutes I had plunged 
into evening dress, and was ready 
to descend, a little warm, but per- 
fectly calm, and with my white bow 
tied to a nicety. 

There were only three of us at 
table; the third party being a 
middle-aged lady, Mrs. Waddleton 
Dukke by name, who, as I speedily 
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discerned, occupied the position of 
companion to Mrs. Stine. 

Everything was conducted in the 
most ceremonious manner ; in fact, 
I could not help comparing the 
meal to a solemn funeral. We were 
attending the interment of the va- 
rious deceased who were laid out 
on the board, whilst grave re- 
marks, which we each made at 
intervals, were the tolling of the 
passing-bell. 

At last the obsequies were con- 
cluded, and Mrs. Waddleton Dukke 
retired with bowed head and sub- 
dued manner, as befitted the gravity 
of the occasion, leaving Stine and 
myself to sip our wine in turns, 
and wish devoutly we could find 
something to say to each other. 
My eyes wandered all round the 
room, lighting upon every object 
except Bob, a curious reluctance 
having come over me to meeting 
his eye. This, I believe, was mu- 
tual; for when at last I looked 
stealthily round in his direction, I 
just caught him going through the 
same manceuvre, and our eyes met, 
to be diverted again with a sud- 
denness that produced a mutual 
start. Matters were now at a 
climax ; and when Bob turned his 
face to me I saw his facial muscles 
quivering in all directions. It was 
the premonitory tremor ushering 
in the earthquake. A moment 
later the walls were rocking before 
the shock of Stine’s stentorian 
laughter, in which my weaker ca- 
chinnation was entirely drowned. 
During a momentary lull I heard 
a shuffling of steps outside the door, 
of which the handle was turned, 
without, however, any one entering 
the room. On turning to Stine to 
remark the circumstance, I saw his 
eyes fixed in that direction, and he 
half rose, as if to bid the unknown 
enter. It was a simple circum- 
stance enough. Bob’s laughter 
might well have irritated his wife’s 
nerves, and this was a reprimand 
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sent by some unwilling messenger ; 
nevertheless, a painful change was 
apparent upon Bob’s broad face, 
so lately brimming over with laugh- 
ter. Itnow wore a heartsick, jaded 
look of expectancy, as of one who 
sees evil in the future, and knows 
not when it may fall. Iam nota 
good young man—far from it, I 
fear—and that intrinsic selfishness 
which is the common vice of the 
latter-day youth is, no doubt, shared 
largely by me ; yet I could not help 
feeling the deepest commiseration 
for a man, however otherwise petted 
by Fortune, who could wear such 
an expression as that. However, 
I did not inquire as to the dis- 
quieting cause, nor did he volunteer 
an explanation. After a short in- 
terval of silence Stine remarked, 
with a pitiful attempt at jocularity, 

‘Cheesman, old boy, we are a 
cheerful lot, are we not ?’ 

‘He, he!’ I responded rather 
nervously, looking preternaturally 
solemn immediately afterwards. 

‘Mrs. —ahem!— Mrs. Dukke 
might be glad of our company,’ I 
then ventured to remark. 

‘Very well, old fellow, let’s go. 
It’s getting rather dull here, isn’t it ? 
Mrs. Waddleton Dukke will per- 
haps give us a song.’ 

That lady did give us a song— 
‘The Lark ascends’—in what might 
have been called a contralto voice, 
but which sounded to me like thin 
bass. I was also favoured in the 
course of an hour and a half, or 
thereabouts, whilst Stine was out 
of the room, with a confidential and 
detailed account of Mrs. W. D.’s 
noble lineage. Her ancestors, as 
I was given to understand, hailed 
from the Netherlands, and were in 
decidedly flourishing circumstances 
when Holland was a mere pond 
and the rest of Europe an uncul- 
tured wilderness. 

However, I solaced myself with 
the well-established fact that all 
things have an end ; and at length 
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this most dismal of evenings drew 
to a close, and we retired to our 
respective couches, hoping every- 
thing from the morrow. 





CHAPTER III. 


BeautiruL Hampshire! How 
I love thy soft verdant upland, 
whose tuneful woods and rural soli- 
tude alike speak peace to the weary 
dwellers in— But stay. The glories 
of an August morning, fresh and 
sparkling from its nocturnal dew- 
bath, have led me into transgressing 
my physician’s strict injunction 
not to exercise my poetic faculty, 
owing to the distressing and 
enervating effect it must neces- 
sarily produce upon an organism 
so delicate and highly wrought as 
mine. The cheerful hind had 
broken his fast some three hours 
since, and his hungry thoughts 
were doubtless already centred on 
his dinner, before I raised my win- 
dow, preparatory to descending. 

A lady in morning attire was 
sauntering in an umbrageous alley 
to the left of the house. The 
foliage was too thick to allow of a 
distinct view of the early wanderer ; 
but I could see enough of a tall 
graceful form to preclude the idea 
of its being Mrs. Dukke. Bob’s 
wife, no doubt. <A horrible tickling 
arose in my throat, caused, pro- 
bably, by the unusual draught of 
strong double-distilled morning air 
which I had just taken, and before I 
couldcontrol myself I had coughed. 

The ladystayed in her walk, and 
looked up through a gap in the 
trees. Who, by all that’s impe- 
rious ! Why, that’s— Instantly my 
head was withdrawn, and I felt that 
my face was as red as the roses 
beneath my window. Love, re- 
sentment, shame, passed through 
my breast in quick succession, and 
returned, hand-in-hand, to dance a 
wild fas de trois for the space of 
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five awful minutes, during which 
time I had formed the desperate 
determination of descending from 
my window by means of the creep- 
ers, and dashing madly for Little 
Brambleb--ry station. A knock at 
the door, however, at once put an 
end to that idea. Without waiting 
for an answerthe door was opened, 
and Stine walked in. 

* Hallo, Cheesman, old man! he 
exclaimed. ‘Glad to see you up. 
Thought you weren’t well.’ 

‘I hope-er I haven’t-er—’ I 
replied. 

‘Oh, no, not atall. Breakfast is 
always on the table till eleven 
o’clock, and nobody ever waits. 
By the bye, Cheesman, you don’t 
look very much refreshed by your 
night’s rest. In fact, you look as 
if you hadn’t been to bed.’ 

‘Ha, ha! Do I, old fellow? 
Then it’s not my fault ; for I have 
been most soberly asleep till within 
the present hour.’ 

‘Ah, well, then you only want 
your breakfast, which you shall 
have at once. Come along down.’ 

Stine had quite recovered his 
cheery, not to say boisterous, man- 
ner. I was marched out of the 
room, and seated at the breakfast- 
table, before I had well taken in his 
proposal. 

As if the table had not been 
laden with comestibles of every de- 
scription, Bob rang the bell, ob- 
serving, 

‘George will send you up some- 
thing to eat in a minute; in the 
mean time perhaps you will amuse 
yourself with anything you may 
fancy. I will just run out and tell 
Ida you are down.’ 

Ida! Howl loved and hated 
the name! How often had it been 
to me the sweet ever-recurring re- 
frain in the soft fairy music of a 
summer’s reverie! But now—now 

Ihate it. Oh, that I could hate its 
owner too! But that is impossible. 

A shadow fell across the room, 
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and behold, in the framework of 
the window, with the background 
of the lovely garden, stood my 
Diana—Ida, the wife of Bob Stine ! 

I could not trust myself to speak, 
scarcely even to look up, but ad- 
vanced slowly towards her. She 
spoke: 

‘It is Mr. Alfred Cheesman, as I 
said. I told my husband I didn’t 
require to be introduced, but he 
wouldn’t believe me. How do you 
do? Very glad to renew our ac- 
quaintance.’ 

Merciful Heaven! She spoke to 
me in such a tone of mingled 
amusement and commiseration, as 
a gracious lady might adopt to a 
passionate child, who strives with 
the rising tears and will not be 
comforted. Pride and resentment 
came to my aid, and I was enabled 
to answer with a steady voice : 

‘Thank you, Mrs. Stine. You 
honour me very much. I hope you 
are quite well.’ 

‘Very well indeed, thank you,’ 
she replied. 

‘ Allow me to congratulate you 
upon the alliance you have made.’ 

As I uttered these words a flush 
overspread her face, which sud- 
denly acquired an expression of 
mingled fury and shame, such as I 
had never hitherto witnessed on a 
human countenance. Beside this 
was the desperate effort to exercise 
self-control, prompted by the ever- 
present sense of propriety, causing 
the waves of passion to surge and 
boil at the resistance. What un- 
governable words hovered upon her 
lips ? 

There was a crash at the other 
end of the room, and Stine, who 
had entered unnoticed by us, raised 
his great bearded face from the 
ground, holding in his hand the 
fragments ofa piece of the beautiful 
breakfast-service. 

‘There!’ he exclaimed, looking 
at us both, ‘that is the second I 
have broken this week. The set 
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is. completely spoilt. I really am 
the most unfortunate man !’ 

Mrs. Stine recovered her self- 
possession almost as soon as she 
heard her husband’s voice, and 
whilst he was speaking quitted the 
room. There was no mistaking 
the expression in Bob’s eyes as 
they followed her out. The ten- 
derest, most devoted love wasthere, 
intensified by that protective, al- 
most pitiful, sentiment which is so 
often inherent in men of Stine’s 
herculean stature. That his love 
was not returned was most pain- 
fully apparent. It was not so from 
the commencement, for when we 
first met he could not say enough 
of her devoted love and gentleness 
to himself, the rough uncultured 
traveller. 

Again I said to myself, ‘ Poor 
Bob! poor, poor Bob! Wherein 
have you sinned, that this evil 
should come upon you? And, 
above all, why should it fall to me 
me, who court seclusion and es- 
chew particularly all things married 
—to witness your humiliation? 
From the ends of the world you 
were brought to me, and I must 
abide the issue.’ 

Stine’s face gradually hardened 
into an expression of $ullen resolu- 
tion as he gazed in silence out of 
the window; I being thoroughly 
occupied in discussing the savoury 
dish that had been placed before 
me. 

When the heat of discussion was 
over, and my hands relaxed from 
the platter, Bob spoke : 

‘Cheesman, you never told me 
you knew my wife.’ 

‘Nor did I, Bob,’ I replied. 

*Wh-what! Why, she declared 





positively ; and besides, I heard her 
recognise you.’ 

‘It’s true, though, nevertheless; I 
did not know your wife, though I 
made the acquaintance of Ida Ber- 
rington some fifteen months ago, at 
an evening party. 


You see, no 
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little bird came to tell me that Big 
Bob, of schoolboy memory, had 
transformed her into Mrs. Robert 
Stine’ 

He smiled, and said, 

‘ Alfred Cheesman, you are a 
quibbler. Come, you have break- 
fasted, haven’t you ?” 

* Yes, thanks.’ 

‘ Suppose, then, we have a cigar, 

‘and stroll round the place.’ 

‘I shall be delighted,’ I replied; 
and we stepped forthwith into the 
garden. 

Everywhere—in the gardens, the 
park, the stables, the dairy—wher- 
ever we wandered in the course of 
a two hours’ ramble, was apparent 
the same abundance of funds. All 
was well appointed and in perfect 
condition. 

I expressed my admiration in the 
very best terms at my disposal, but 
there I stayed. Many men would 
have permitted envy to come in as 
a sneaking silent follower to their 
admiration ; but it was not my am- 
bition to fill the 7d/e of a country 
gentleman, with the chance of be- 
coming ajustice of the peace, to be 
periodically hauled over the coals 
by that supreme and terrible cadi 
the Daily Paper. 

A bachelor’s life for me, with its 
irresponsibilities, its comparative 
freedom from cares and anxieties, 
and withal the spontaneous tribute 
of adoration which matron and 
maid alike delight to pour out be- 
fore the shrine of his eligibility. 

After lunch Stine went out on a 
matter of business; Mrs. Stine, as 
usual, was nowhere; in fact, ac- 
cording to what I picked up from 
Bob’s conversation, her time seem- 
ed to be divided between solitary 
walks in the grounds and nursing 
headaches in the privacy of her own 
chamber. Being, therefore, left to 
my own resources, and fearful lest 
if I remained in the drawing-room 
I should be discovered by Mrs. 
Dukke, I retired to the library, and 
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commenced taking down the vol- 
umes, and reading bits here and 
there, in a desultory way that I 
rather affect. Dixon’s Spiritual 
Wives had caught my eye, and I 
was turning over the leaves of this 
savoury matrimonial text-book, 
when a gentle long-drawn sound, 
resembling somewhat the moaning 
of the wind in the chimney, at- 
tracted my attention. 

It could not be that, however, for 
there was not a breath of air stir- 
ring, the country being as still, un- 
der the afternoon sun, asa painted 
landscape. 

An old county family had for long 
been in possession of Bramblebury 
Grange before Stine bought it, and 
possibly they had had a Banshee in 
attendance, which he had bought 
in with the rest of the family fix- 
tures. 

The sound rose and fell with a 
remarkable regularity, and I had 
closed my book to trace it, if pos- 
sible, to its source, when a move- 
ment in the far corner of the room 
—as it appeared reflected in the 
glass doors ofthe bookcase—caught 
my eye, and at the same time the 
mysterious sound ceased. Here 
was light! Without altering my po- 
sition I continued to observe, and 
had at length the gratification of 
seeing what I had hitherto sup- 
posed to be a cushion with a shawl 
thrown carelessly over it rise from 
the sofa and shake itself into the 
semblance of Mrs. Dukke, who 
then crept stealthily out at the door, 
under the impression, no doubt, 
that she had escaped notice. 

She had scarcely disappeared 
when I remarkeda little roll of paper, 
tied round with string, lying on the 
carpet by the sofa. The string came 
untied as I picked it up, and four 
old letters fluttered to the ground. 
Without any distinct intention of 
perusing the contents, I allowed 
my eyes to pass over the first as I 
picked it up. The writing was a 
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woman’s, and commenced ‘ Darling 
Bob.’ Concluding it was from 
Stine’s wife to himself, I gave way 
to a strong impulse, and looked for 
the signature, to find written, ‘Your 
loving wife, Lucy.’ The second, 
third, and fourth I found each ad- 
dressed to ‘ My darling Bob,’ and 
subscribed respectively, ‘ Your lov- 
ing wife,’ Arabella, Joanna, and 
Esther. 

Here was a frightful discovery ! 

For a moment I was perfectly 
stunned, and looked vacantly at the 
tell-tale scraps of paper as they lay 
scattered on the floor where I had 
dropped them; then the step of 
some one approaching from with- 
out brought me to my senses, and 
immediately I collected them and 
thrust them into my pocket. 

The door was opened, and I 
stood face to face with Mrs. 
Dukke. 

‘ Ah, good-morning, Mr. Chees- 
man.’ 

‘Good -morning, Mrs. Dukke. 
I hope you find yourself pretty well 
to-day.’ 

‘Pretty well, thank you. You 
see I hold a very responsible posi- 
tion in this establishment; so large, 
and with such a young married lady 
for its mistress. One has to keep 
one’s eyes open, I can tell you.’ 

Mrs. Dukke nodded two or three 
times very sapiently. Whilst she 
was speaking I could see her eyes 
wandering furtively round the room, 
but it was no go for the good lady. 

‘Ah? I replied, and racked my 
brains for something to say that 
would cover my retreat with a little 
grace. 

After a great mental effort I re- 
marked, ‘ Beautiful afternoon, isn’t 
it?” 

‘Ah, lovely. It was just such 
an afternoon as this, some eight 
hundred years ago, when my great 
ancestor, Admiral Van Roost Dukke 
—you’ve heard of Van Roost Dukke, 
of course ?” 
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‘Oh, yes,’ I answered, in a voice 
broken with emotion; ‘ I knew him 
quite intimately.’ I was getting 
desperate. ‘But such a beautiful 
afternoon ; h-hadn’t you better go 
out ?’ 

Mrs. Dukke was speechless, and 
looked at me as if she thought I 
was going to put her out. ‘There 
was nothing else for it; so I smiled, 
and bowed, and fled. 

We did not meet again till the 
dinner-gong sounded, when we all 
assembled, Mrs. Stine included, 
around the ‘ festive’ board. Once 
or twice I caught her eyeing me 
with aglance which hintedas plainly 
as possible at my being on compos, 
and she shuddered every time I 
raised my knife; but I was too dis- 
traught with the strange, not to say 
suspicious, letters I held in my bo- 
som to take much notice of Mrs. 
Dukke. 

Stine was in remarkable good 
spirits, and kept up a running fire 
of humorous remarks the whole 
time, every now and then explod- 
ing into a loud laugh at his own 
jokes. I watched with increasing 
wonder. Could that great, simple, 
laughing fellow be the villain those 
letters would indicate? No. There 
must be some innocent explanation 
of the mysterious affair. A prac- 
tical joke, or what not? But what 
could have brought them into Mrs. 
Dukke’shand? There was no get- 
ting at the bottom of it. I deter- 
mined at length to hand them over 
to Bob himself at the first oppor- 
tunity. It was very clear that they 
ought not to remain in my hands. 

‘Cheesman ! exclaimed Bob, in 
a voice that made me jump, ‘ Ida 
wants to know if you have fallen 
suddenly in love this afternoon ? 

‘Nonsense, Robert,’ exclaimed 
Mrs. Stine ; ‘ how can you tell such 
stories ? I never said a word. Pray 
excuse him, Mr. Cheesman; he is 
such a silly fellow, you know.’ 

She actually smiled towards him, 
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and the poor fellow looked as radi- 
ant as a schoolboy at an unex- 
pected half-holiday. I saw at once 
whence his unusual glee arose. 
They must have made it up. 

We had arrived at about the third 
course, when a loud ring was heard 
at the front door, followed by the 
entrance of a lackey with a card, 
which was handed to Bob, who was 
in the act of dissecting a plump 
pheasant. He no sooner caught 
sight of the name than, with a start, 
which passed all round like an elec- 
tric shock, he shot the entire bird 
into a corner of the room. 

‘ My dear Bob, what’s the mat- 
ter?’ exclaimed Mrs. Stine. 

‘N-nothing, my dear; nothing 
at all. M-my hand slipped. How 
very awkward of me! I really must 
apologise.’ 

He sat down as he said this, and 
wiped the perspiration from his 
brow. ‘Then turning to the foot- 
man, who stood aghast as near 
the door as possible, he said, 

‘ Tell Mr. Runkin we are at din- 
ner, and—and ask him if he would 
like to come up now, or—’ 

‘Tl come up now, of course, 
Bob, old chum. Ain’t I always 
ready for a snack ?” 

Mr. Runkin, unaccustomed, I 
suppose, to the ways of polite so- 
ciety, had followed the footman up- 
stairs, and thus was enabled to 
answer for himself. 

‘Well, Dick, you do astonish 
me,’ exclaimed Bob. ‘I thought 
you in California by this time. Let 
me introduce you to my wife. 
My dear, Mr. Runkin; an old 
friend.’ 

Ida bowed very stiffly indeed. 
We were each presented in turn, 
and received a familiar nod from 
the new-comer in response. 

Then Bob, excusing himself to 
us, took his friend off, ostensibly to 
show him a room; a procedure 
which struck me as being very un- 
necessary, as a lackey could have 
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done it equally well. I took Bob’s 
place in his absence, which lasted 
half an hour. They were in close 
conversation when they returned, 
and Bob placed him next himself 
at table. The meal, which was 
much prolonged, at length came to 
an end; and Mr. Runkin opened 
the door to allow the ladies to with- 
draw, with an extravagance of gal- 
lantry so ludicrous as almost to up- 
set my gravity. Stine, however, 
looked very grave. 

‘Now, Bob,’ Runkin observed, 
closing the door and drawing in his 
chair, ‘ we’ll make ourselves snug.’ 
A result to be attained <pparently 
by the drawing close to his elbow 
of a full decanter of Bob’s nuttiest 
sherry, the lighting of a huge cigar, 
and the extending a pair of long 
thin legs over a couple of chairs. 
‘ Fine place you’ve gothere,’ he con- 
tinued. ‘ Verydifferent from the sort 
of life we’ve been used to across the 
pond, eh, Bob ?” 

‘Yes; a fellow can’t spend all 
his life knocking about, you know,’ 
Stine answered carelessly. 

‘Well, no. Ifit comes to a mat- 
ter of choice, old chum, I think 7 
should prefer 6000/. a year, with a 
country seat, and a fine wife such 
as you've got. I say, though, 
Bob,’ he continued, in a would-be 
confidential tone, and with a not 
quite sober leer, ‘she’s an im- 
prove—’ 

‘ Pass the claret-jug, Cheesman, 
will you ?’ interposed Stine. 

Although it was getting dark, I 
could see a fierce gleam in Stine’s 
eyes as he shot a sudden glance at 
his friend. . 

Runkin laughed and said, jerk- 
ing his thumb in Bob’s direction 
and addressing me, 

‘He’s a funny fellow, our noble 
host, isn’t he? We've enjoyed many 
a rare joke together.’ 

‘Indeed !' I replied. This in- 
teresting gentleman must be none 
other than Bob’s American friend. 
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‘ What have you been doing with 
yourself all this afternoon?’ Stine 
remarked to me. 

‘Oh, I’ve been turning over the 
books in your library. ‘They look 
very new, old fellow; I suppose 
you are not much given that way. 
By the bye, though, if a lady dis- 
covers a gentleman asleep, she may, 
by a certain osculatory process, win 
a pair of gloves. Does the reverse 
hold good ?” 

‘I should think so,’ replied Bob, 
with a smile. 

‘ Well,’ I continued, ‘ then I have 
lost a splendid chance; for when I 
entered the library, whom should I 
find reclining on the sofa, in a 
state of peaceful somnolency, but 
the beauteous Mrs. Dukke.’ 

‘Ho, ho, ho! laughed Runkin ; 
‘was that the fat old lady that sat 
opposite ?” 

‘Don’t you let her hear you speak 
like that, Runkin, old boy,’ ob- 
served Bob, ‘unless you wish to 
see something startling in the shape 
of spontaneous combustion ; which 
is the mildest consequence I can 
conceive of an insult to Mrs. 
Waddleton Dukke. You don’t 
know, perhaps, that she is the 
last representative of a thousand 
heroes.’ 

‘A thousand fiddlesticks! re- 
sponded Runkin contemptuously, 
as he filled his tenth glass of sherry. 
I had been keeping count out of 
curiosity. 

‘IT see you have Dixon’s Spiritual 
Wives in your library,’ I remarked 
to Bob. 

‘Why, Bob,’ interrupted Runkin, 
with a drawl and a mischievous look 
about the corners of his mouth, ‘1 
thought it was old Josh Trale’s lot 
you took over.’ 

These words acted upon Stine 
as the lighted fuse to a train of gun- 
powder. Rising in a whirlwind of 
passion, he shouted, 

“You mean lying skunk! Am I 
to be tortured by such as you? 
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Say what you please, and be d-—d 
to you!’ 

I started to my feet and hesi- 
tated. What could I say to put 
matters right, not knowing even the 
cause of the rupture ? 

Runkin sat perfectly unruffled 
and serene. After draining his glass 
he drawled out, 

‘I am grieved at you, really I am. 
C-can’t you take a joke ? 

Bob sat down again, chafing yet 
undecided and helpless. Whatcould 
a man do against such fishlike im- 
passivity ? 

Runkin now turned to me, per- 
haps as being more appreciative. 

*Arn’t you an old friend of my 
old chum’s ?’ 

‘Yes,’ I answered. 

‘And he has never told about 
our little game at Sait Lick ?” 

‘No,’ I answered. I was begin- 
ning to see my way now. 

‘Never told you! Well, by all 
that’s rum ! 

He should have said, ‘ byallthat’s 
sherry.’ 

Bob again stood up and glared 
at Runkin. I could see that it 
required but little more and the 
latter would find himself in a very 
queer situation. Bob was calcu- 
lated to leave a very palpable mark 
when his hand fell in anger ; a fact 
which perhaps penetrated Runkin’s 
brain, despite its soaked condition, 
for he now turned to Bob and said, 

‘It sha’n’t go any further, old 
chum. We won't let the new mis- 
sis into the secret. But Cheesy— 
an old friend —’tain’t fair. You 
should have seen him sitting, as 
solemn as any other saint, in the 
bosom of his family. Let me see! 
Old Josh had seven, hadn’t he? 
Yes, that was the number. Seven 


wives, and twenty—twenty-two— 
twenty-six, counting the last pair of 
twins—twenty-six olive-branches. 
Eight of them in arms, and eight 
just able to walk. Rather a respon- 
sibility for a young man.’ 
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Notwithstanding my horror at 
such a disclosure, stamped as true 
by the miserable silence with which 
Bob listened to it, I could scarcely 
help laughing. 

Runkin continued in great glee 
(the man was a thorough fiend) : 

‘I met the whole boiling of them, 
with some dozen of the youngsters, 
at New York. It was in the ation 
advertising office. They had just 
put in an advertisement, begging 
Robert Stine to return to his sor- 
rowing family. You might have 
heard their screams ten miles off 
when they caught sight of me. 
They thought, of course, you were 
just behind ; but when they found 
out their mistake, didn’t I get a 
mauling! The young uns almost 
tore the clothes off my back, and 
Joanna and Esther went into violent 
hysterics at once; whilst Lucy—’ 

The door flew suddenly open, 
and in the entrance stood Ida, 
erect and silent ; her face was per- 
fectly white even to her lips; and 
in her eyes glowed the rage and 
jealousy which it had almost killed 
her to restrain. She looked like an 
avenging angel as she stood, pale 
and motionless, with her gaze fixed 
upon her husband. In a voice 
scarcely above.a whisper, she said, 
taking off her wedding-ring and 
throwing it beneath her feet, 

‘Robert Stine, thus do I spurn 
you and the foul love you have 
offered me. You see me now for 
the last time.’ 

Ida went, and Stine—who had 
appeared as one stunned while she 
spoke—turned to me with a faint 
smile upon his lips, and then fell 
back insensible into my arms. 

Runkin was nowhere; but with 
the assistance of one of the servants, 
who were all standing agape, I car- 
ried Bob to his room raving with 
brain-fever. 

Day and night, for ten weeks, I 
was constantly at his bedside. He 
could not bear me away. During 





that time I heard such a tangled 
confession of wild deeds, mingled 
with such piteous contrition, that 
many a time my heart bled for him, 
and I could scarcely restrain the 
tears which rose to my eyes as I 


‘bent over his couch, and strove in 


vain to bring comfort to the wrung 
heart. On the broad brow was 
written, in burning characters, 
‘Reason is no more!’ But the 
most heart-rending scenes were 
those in which recollection of his 
passionately-loved wife came back 
to him, when he made the room 
echo to the name of Ida. Pitiful 
beyond description were the tones 
in which he entreated his wife to 
forgive him, to leave the past un- 
told, but to forgive. Once he cried 
with terrible violence, ‘A lie, one 
lie, and I might be happy!’ Then 
I wondered and pitied him the 
more, for I knew what he had suf- 
fered ere he purchased that fleeting 
moment of reconciliation. 

One Sunday evening, on the day 
before he died, I was reading softly 
to him one of those infinitely tender 
passages from Isaiah’s great in- 
spired poem, when the door was 
gently opened, and Ida, without 
saying a word or taking the slight- 
est notice of me, stepped across to 
Bob’s bedside. Her face was pale, 
but besides that there was not the 
slightest indication of emotion. 
Bending low over his scarcely con- 
scious form, she placed her lips to 
his, and a tear fell from her eyes, 
and hung like a dewdrop in the 
dark hair that lay long and loose 
upon the pillow. Then without 
hesitation she turned and left as 
silently as she had entered. 

I think Bob must have recognised 
his visitant, for from that moment 
until his death his face wore an ex- 
pression of calm and manly resigna- 
tion, in the place of that haggard 
weariness to which I had become so 
familiar. 

With Bob’s death ended my 
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knowledge of his affairs. I had no 
acquaintance with his relations, and 
desired none. All inquiries that I 
made after his widow were fruitless. 
She disappeared entirely from so- 
ciety. 

Will it be a cause for wonder if 
I say that Autumn never comes 
round, with her wailing winds, her 
faded flowers, and waning lights, 
without bringing to my heart sad 
thoughts and memories? That 
scornful laugh, which was so bitter 
to me, has died away into the re- 


gion of dead sounds; but I am 
still Alfred Cheesman solus, given 
upat last even bythe most sanguine 
of matrons as an unreclaimable 
bachelor. Mrs. Waddleton Dukke 
once called upon me in town, to 
express her contempt for Bob and 
his relatives, and her inextinguish- 
able regret that a lineal descendant 
of the great Van Roost Dukke 
should have lived in the same 
house with them; but I so com- 
ported myself on the occasion that 
T have never again been favoured. 





TRUE FRIENDSHIP. 


— 


Ou for a kind and loving friend, 
Who knows our better thoughts untold, 
Who'll for truth’s sake our name defend, 
And virtues more than faults unfold ! 


Oh for a pair of trustful eyes, 
To look into our own and see 
What's hidden from the worldly-wise, 
Yet all so plain to you and me! 


Oh for an honest hand to clasp, 

When heart and hand are pledged to you! 
Th’ unspoken promise of that grasp 

Would say, ‘I will be ever true.’ 


When earthly friends are false, and prove 
How fleeting are all things below, 

For peace turn to the FrieND above— 
No change can such love ever know. 


M. A. BAINES, 
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PART THE SECOND. 


The Woman. 


CHAPTER IV. 
MRS. LENOIR. 


IN more than one respect Mrs. 
Lenoir was an object of interest to 
her neighbours, and in some sense 
a mystery, which they solved after 
a fashion not uncommon among 
poor people. That she was a 
woman of superior breeding to 
themselves, and that she did not 
associate freely with them, would 
certainly, but for one consideration, 
have stirred their resentment 
against her. Mrs. Lenoir did not, 
to adopt their own vernacular, 
give herself airs. ‘At all events,’ 
said they, ‘there’s nothing stuck 
up about her.’ Moving among 
them, with her silent ways, she ex- 
hibited no consciousness of superi- 
ority, as other women in a similar 
position might have done ; instead 
of holding her head above them, 
she walked the streets with a de- 
meanour so uniformly sad and 
humble, that the feeling she evoked 
was One more of pity than of re- 
sentment. There is in most hu- 
milities a pride which hurts by 
contact, and—a common failing 
with human nature—is intended 
so todo. Had this been apparent 
in Mrs, Lenoir, her neighbours’ 
tongues would have wagged re- 
morselessly in her disfavour; but 
the contrary was the case. There 


was expressed in her bearing a 
mute appeal to them to be merci- 





ful to her; instead of placing her- 
self above them, she seemed to 
place herself below them, and she 
conveyed the impression of living 
through the sad days weighed 
down by a grief too deep for ut- 
terance, and either too sacred or 
too terrible for human communion. 
When circumstances brought her 
into communication with her neigh- 
bours, her gentleness won respect 
and consideration ; and what was 
known of her life outside the 
boundary of the lonely room she 
occupied, and which no person was 
allowed to enter, touched their 
hearts in her favour. Thus, as far 
as her means allowed her—and 
indeed, although they were not 
aware of it, far beyond her means 
—she was kind to the sick and to 
those who were poorer than her- 
self, and she frequently went hun- 
gry to bed because of the sacrifices 
she made for them. Such small 
help as she could give was inva- 
riably proffered unobtrusively, al- 
most secretly; but it became 
known, and it did her no harm in 
the estimation of her neighbours. 
But what excited the greatest 
curiosity and the most frequent 
comment was the strange fancy 
which possessed her of seeking out 
young girls who were sweetheart- 
ing, and voluntarily rendering them 
just that kind of service which they 
were likely most to value—minister- 
ing to their innocent vanities in a 
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manner which they regarded as 
most noble and generous. It is 
among the humbler classes that 
the chivalrous feeling which places 
high value upon trifling kindnesses 
most frequently finds expression. 
Mrs. Lenoir was a cunning needle- 
woman, and in the cutting out of 
a dress had no equal in the neigh- 
bourhood. She possessed, also, 
the art, rare among Englishwomen, 
of knowing precisely the style, 
colours, and material which would 
best become the girl she desired to 
serve. To many such Mrs. Lenoir 
would introduce herself, and offer 
her services as dressmaker, stipu- 
lating beforehand that she should 
be allowed to work for love, and 
not for money. The exercise of 
this singular fancy made her almost 
a public character; and many a 
girl who was indebted to her, and 
whose wooing was brought to a 
happy conclusion, endeavoured 
gratefully to requite her services 
by pressing an intimacy upon her. 
Mrs. Lenoir steadily repelled every 
advance made in this direction. 
She gave them most willingly the 
work of her hands, but she would 
not admit them to her heart, nor 
would she confide her sorrows to 
them, as they, moved by her sad 
pitiful face, often urged her to do. 
She received their confidences, and 
sympathised withand advised them ; 
but she gave no confidence in re- 
turn. It was in this way she had 
been brought into acquaintance- 
ship with Lizzie, as recorded in a 
previous chapter. 

There was but one explanation 
open to her neighbours. They de- 
clared that Mrs. Lenoir was not 
quite right in her mind. 

Perhaps they were right. Con- 
stant and silent brooding, a lonely 
life,a persistent refusal of sympathy 
and affection,&re the surest means 
to produce such a result. Her 
neighbours had no suspicion that 
they saw only the woman’s outer 
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life, and that her inner life was a 
sealed book to them. It was not 
the less true. 

Had they caught but a glimpse 
of the life that was hidden from 
them they would have made their 
verdict stronger—they would have 
declared her to be mad. This 
silent, reserved, and strangely-kind 
woman was subject to emotions 
and passions which no human eye 
witnessed, which no human breast 
shared. In the solitude of her 
poorly-furnished attic, she would 
stand motionless for hours, looking 
out upon the darkness of the night. 
At these times, not a sound, not a 
movement escaped her; she was 
as one in a trance, incapable of 
motion. And not unlikely, as is 
recorded of those who lie in that 
deathlike sleep, there was in the 
mind of this woman a chaos ot 
thought, terrible and overwhelm- 
ing. It was always in the night 
that these moods took possession 
of her. It was a peculiar phase of 
her condition that darkness had 
no terrors for her. When dark 
shadows only were visible, she was 
outwardly calm and peaceful ; but 
moonlight produced aterrible effect 
uponher. She trembled, she shud- 
dered, her white lips moved con- 
vulsively, she sank upon her knees, 
and strove, with wildly - waving 
hands, to beat away the light. But 
she was dominated by a resist- 
less force which compelled her 
to raise her eyes, and confront 
that which tortured her soul; she 
was compelled to face the light, 
and draw from it memories which 
agonised her. The brighter and 
more beautiful was the night, the 
keener was her pain, and she had 
no power to fly from it. If she 
awoke from sleep, and saw a moon- 
beam shining through the win- 
dow, she would hide her eyes in 
the bedclothes, with tears and 
sobs that came from a broken 
heart, and the next moment her 
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feeble hands would be compelled 
to pluck the clothes aside, so that 
she should gaze upon the peaceful 
light which stabbed her like a knife. 
Sunlight and day produced no such 
effect upon her; it was only the 
moon and the night that so fate- 
fully fascinated her. She was ruled 
by other irffluences scarcely less 
powerful. Moonlight shining on 
still waters; certain flowers ; fall- 
ing snow—all these in their ef- 
fect were like instruments of tor- 
ture piercing her flesh. Had her 
neighbours witnessed her parox- 
ysms on these occasions, they 
would have had the fairest reason 
for declaring that Mrs. Lenoir was 
mad. 

She lived entirely out of the 
world ; read no newspapers; played 
a part in no scandals; and the 
throbs of great ambitions which 
shook thrones and nations never 
reached the heart, never touched 
the soul of this lonely woman, who 
might have been supposed to be 
patiently waiting for death to put 
an end to her sorrows. 

A few weeks after she had made 
Lizzie’s dress, Mrs. Lenoir was sit- 
ting as usual alone in her room. 
She was not at work ; with her hand 
supporting her face, she was gazing 
with tearful eyes upon three pic- 
tures, which she had taken from a 
desk which stood open on the 
table. This desk was in: itself a 
remarkable possession for a person 
in her position in life. It was in- 
laid with many kinds of curious 
woods, interspersed with slender 
devices in silver; it was old, and 
had seen service, but it had been 
carefully used. The three pictures 
represented sketches of a beautiful 
face, the first of a child a year old, 
the second the child grown to girl- 
hood, the third the girl grown to 
womanhood. The pictures were 
painted in water-colours, and the 
third had been but recently drawn. 
Over the mantelshelf hung a copy 
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of this last picture, which—as was 
the case with all of them—though 
the hand of the amateur was ap- 
parent, evidenced a loving care in 
its execution. Long and with 
yearning eyes did Mrs. Lenoir gaze 
upon the beautiful face; had it 
been warm and living by her side, 
a more intense and worshipping 
love could not have been expressed 
by the lonely woman. The striking 
of eight o’clock from an adjacent 
church roused her ; with a sigh that 
was like a sob, she placed the pic- 
tures in her desk, and setting it 
aside, resumed the needlework 
which she had allowed to fall into 
her lap. 

Winter had come somewhat sud- 
denly upon the city, and snow had 
fallen earlier than usual. One 
candle supplied the room with 
light, and a very small fire with 
warmth. For an hour Mrs. Lenoir 
worked with the monotony of a 
machine, and then she was dis- 
turbed by a knock at the door. 
She turned her head over her 
shoulder, but did not speak. The 
knock was repeated. 

‘ Are you at home, Mrs. Lenoir ?” 

‘Yes, Lizzie.’ 

‘Let me in.’ 

‘TI will come out to you.’ 

Mrs. Lenoir went to the door, 
which was locked, and, turning the 
key, stepped into the passage. 

‘Well, Lizzie ?’ 

‘But you must let me in, Mrs. 
Lenoir. I want to tell you some- 
thing, and I can’t speak in the dark.’ 

‘ Lizzie, you must bear with my 
strange moods. You know I never 
receive visitors.’ 

‘To call me a visitor! And 
I’ve run to tell you the very first. 
Mrs. Lenoir, I have no mother ; 
you have that place in my heart.’ 

Lizzie’s pleading conquered. She 
glided by Mrs. Lenoir, and entered 
the room. Mrs. Lenoir slowly fol- 
lowed. Lizzie’s face was bright, 
her manner joyous. 
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‘Guess what has happened, Mrs. 
Lenoir !’ 

Mrs. Lenoir cast a glance at 
Lizzie’s happy face. 

‘You will soon be married, 
Lizzie.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Lizzie, with sparkling 
eyes, ‘it was all settled this evening. 
And do you know, Mrs. Lenoir, 
that though I’ve been thinking of 
it and thinking of it ever since me 
and Charlie have known each 
other, it seems as if something 
wonderful has happened which I 
never could have hoped would 
come true. But it zs true, Mrs. 
Lenoir. In three weeks from this 
very day. It’s like a dream.’ 

Mrs. Lenoir had resumed her 
work while Lizzie was speaking, 
and now steadily pursued it as the 
girl continued to prattle ofher hopes 
and dreams. 

‘You will make my dress, Mrs. 
Lenoir ?” 

‘Yes, Lizzie.’ 

‘And you'll let Charlie pay for 
the making ?” 

‘You must find another dress- 
maker, then. What I do for you I 
do for F 

‘Love !’ 

‘If you like to call it so, Lizzie. 
At all events I will not take money 
for it.’ 

‘You are too good to me, Mrs. 
Lenoir. I can’t help myself; you 
must make my dress, because no 
one else could do it a hundredth 
part as well, and because, for 
Charlie’s sake, I want to look as 
nice as possible. And that’s what 
I mean to do all my life. I'll 
make myself always look as nice as 
I can, so that Charlie shall never 
get tired of me. But one thing you 
must promise me, Mrs. Lenoir.’ 

‘What is that, Lizzie? 

‘You'll come to the wedding.’ 

Mrs. Lenoir shook her head. 

‘I go nowhere, as you know, 
Lizzie. You must not expect 
me.” 





‘But Charlie has set his heart 
upon it. I am always talking to 
him of you, and he sent me up 
now especially to bring you, or to 
ask if he may come and see you. 
“Perhaps she'll take a bit of a 
walk with us,” said Charlie. It 
has left off snowing—— 

Mrs. Lenoir shuddered. 

‘Snowing, Lizzie! Has it been 
snowing ?” 

‘Oh, for a couple of hours! The 
ground looks beautiful ; but every- 
thing is beautiful now.’ Lizzie 
looked towards the window. ‘Ah, 
you didn’t see the snow because 
the blind was down. Do come, 
Mrs. Lenoir.’ 

‘No, Lizzie, you must not try to 
persuade me; it is useless.’ 

‘But you are so much alone— 
you never go anywhere. And this 
is the first time you have allowed 
me to come into yourroom. You 
are unhappy, I know, and you don’t 
deserve to be. Let me love you, 
Mrs. Lenoir.’ 

‘It is impossible, Lizzie. I must 
live as I have always lived. It is 
my fate.’ 

‘Has it been so all your life? 
When you were my age, were you 
the same as you are now? Ah, 
no; I can read faces, and yours 
has answered me. I wish I could 
comfort you.’ 

‘It is not in your power. Life 
for me contains only one possible 
comfort, only one possible joy ; but 
so remote, so unlikely ever to come, 
that I may die without meeting it. 
Urge me no further. It is but in- 
flicting on me additional pain. 
Leave me now; I havea great deal 
of work to get through to-night.’ 

Lizzie, perceiving that further 
persuasion would be useless, turned 
to leave the room. As she did so, 
her eyes fell upon the picture of the 
girl-woman hanging overthe mantel- 
shelf. With a cry of delight she 
stepped close to it. 

* How beautiful! Is it your por- 
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trait, Mrs. Lenoir, when you were 
a girl? Ah, yes, it is like you.’ 

‘It is not my portrait, Lizzie.’ 

‘Whose then? Do you know 
her? But of course you do. What 
lovely eyes and hair! It is a face 
I could never forget if I had once 
seen it. Who is she? 

The expression of hopeless love 
in Mrs. Lenoir’s eyes as she gazed 
upon the picture was pitiful to 
see. 

‘It is a portrait painted from a 
heart’s memory.’ 

‘Painted by you?” 

‘By me? 

‘How beautifully it is done! I 
always knew you were a lady. And 
I’ve been told you can speak lan- 
guages. I was a little girl when I 
heard the story of a poor foreigner 
dying in this street, who gave you, 
in a foreign language, his dying mes- 
sage to his friends abroad. That is 
true, is it not, Mrs. Lenoir?” 

‘It is quite true. But, Lizzie, if 
you love me, do not speak to a soul 
of what has passed between us to- 
night ; and above all, do not say 
a word of the picture. I have but 
one wish in life, but one supreme 
wish which it is madness to think 
of, springing from the bitterest 
sorrow that ever fell to woman’s 
lot. Apart from that, my only 
desire is to live and die in peace. 
And now, Lizzie, good-night.’ 

Constrained to leave, Lizzie took 
her departure, saddened by the sad- 
ness of this woman of sorrow; but 
the impress of another’s grief soon 
fades from the heart in which hap- 
piness reigns, and, within a few 
minutes, the girl, in the company 
of her lover, was again rapt in 
the contemplation of her own 
bright dreams. 

The moment Lizzie quitted the 
room, Mrs. Lenoir turned the key 
in the door, so that no other per- 
son should enter. The interview 
had affected her powerfully, and 
the endeavour she made to resume 
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her work was futile ; her fingers re- 
fused to fulfil their office. Rising 
from her seat, she paced the room 
with uneven steps, with her hands 
tightly clasped before her. Toand 
fro, to and fro she walked, casting 
her eyes fearsomely towards the 
window every time she turned to 
face it. The curtains were thick, 
and the night was hidden from her, 
but she seemed to see it through 
the dark folds; it possessed a 
terrible fascination for her, against 
which she vainly struggled. It had 
been snowing, Lizzie had said. She 
had not known it; the snow must 
have commenced to fall after she 
shut out the night. Was it snowing 
still? She would not, she dared 
not look ; she clasped her fingers 
so tightly that the blood deserted 
them; she was fearful that if she 
relaxed her grasp, they would tear 
the curtains aside, and reveal what 
she dreaded to see. For upon this 
night, when she had been gazing 
upon the face which was present 
to her through her dreaming and 
waking hours, when her heart 
had been cruelly stirred by the 
words which had passed between 
Lizzie and herself, the thought 
of the white and pitiless snow 
was more than ever terrifying 
to her. It brought back to her 
memories from which she was 
never free—memories confused, 
it is true, but the creation of 
which was productive of fatal re- 
sults to the peace and happiness 
of her life. ‘They never recurred 
to her without bringing with them 
visions of snow falling, or lying 
still as death on hill and plain. 
The familiar faces in these scenes 
were few—a man she had loved ; a 
man who loved her; a child—and 
at this point, all actual knowledge 
stopped. What followed was blurred 
and indistinct. She had ridden or 
had walked through the snow for 
months, as it seemed; the nights 
were never dark, and it was always 
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night ; the white plains were alive 
with light ; the moon shone in the 
heavens; the white sprays flew 
from the horse’s hoofs; through 
narrow lanes and trackless fields 
she rode and rode until a break oc- 
curred in the oppressive monotony. 
They are in a cottage, she and the 
man who loved her, and a sudden 
faintness comes upon her. Is it a 
creation of her fancy that she hears 
a woman’s soft voice singing to her 
child, or is the sound really in the 
cottage? Another 'thing. Is she 
looking upon a baby lying in a 
cradle, and does she press her lips 
upon the sleeping infant’s face? 
Fact and fancy are so strangely 
commingled—the glare of the white 
snow has so dazed her—the air is 
so thick with shadowy forms and 
faces—that she cannot separate the 
real from the ideal. But it is true 
that she is on the road again, and 
that the horse is plodding along, 
throwing the white sprays from his 
hoofs as before, until another 
change comes upon the scene. 
She and the man are toiling wearily 
through the snow, which she now 
looks upon as her enemy, toiling 
wearily, wearily onwards, until they 
reach the gate of a church, when 
she feels her senses deserting her. 
Earth and sky are merging into 
one another, and all things are 
fading from her sight—all things 
but one, the quaint old church 
with its hooded porch, which bends 
compassionately towards her, and 
offers her a peaceful sanctuary, and 
the tombstones around it, the very 
form and shape of which she sees 
clearly in the midst of her agony, 
and has ever clearly remembered. 
Even in the deathlike trance that 
falls upon her, she sees the outline 
of this church and its approaches. 
Friendly hands assist her into the 
sanctuary of rest. How long does 
she lie in peace? How many 
hours, or days, or weeks pass by, 
before she sees strange faces bend- 


ing over her, before she hears 
strange voices about her? What 
has occurred between the agony of 
the time that has gone and the in- 
effable rapture that fills her veins 
as she presses a baby to her breast ? 
What follows after this? She can- 
not tell. During the sad and lonely 
years that have brought silver 
streaks into her beautiful hair, she 
has striven hundreds of times to 
recall the sequence of events that 
culminated with the loss of her 
treasure. But she strives in vain. 
Time and her own weakness have 
destroyed the record. Long inter- 
vals of illness, during which the 
snow is always falling and the moon- 
light always gleaming ; glimpses of 
heaven in the bright-blue laughing 
eyes of a lovely babe—her own 
child, who lies upon her breast, 
pure and beautiful as an angel; 
then, a terrible darkness ; and lone- 
liness for evermore. 

For evermore? Is this truly to 
be her fate? Can Heaven be so 
cruel as to allow her to die without 
gazing upon the face of her child? 
For a blind faith possesses her that 
her darling lives. Against all 
reason—in the face of all circum- 
stance. Could she not believe 
that, during her delirium, her babe 
was taken from her, and died be- 
fore she recovered her senses? 
When this was told her, in a care- 
less way, and almost casually, as 
though it were a matter so ordinary 
as to be scarcely worthy of com- 
ment, and when to this were added 
sharp and bitter words to the effect 
that she ought to fall upon her 
knees, and thank God that her 
child was not living to share her 
shame and disgrace, she looked 
with a pitiful smile into the face of 
her informant, and, rising without a 
word, went her way into the world. 
Into the lonely world, which hence- 
forth contained no hand that 
she could clasp in love or friend- 
ship. 
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Her shame! Yes, truly hers. 
It held an abiding place in her 
heart. It caused her to shrink 
from the gaze of man, and from 
the words, most surely bitter, which 
she saw trembling on the lips 
of those who would address her. 
Eyes flashed contempt upon her; 
tongues reviled her; fingers were 
pointed at her in scorn and abhor- 
rence. What was there before her 
but to fly from these stings and 
nettles, and hide herself from the 
sight of all who chanced to know 
her? She accepted her lot. Heart- 
broken, she wandered into the 
depths of the great city, and lived 
her life of silence. 

As now she paced the attic, the 
walls of which had witnessed her 
long agony, her thoughts, as at 
such periods they ever did, travel- 
led to the fatal time which had 
wrecked her peace and almost de- 
stroyed her reason. She had hither- 
to suffered without repining, but 
her spirit began to rebel against 
the injustice of the fate which had 
stripped her life of joy. Until now 
there had been nothing of sullen- 
ness in her resignation; she had 
accepted her hard lot with passive 
unreasoning submission; and had 
flung back no stones, even in 
thought, in return for those that 
were cast at her. But she seemed 
on this night to have reached the 
supreme point of resignation, and 
some sense of the heartless wrong 
which had been inflicted upon her 
stole into her soul. This new feel- 
ing did not debar her from the con- 
templation of the night outside her 
room. It was snowing, Lizzie had 
said. The words drew her to the 
window ; they compelled her to 
pluck the curtain aside. The snow 
was falling. 

With feverish haste, scarce know- 
ing what she was doing, she fasten- 
ed her bonnet, flung her shawl over 
her shoulders, and walked into the 
streets. There were but few per- 
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sons stirring in her neighbourhood ; 
the public-houses, of course, were 
full, and the street-vendors were 
stamping their feet upon the pave- 
ment, more from habit, being in 
the presence of snow, than from 
necessity, for the temperature was a 
long way from freezing point; but 
Mrs. Lenoir paid no attention to 
the signs about her. Her thoughts 
were her companions, to divert 
her attention from which needed 
something more powerful than or- 
dinary sights and sounds. She did 
not appear to be conscious of the 
road she was taking, nor to care 
whither she directed her steps. 
Now and then, a passer-by paused 
to gaze after the excited woman, 
who speeded onwards as though 
an enemy were on her track. So 
fast did she walk, that she was soon 
out of the narrow labyrinths, and 
treading the wider thoroughfares, 
past the Royal Exchange and Man- 
sion House, through Cheapside 
and St. Paul’s Churchyard, into 
the busier life of Fleet Street—to 
avoid which, or from some unseen 
motive, she turned mechanically 
to the left, and came on to the 
Embankment, by the side of the 
river. Then, for the first time, she 
paused; but not for long. The 
moon was shining, and a long rip- 
pling line of light stretched to the 
edge of the water, at some distance 
from the spot on which she stood, 
where it lapped with a dismal 
sound the stone steps of a landing 
place. The waves washed the 
rippling light on to the dark slimy 
stones, and, to her fevered fancy, 
the light crept up the stones until 
it reached the level surface of the 
pavement, and slowly unwound it- 
self, like a coil, until it touched her 
feet. With a shudder, she stepped 
into this imaginary line of light, not 
hurriedly now, but softly on and 
on, down the steps, until her shoes 
were in the water. A man, rising 
like a black shadow from a tomb, 
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stood before her, and, with an oath, 
clutched her arm. She wrenched 
it from him with an affrighted cry, 
sensible of her perilous position, 
and fled—so swiftly, that though 
he who had saved her hurried after 
her, he could not reach her side. 
She ran along the Embankment till 
she came to Westminster Bridge, 
when she turned her back upon 
the river, and mingled with the 
people that were going towards the 
Strand. 

She had walked at least five 
miles, but she experienced no 
fatigue. There are occasions when 
the weakest bodies are capable of 
strains that would break down the 
strongest organisations, and this 
frail woman was upheld by mental 
forces which supplied her with 
power to bear. In the Strand she 
found her progress impeded. It 
was eleven o’clock, and the theatres 
were pouring out their animated 
crowds. In one of these crowds 
she became ingulfed, and formed 
a passive unit in the excited throng, 
being hustled this way and that, 
and pushed mercilessly about by 
those who were struggling to dis- 
entangle themselves. This rough 
treatment produced no effect upon 
her; she submitted in patience, 
and in time reached the edge of 
the crowd. When she arrived at a 
certain point, where the people had 
room to move more freely, two 
persons, a man and a woman, 
passed her, and the voice of the 
woman fell upon her ears. 

An exclamation of bewildered 
amazement hung upon Mrs. Le- 
noir’s lips. It was her own voice 
she had heard, and she had not 
spoken. Not the sad voice which 
those who knew her were accus- 
tomed to hear, but the glad blithe 
voice which was hers in her youth, 
and which she had been told was 
sweet as music. 

She paused and listened ; but 
only the accustomed Babel of 
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sound reached her now. She had 
distinguished but one word—‘ Love,’ 
and she knew she had not uttered 
it. Although her nerves were 
quivering under the influence of 
the mystery, she had no choice but 
to pursue her way, and she con- 
tinued walking in the direction of 
Temple Bar. 

Gradually the human throng 
lessened in numbers. It was 
spreading itself towards the home 
lights through all the windings of 
the city; and when Mrs. Lenoir 
had passed the arch of the time- 
honoured obstruction she had room 
enough and to spare. Now and 
then she was overlapped by per- 
sons whose gait was more hurried 


_ than her own ; more frequently she 


passed others who were walking at 
amore reasonable pace. Approach- 
ing a couple who, arm in arm, were 
stepping onwards as leisurely as 
though it were noon instead of 
near midnight, she heard again the 
voice that had startled her. 

Her first impulse was to run for- 
ward and look upon the face of 
the speaker; but she restrained 
herself, or rather was restrained 
by the conflicting passions which 
agitated her breast; and without 
removing her eyes from the forms 
of the two persons before her, she 
followed them with feeble un- 
certain steps. For the woman’s 
strength was spent; she was wearied 
and exhausted, and she had to 
struggle now with nature. It was 
fortunate for her that the man and 
the woman she was following were 
walking slowly, or she must in- 
evitably have lost them. And even 
as it was, so rapidly was her strength 
deserting her, she dragged her 
weary feet after them, as one ina 
dream might have done. 

That the woman was young, was 
evident from her lithe motions ; 
joyous health and spirits proclaimed 
themselves in the light springy 
step, and the musical laugh that 
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rang frequently in the air was like 
the sound of silver bells. That 
she was beautiful could not be 
doubted : it was the theme of their 
conversation at the present mo- 
ment. 

‘And you think me very beau- 
tiful ? 

‘You are more than beautiful. 
You are the most lovely girl in the 
world. But if I continue to tell 
you the same story, I shall make 
you the vainest as well as the 
loveliest.’ 

‘Oh, no; I like to hear you. 
Go on.’ 

‘Then there’s another danger. 
Though you know I love you , 

‘ Yes.’ 

‘ And though you have told me 
you love me——’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘You do, you little witch ?’ 

* Oh, yes.’ 

‘Well, there’s the danger of 
losing you.’ 

‘In what way? How? 

‘Some one else might see you, 
and fall in love with you.’ 

‘ Suppose some one else couldn’t 
help it? ‘This, with a delicious 
silvery laugh. 

‘ By heavens, you’re enough to 
drive a saint out of his senses !’ 

‘Me? 

‘Well, your cool way of saying 
things.’ 

* But go on about the danger of 
losing me.’ 

‘And you might fall in love with 
some one else.’ 

‘I don’t think so,’ said the girl, 
with the air of one who was con- 
sidering a problem which did not 
affect her. ‘I couldn’t fall in love 
with any man that wasn’t a gentle- 
man. And you are one?’ 

‘I hope so.’ 

‘That is why I like you. You 
are a gentleman, you are good- 
looking and rich; while I ‘ 

‘You! It was scarcely an in- 
terruption, for the girl paused, as 
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in curious contemplation of what 
might follow. ‘You! You are fit 
to be a queen.’ 

‘I am a duchess, remember,’ said 
the girl, with an arch smile, which 
became graver with the words ; ‘I 
wonder why they called me so? 

‘Because they saw you were 
above them, and better than they.’ 

‘Why should they have seen 
that? What made them see it? 
I could hardly speak at the time, 
and I don’t even remember it.’ 

‘Nor anything about yourself 
before you were brought to Rose- 
mary Lane?’ inquired the man 
anxiously. 

‘No; nothing that does not 
seem like a dream.’ 

‘One can remember dreams.’ 

‘I can’t remember mine. But 
sometimes I have a curious im- 
pression upon me.’ 

‘ May I hear it? 

‘Why not? It is upon me now. 
It is this: that when I dreamt— 
before I remember anything, you 
know ?” 

‘Yes.’ 

‘ That it was always snowing, as 
it is now.’ 

What subtle vapour affected the 
fair and beautiful girl—surely sub- 
ject to nodistempered fancies, glow- 
ing as she was with health, and with 
pulses beating joyously—that she 
should suddenly pause, and gaze 
upon the snow with a troubled air? 
What subtle vapouraffected the wan 

and exhausted woman behind her, 
that at the same moment she also 
should pause, and hold her thin 
transparent hand to her eyes, to 
shut out the white glare of the snow 
that troubled her soul? There 
was a curious resemblance in their 
attitudes as they thus stood in 
silence—the girl in the light, the 
woman in the shade. 

A gust of wind, if it did not dis- 
pel the vapour, stirred the actors 
in this scene into motion, and the 
girl and her lover—for there could 
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be no doubt of the relation they 
bore to each other—resumed their 
walk, Mrs. Lenoir still following 
them with steps that grew more 
feeble every moment. 

Of the conversation between the 
lovers not a word had reached her. 
Now and again she heard the sound 
of the girl’s voice, when it was raised 
higher than usual, but the words 
that accompanied it were lost upon 
her. She had formed a distinct 
purpose during the journey, if in 
her weak condition of mind and 
body any purpose she wished to 
carry out can be called distinct. 
She would keep them in sight until 
the man had taken his departure, 
and the girl was alone. Then she 
would accost the girl, and look into 
her face. That was the end of her 
thought; the hopes and fears which 
enthralled and supported her were 
too wild and whirring for clear in- 
terpretation. And yet it appeared 
as though she herself feared to be 
seen ; for once or twice when the 
man or the girl looked back, Mrs. 
Lenoir shrank tremblingly and in 
pitiable haste into the obscurity of 
the deeper shadows of the night. 

They were now in the east of 
London, near Rosemary Lane, and 
the girl paused, and stopped her 
companion, with the remark, 

‘You must not come any fur- 
ther.’ 

This was so far fortunate for 
Mrs. Lenoir, inasmuch as other- 
wise she would have lost sight of 
those she had followed. Nature 
had conquered, and a faintness like 
the faintness of death was stealing 
upon her. 

The man and the girl were long 
in bidding each other good-night. 
It was said half a dozen times, and 
still he lingered, loth to leave 
her. 

‘Remember,’ he said, as he 
stood with his arm around her, 
‘you have promised not to men- 
tion my name to your people.’ 
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‘Yes, I have promised. But 
why won’t you come and see them ? 
I should like you to.’ 

‘It can’t be done, my little bird. 
You are sensible enough to under- 
stand why a gentleman in my posi- 
tion can’t run the danger of forming 
intimacies with common persons.’ 

‘But I am a common person,’ 
said the girl, archly challenging a 
contradiction. 

‘You are a lady, or if you are 
not, I'll make you one. When you 
are away from them, I want you to 
be well away. You wouldn’t like 
to be dragged down again.’ 

* No—you are right, I daresay. 
Poor Sally !’ 

‘Not a word to her, mind. 
have to bribe you, I see. 
do you say to this ?’ 

He took from his pocket a gold 
bracelet, shining with bright stones, 
and held it up to the light. The 
girl uttered a cry of pleasure, but 
as she clasped the trinket she 
looked round in affright. Her 
glad exclamation was followed by 
a moan from Mrs. Lenoir, who 
staggered forward a few steps, and 
sank, insensible, to the ground. 

‘It is only a drunken woman,’ 
said the man. ‘Good-night, my 
bird.’ 

The girl eluded his embrace and 
ran to the fainting woman, and 
knelt beside her. 

‘She is not drunk,’ said the girl ; 
‘she looks worn out and tired. 
See how white she is. Poor crea- 
ture! Perhaps she is starving.’ 

Mrs. Lenoir, opening her eyes, 
saw, as in a vision, the face of the 
beautiful girl bending over her, 
and a smile of ineffable sweetness 
played about her lips. But the 
words she strove to utter were 
breathed, unspoken, into the air, 
and she relapsed into insensibility. 

‘ Leave her to me,’ said the man ; 
‘I will take care of her. You 
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mustn’t get into trouble : it’s past 
the time you were expected home.’ 
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He raised the woman in his arms 
as he spoke. 

* You don’t know her?” he said. 

‘No; I never saw her before,’ 
replied the girl. ‘ You must pro- 
mise meé now: you'll not leave her 
in the streets ; you'll see her safely 
home.’ 

‘T’ll do more; if she’s in want, 
I'll assist her. Run away this mi- 
nute ; I don’t want to be seen by 
your—what do you call him ?—Mr. 
Dumbrick, or by your friend Sally. 
Good-night. She is recovering al- 
ready. Run away—and don't forget ; 
to-morrow night, at the same place.’ 

He threw his disengaged arm 
round the girl and kissed her. The 
next moment he and Mrs. Lenoir 
were alone. 


CHAPTER V. 


SETH DUMBRICK RESOLVES UPON 
HIS COURSE OF ACTION, 


SETH DumMprIck, sitting in the 
old cellar in which it seemed likely 
he would end his days, was the 
subject of Sally’s anxious observ- 
ance, as she sat opposite to him, 
busy with her needle. Sally, in 
addition to the performance of 
her household duties, played no 
unimportant part in providing for 
the domestic necessities of the 
establishment, and the seven or 
eight shillings a week she contrived 
by hard labour to earn, was an im- 
portant item to Seth, whose trade 
had fallen off considerably during 
the past few years. 

Sally was a full-grown woman 
now, looking older than her years ; 
but her nature was unchanged, and 
her devotion to the Duchess was 
as perfect as on the day when the 
girl was brought, almost an infant, 
to her mother’s house. That was 
a happy time in her remembrance 
of it, far different from the present, 
which was full of trouble. 

Seth Dumbrick’s thoughts, to 
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judge from his manner, were harass- 
ing and perplexing, and the cloud 
in his face was reflected on Sally’s, 
as now and again she raised her 
eyes from her work to observe him. 
She knew the groove in which his 
thoughts were running; it was a 
familiar one to both of them, and 
they could not see a clear way 
through it. Any time during the 
last five or six years it would have 
been a safe venture to guess, when 
they were sitting together, as they 
were sitting now, that their thoughts 
were fixed upon the theme which 
now occupied their minds. 

Silence had reigned in the cellar 
for fully half an hour, and even 
then it was not broken until Seth, 
rising from his seat, stood for a few 
moments before the fire, with his 
hands clasped at the back of his 
neck. 

‘There is but one way out of it, 
Sally,’ said Seth. 

Sally instantly gave him her 
whole attention, and by a sharp 
glance indicated that all her wits 
were at his service. 

‘ There is but one way out of it,’ 
he repeated, ‘and there’s danger 
in that way. But it’s a matter of 
duty, and it’s got to bedone. Sup- 
posing there was no duty in it, and 
no love, it’s the only course, as it 
seems to me, left open to us.’ 

He spoke slowly and with de- 
liberation, as though, after long 
inward communing, he had settled 
upon a plan, and was determined 
to carry it out. 

‘It’s now—ah, how many years 
ago is it, Sally, since you came 
into my cellar and fell intoa trance?” 

‘I can’t count ’em, daddy. It 
seems a lifetime.’ 

‘Sixteen years it is. You were 
a little brown berry then, with not 
an ounce of flesh on your bones, 
sharp as a needle, and with a mind 
ten times as old as your body.’ 
He bent over and kissed her, and 
tears glistened in hereyes. ‘And 
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our Duchess was as like a bright 
angel in a dream as man’s imagina- 
tion can ever compass. I was a 
strong man then, a strong lonely 
man, happy enough in my way, I’ve 
no doubt, but with nothing much 
to look forward to, and with no- 
thing outside my grisly self to love. 
Sixteen years ago it was. It seems 
a lifetime to you, you say, Sally. 
And it was only yesterday that I 
was a boy "’ 

He brushed the sentiment away 
with a light wave of his hand. 

‘ As we grow older, Sally, things 
that were far apart come nearer ; 
that is, when we get to a certain 
age—my age. Then the young 
days, that appeared so far away, 
begin to creep towards us, nearer 
and nearer, until the man of seventy 
and the boy of ten are very close 
together. With some old men, I 
don’t doubt, it might be said that 
they die in their cradles. Is that 
beyond you, Sally ?” 

‘A little, daddy. I can’t under- 
stand it; but you're right, of 
course.’ 

‘Not to wander too far away,’ 
continued Seth, with a faint laugh, 
‘it is sixteen years ago that you 
and the Duchess came to me, and 
that I undertook a responsibility. 
Keep a tight hold of that word, 
Sally ; I’m coming back to it pre- 
sently. You haven’t much more 
flesh on your bones now than you 
had then, but you’re grown pretty 
considerable, and you're a woman. 
Sally, if I had a son, I shouldn't 
mind your marrying him.’ 

‘Thank you, daddy.’ 

‘ But you can’t marry a shadow, 
Sally: it wouldn’t be satisfactory. 
Well, you’re a woman grown up. 
I’m a man, growing down; my 
hair's nearly white, and that’s the 
last colour, my girl. It seems to 
me that I’m pretty well as strong as 
I was; but I know that’s a delusion. 
Nature has set lines, and the man 
that snaps his fingers at em, or dis- 
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regards ’em, is a fool. And I’m not 
one, eh, Sally? More 7 than /’ 

He laughed faintly again; but 
there was a notable lack of hearti- 
ness in the small flashes of humour 
which occasionally lighted up his 
speech. It would have been more 
in accordance with his serious 
mood had they not been intro- 
duced ; but habit is a master, not 
a servant. 

‘So much for you and me, Sally. 
There’s another of more conse- 
quence than both of us—our 
Duchess. When I first set my 
eyes on her, I thought I’d never in 
all my life seen so beautiful a pic- 
ture. We had plenty of happy 
days then; and we must never 
forget how much we owe her. We 
should have been a dull couple, 
you and me, without her. She was 
like light in our dark little room, 
and when I had _ troublesome 
thoughts about me the sight of her 
was like the sun breaking through 
dark clouds. Do you remember, 
Sally, when she was ill, and you 
watched over her day and night ? 

‘You too, daddy.’ 

‘I could do nothing; I had the 
bread to earn. Dr. Lyon said 
your nursing, not his medicine, 
pulled her through; and he was 
right. Do you remember our holi- 
day in the country—the rides in 
the wagon, and the rambles by the 
sea-shore? What pleasure and 
happiness we enjoyed, Sally, was all 
through her. She’s a woman now, 
though I can hardly think of her 
as one ; but, as I’ve said, Nature 
has set her lines ; and our Duchess 
is awoman—the brightest and most 
beautiful the world contains; and 
whether that beauty and brightness 
is going to be a curse or a blessing 
to her, time alone can tell.’ 

‘Not a curse, daddy!’ cried 
Sally, dropping her face in her 
hands. ‘No, no ; not a curse!’ 

‘God knows,’ said Seth, with his 
hand resting lightly on Sally’s 
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shoulder. ‘Ifyou or me could do 
anything to make it a blessing we’d 
do it, if it brought upon us the 
hardest sacrifice that ever fell upon 
human beings. I say that of my- 
self, and I know it of you. But 
I’m a man, with a wider experience 
than yours, and I can see further. 
Feeling is one thing ; fact is an- 
other. To put feeling aside when 
we talk of our Duchess is out of 
the question ; but let us see how 
far fact goes, and what conclusions 
it will lead us to.” He looked down 
upon his garments with a curious 
smile ; they were old and patched 
and patched again. Sally, with 
apprehension in her glance, fol- 
lowed his observance of himself. 
Then, with an expression of pity 
and reverence, he turned to Sally, 
and touched her frock, which was 
worn and faded. ‘Your only frock, 
Sally,’ he said. 

‘What of that?’ she exclaimed, 
with a rebellious ring in her voice. 
‘It’s good enough for me.’ 

‘We've got to see this through, 
Sally,’ he returned, taking her hand 
in his, and patting it so gently 
that her head drooped before him. 
‘You wouldn’t fetch much at Rag 
Fair, my girl. All that belongs to 
you, on and off, would fetch per- 
haps—three farthings. Now let us 
look at something else.’ 

‘ Daddy, daddy!’ she cried, as 
he walked to the dark end of the 
cellar; ‘what are you going to 
do?’ 

He replied by dragging forward 
a trunk, which he placed between 
Sally and himself. It was locked, 
and he could not raise the lid. 
Taking from his pocket a large 
bunch of keys, he tried them until 
he found one that fitted the lock. 

‘I borrowed these keys of the 
locksmith round the corner,’ said 
Seth, as he opened the trunk ; ‘I 
told him what sort of a trunk it 
was, and he said I’d be sure to 
find a key in this lot to fit it.’ 
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The trunk was filled with clothes. 
Before laying his hand upon them, 
Seth, with a steady look at Sally, 
said, 

‘I doubt, Sally, whether there’s 
anybody in the world you know bet- 
ter than you know me.’ 

‘ There zs no one, daddy.’ 

‘It has been a pleasure to me 
to believe that you love me.’ 

‘ There’s only one I love better 
than you, daddy.’ 

‘Our Duchess ?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘But in addition to love, you 
have some other feeling with respect 
to me. Shall I try to put it in 
words ?’ 

‘If you please, daddy.’ 

‘From what you know of me, 
you know I would not be guilty of 
a mean or dirty action. You know 
that I would sooner have my hands 
cut off than give any one the power 
of saying, “Seth Dumbrick, you 
are a scoundrel and a sneak.”’ 

‘I am certain of it, daddy.’ 

‘Well, then. Don’t you think 
anything like that of me because of 
what I’m doing now. Sally, I’m 
doing my duty. I’m doing what 
will perhaps save our Duchess from 
what both you and me are fright- 
ened to speak ofto each other. If 
this man that she’s keeping com- 
pany with—this gentleman, as she’s 
spoken of at odd times, when I’ve 
tried to coax her to confide in me 
—this gentleman that meets her 
secretly, and is ashamed or afraid 
to show his face to me that stands 
in the light of a father to the girl 
he’s following—if this gentleman zs 
a gentleman (though his conduct 
don’t say that much for him), and 
means fairly and honourably by our 
girl, then all’s well. But I’ve got 
to satisfy myself of that. I should 
deserve the hardest things that 
could be said of me if I let our 
child walk blindly into a pit—if, 
knowing as little as I know of him, 
I, by holding back, assisted to 
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make her beauty a curse instead 
ofa blessing to her. Do you under- 
stand me, Sally ?’ 

‘I think I do, daddy.’ 

‘If,’ said Seth, with a tender ani- 
mation in his voice, ‘ this gentle- 
man wants to marry her, and sets 
it down as a hard and fast con- 
sideration, that she should tear 
herself away from us who love her, 
and who have cared for her all 
these years—if he says to her, “I 
am a gentleman, and when we are 
married you will be a lady ; and as 
such you must never speak another 
word to the low people you’ve lived 
and associated with from a child ;” 
if he says this to our Duchess, and 
we happen to know it, and that it’s 
for her good it should be so, neither 
you nor me would step in her way. 
However sorry we should be, and 
lonely without her, we should say, 
“Good-bye, Duchess, and God 
bless you! We'll never trouble you 
nor your husband with a sight of 
our faces again.” Would that be in 
your mind as well as in mine, my 
girl ?’ 

‘Yes,’ replied Sally, with a sob. 

‘ But we've got to make sure of 
that—and there’s only one way to 
come to it, as our girl keeps her 
tongue still, and her thoughts shut 
from us. When I accepted the 
charge of her, I accepted a respon- 
sibility, and I’m not going to run 
away from it like a coward, because 
the proper carrying of it out will 
bring a sorrow to my heart that will 
remain there to my dying day. Do 
you think now I may look over 
what’s in this trunk ? 

‘I am certain you'll do what's 
right, daddy.’ 

He gave her another tender 
glance, and proceeded to examine 
the trunk. It was filled with a girl’s 
finery, of a better quality than that 
which belonged to a person in the 
Duchess’s position in life. Lace 
collars and cuffs, feathers for hats, 
gloves, and underclothing of a fine 
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texture. Sally’s face grew paler as 
the articles were carefully lifted 
from the trunk by Seth, and placed 
upon the table. 

‘There are things here you’ve 
never seen before, Sally ?’ 

Sally nodded, with lips com- 
pressed. 

Seth took from the trunk a long 
soft package, containing a piece of 
bright blue silk, sufficient for a 
dress. 

‘Did she ever show you this ?’ 
asked Seth. 

‘No,’ said Sally, with trembling 
fingers on the silk. ‘ How beauti- 
ful she will look in it !’ 

In a corner of the trunk was a 
small box made of cedar-wood. 
Opening it, Seth took out various 
articles of jewelry, and gazed at 
them with sad eyes. 

‘ These should be the belongings 
of a lady, Sally. Our girl is being 
prepared for the change. Is it to 
be one of joy or sorrow?’ 

At the bottom of the cedar- 
wood box was a small packet of 
letters, addressed to the Duchess. 
Seth hesitated. The receipt of 
these letters had been hidden from 
him. They were addressed to the 
Duchess at a post-office a mile 
distant from Rosemary Lane. He 
debated with himself whether he 
had a right to read them. ‘IfI 
were her father,’ he thought, ‘ the 
right would be clearly mine. As 
it is, the right is mine. I am her 
guardian and protector.’ 

He read them in silence; they 
were love-letters, and expressed the 
most passionate adoration for the 
Duchess, and were filled with vows 
and promises enough to distract 
the mind of any girl in her position. 
Apart from the expressions of love 
they contained, there were other 
disturbing elements—such as the 
circumstance of the letters being 
written on paper bearing a crest 
with Latin words around it. Sally 
followed his movements with wist- 
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ful eagerness, but Seth did not en- 
lighten her as to the contents of 
the letters. He returned them and 
the trinkets to the scented box, and 
replaced in the trunk with studied 
care all the articles he had taken 
from it. Then he locked and car- 
ried the trunk to the corner of the 
cellar again. 

‘It may be,’ he said, after a short 
contemplative pause, ‘that our 
Duchess has really attracted the 
love of a gentleman. Such things 
have occurred, produced by faces 
and figures less beautiful than those 
of our Duchess.’ 

‘ Then the change will be one of 
joy, said Sally, with a brighter 
look. 

‘You know what that means, 
Sally. It means separation from 
us. You have a good memory, my 
girl.’ 

‘Oh, yes.’ 

‘Carry your mind back to the 
holiday we had in the country. Do 
you think you can recall all that 
occurred in those few happy days ?” 

‘Shall I try?’ 

‘ Yes—just run them over.’ 

‘Our packing up the night be- 
fore ; getting up early in the morn- 
ing and meeting the wagon ; trotting 
out of the dull streets into the beau- 
tiful country—I can hear the jingle 
of the bells on the horses’ necks— 
the gardens, the lanes, the lovely 
flowers and the waving corn; the 
names of the horses, Daisy and 
Cornflower—is that right, daddy ?” 

‘Go on, Sally. You have a capi- 
tal memory.’ 

‘Our stopping at the public- 
house, and having dinner in the 
garden ; our getting into the wagon 
again, with a lot of fresh hay to sit 
on; our trotting on and on till 
we came to another public-house, 
called the World’s End—I thought 
it such a strange name, and that 
we were really getting to the end 
of the world—’ 

‘One moment, Sally. Before we 
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came to the World’s End, we saw 
a great park with splendid iron 
gates at the entrance. I asked 
what place it was i 

‘And the wagoner said it was 
called Springfield.’ 

‘ That’s right, Sally ; goon. What 
a memory you've got !’ 

‘Getting down at the World’s 
End, and of its being quite early. 
Then you took us for a walk, 
and on the way we met a gipsy 
woman——’ 

Sally paused. She remembered 
perfectly well that the gipsy had 
predicted that a great trouble would 
fall upon her through her love for 
a woman younger than herself, more 
beautiful than herself, thatshe loved, 
and loved dearly ; and that then 
the gipsy had said to the Duchess, 
‘Show yourself, my beauty.’ Sally 
did not desire—for the reason that 
it might be of disadvantage to the 
Duchess—to recall these details to 
Seth, who may have forgotten them 
—as indeed he had, his mind being 
fixed on a particular point which 
Sally’s memory had not yet reached ; 
but not the less startling to her was 
the conviction that the gipsy’s words 
were coming true. Coming true! 
Had they not been already verified 
by the altered relations between 
herself and the Duchess? It smote 
her keenly to reflect that for a 
long, long time past the Duchess 
had exhibited towards her no mark 
of affection, and that now she was 
hiding from her knowledge the 
secret of a love which might tear 
them asunder for ever. But Sally 
was not prone to selfish musings ; 
her generous nature was always 
ready to find excuses for the girl- 
friend to whom she had been sister 
and mother; and although her heart 
was aching sorely, and yearning for 
confidence and sympathy, she laid 
no blame on the cause of her sor- 
row. What more could she desire 





than that the Duchess should be- 
come a lady, and enjoy the life she 
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sighed for. ‘I daresay,’ thought 
Sally, ‘that she will let me see her 
now and again, when no one is 
near to make her ashamed of me.’ 
To her own future Sally gave no 
thought; love of another kind had 
not yet stirred her soul with its en- 
thralling influence. 

‘And while we were talking to 
the gipsy,’ said Seth, ‘a lady and 
gentleman came up to us.’ 

‘Yes, yes; I remember.’ 

‘Do you remember what kind of 
a gentleman ?” 

‘I didn’t like him, daddy.’ 

‘Nor I. Now as to his name.’ 

Sally pondered, but could not 
call it to mind. 

‘If I mention it, you will know 
perhaps. Was it Temple? 

‘Yes, oh, yes ; I remember now.’ 

‘Sally, would you like to know 
who has written all those letters to 
our girl, and who is her gentleman 
lover ?” 

‘Of course I should, daddy.’ 

‘His name is Arthur Temple.’ 

‘Not the Mr. Temple we met 
in the country ?’ exclaimed Sally, 
clasping her hands in a kind of 
despair. ‘He must be an old man 
by this time.’ 

Seth could not help smiling 
sympathetically. This dismay at 
the thought of an old lover for 
their Duchess was very intelligible 
to him. 

* No, it cannot certainly be that 
Mr. Temple. But it would be a 
strange thing if Arthur Temple 
should turn out to be his son. 
However, that has to be dis- 
covered. Sally, I have made up 
my mind what to do; and you 
may depend that it will be for the 
good of the Duchess.’ 

‘You mustn’t interfere with her, 
daddy. She won't put up with it.’ 


‘She will not know what I am 
about ; what I do shall be done 
secretly. Certainly it is my duty 
not to allow this to go on any 
further without an understanding 
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of some sort. To arrive at this I 
must set a watch upon her.’ 

*‘O daddy! if she should see 

ou!’ 

‘She shall not see me; I will 
take care of that. Sally, another 
thing has to be done; we're to 
enter into a compact. Not a word 
of all this to the Duchess.’ 

‘Tll be as mum as a mouse, 
daddy.’ 

‘ And if things turn out right for 
the Duchess, we must twist our 
minds into thinking that they have 
turned out right for us. It will be 
dull here without her, but if the 
love of an old man can make it 
brighter for you, Sally-—-—’ 

A little choking in his voice 
compelled him to pause, and turn 
his head. The contemplation of 
this change in his life, now that he 
was an old man, and worse off in 
a worldly way than he ever remem- 
bered himself to be, brought deep 
sadness upon him. All the dreams 
he had indulged in of a bright 
future for the Duchess, some 
warmth from which would shine 
upon himself, had faded quite 
away. But warmth and light came 
to him from another quarter. A 
thin arm stole around his neck, 
and a dark loving face was pressed 
close to his. He drew the grate- 
ful woman on his knee, and the 
few minutes of silence that ensued 
were not the unhappiest that had 
been passed in the dingy old cel- 
lar. 

‘And now, Sally,’ he said, kiss- 
ing her, ‘what we've got to do is 
our duty—straight, my girl, as we 
can do it—and to hope for the 
best.’ 





CHAPTER VI. 
ON THE WATCH. 


THE evening following this con- 
versation, Seth Dumbrick, going 
out while the Duchess was still at 
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home, watched for her at the corner 
of a convenient street, and when 
she appeared, followed her so as 
not to be observed. It was a fine 
dry evening, and the Duchess 
walked swiftly towards the west of 
London. At the Mansion House 
the girl entered an omnibus, and 
Seth climbed to the top. She 
alighted at Charing Cross, and 
tripped over to Trafalgar Square, 
where she was immediately greeted 
by a man whose face Seth, being 
compelled to keep at a safe dis- 
tance, could not distinguish. There 
was no difficulty in following the 
pair; and it needed only ordinary 
caution to prevent being detected. 
The Duchess and her companion 
walked onwards through the Hay- 
market to Regent Street, pausing 
frequently at shop-windows, and 
once they entered a café, Seth 
waiting for them in the street. Re- 
suming their walk, they strolled to 
Oxford Street, and then turned 
back towards the Strand. It was 
half-past seven by the time they 
reached that wonderful thorough- 
fare, down which they strolled, 
until they came to the door of the 
Strand Theatre. This they entered, 
and were lost to Seth’s sight. No- 
ticing which way they turned, he 
followed, and asked the price of 
admission. A gentleman in a white 
tie, who was standing by the small 
window where the money was 
taken, loftily informed Seth that 
the pit and gallery were round the 
corner. 

‘ But,’ said Seth, ‘I want to go 
where the lady and gentleman who 
have just passed through have 
gone.’ 

*To the stalls? inquired the 
gentleman in the white tie, in a 
tone of surprise. 

‘Yes, to the 
Seth. 

‘Can’t admit you,’ was the re- 
joinder. 

‘ Why ?” 


stalls,’ replied 
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‘ Not dressed.’ 

Seth glanced at his common 
clothes, and with a slight shrug 
and a little ironical smile, pardon- 
able under the circumstances, took 
the indicated direction to the pit 
and gallery. He paid for admis- 
sion to the pit, and, soon after he 
entered, succeeded in discovering 
where the Duchess was seated. 
She was in the stalls with her com- 
panion, and their backs were to- 
wards him. When Seth entered 
the pit, he found it very full, and 
he could only obtain standing 
room at the back; necessarily, 
therefore, his discovery of the 
Duchess was made with some 
difficulty, and from where he stood 
it was impossible for him to ob- 
serve her closely. Indeed, from 
the surging of the audience, and 
the goings to and fro, she was often 
not visible to him. He had no 
heart for the performance, which 
caused a running fire of laughter 
and merriment in all parts of the 
theatre, and before its termination 
he left the place, afraid lest in the 
last crush he should miss the 
Duchess. He lingered patiently in 
the Strand, near the box entrance 
of the theatre, until the people 
came out, and was successful in 
catching sight of the Duchess and 
her companion, whose evening dress 
was covered by a light overcoat. 
When they had disengaged them- 
selves from the throng, they paused, 
and from the opposite side of the 
street Seth noted that a discussion 
was taking place between them, 
the man persuading, the Duchess 
refusing. At length the Duchess 
cut short the disputed point by 
running away from her companion, 
with a light laugh. He hastened 
immediately after her, and arm-in- 
arm they wended their way to 
Rosemary Lane, followed warily 
by Seth. There they parted, after 
more than one kiss, which caused 
Seth to knit his brows ominously. 
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When he was alone, the man took 
from his pocket a cigar-case, which, 
notwithstanding the distance that 
separated them, Seth observed was 
made of silver. Lighting a cigar, 
the Duchess’s lover strolled lei- 
surely along till he came to a cab- 
rank, whence he hailed a cab. 
This was what Seth feared. Quickly 
hailing another, he gave the driver 
instructions to follow, without lay- 
ing himself open to observation, 
promising extra payment if this 
were done. His cab pulled up 
in one of the most fashionable 
quarters of the west of London. 
As he was paying the fare, he 
asked the driver the name of the 
street, and saw his girl’s lover walk 
on a few yards, and pause at a 
great house, which he presently 
entered. Then Seth walked up 
the steps, and noted the number. 

His labours for that night were 
almost at an end; but there was 
still a small matter to be attended 
to. He waited until he heard the 
policeman’s measured footfall, and 
falling in by his side in a natural 
manner, struck up a conversation. 
He did not find it difficult, being 
in some respects a shrewd actor 
in the busy world. It was a cold 
night, and he proposed a friendly 
glass. The policeman, who knew 
an honest man when he came 
across one, and who was generally 
luckier than Diogenes, received 
the proposition in a cordial man- 
ner. Over the friendly glass the 
conversation was continued, and, 
sufficiently mellowed, the police- 
man took possession of his beat 
again, accompanied by Seth. They 
passed the house which the Duch- 
ess’s lover had entered. Seth 
had artfully directed the conver- 
sation into the desired channel, 
and as they passed the house, he 
asked, 

‘Who lives there? A great man, 
I should say.’ 

‘You'd say right,’ replied the 
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policeman. 
house.’ 

‘ Hasn’t he an estate in the coun- 
try, called Springfield? I was in 
that quarter some time since, and 
I heard it belonged to the great 
Mr. Temple.’ 

‘I’ve heard as much myself. Yes, 
Springfield’s the name of his coun- 
try seat, now you mention it. I 
wish I was as well off as him.’ 

‘I wish so, too,’ said Seth Dum- 
brick, as he walked away. ‘Good- 
night.’ 


‘ That’s Mr. Temple’s 





CHAPTER VII. 


SETH DUMBRICK PAYS A VISIT TO 
MR. TEMPLE, 


It happened that, during the 
week in which these occurrences 
took place, Mr. Temple was absent 
from London. On the night of his 
return he was more than usually 
elated. Everything was prospering 
with him. Arthur’s ingenuous man- 
ner found favour wherever he ap- 
peared, and his introduction into 
society promised the most favour- 
able results. In addition to this, 
Mr. Temple had reason to believe 
that his public services were likely, 
nay almost certain, to be rewarded 
with a title, which his son would 
bear after him. 

‘There is practically no limit to 
our fortunes, my boy,’ he said to Ar- 
thur ; ‘the current will carry us on.’ 

To which Arthur replied, 

‘I trust I shall not disappoint 
you, sir.’ 

‘I am satisfied as to that,’ said 
Mr. Temple. ‘My chief desire 
now is that you should choose a 
definite career. I do not wish to 
press you, but the sooner you enter 
public life the wider will be your 
experience and the greater your 
chances. Our name shall be a fa- 


mous one in the country.’ 

On his return to his town house, 
Mr. Temple, after a few minutes’ 
conversation with his wife, proceed- 
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ed to the library. He had been 
expected home the previous even- 
ing, and his correspondence for two 
days lay upon his writing-table. He 
looked over the letters hurriedly, 
and paused at one which he read 
twice over. It was brief and to 
the point. 

‘The writer of these lines, Seth 
Dumbrick by name, wishes for a 
personal interview with Mr. Tem- 
ple, on a matter of vital importance 
to himself and the gentleman he 
addresses. He will call on Mr. 
Temple at eight o’clock this even- 
ing, and hopes not to be denied.’ 

Mr. Temple glanced at the clock. 
It was a quarter-past eight. He 
struck a bell, and a servant entered. 

‘Is any person waiting to see me?” 

‘Yes, sir; he is in the hall.’ 

‘Did he come yesterday ” 

‘Yes, sir, and was informed you 
would not return till to-night.’ 

‘What sort of a person ?” 

‘A common person, sir—a very 
common person.’ 

‘ Show him in.’ 

The next moment Seth Dum- 
brick entered, hat in hand, and 
stood near the door. From his 
seat at the table, Mr. Temple de- 
sired him to come near. Seth Dum- 
brick obeyed, and the men faced 
each other. 

* You are the writer of this note,’ 
said Mr. Temple haughtily. 

‘I am, sir.’ 

‘Explain it, and briefly. Stay— 
have I not seen your face some- 
where ?” 

Seth Dumbrick made no imme- 
diate reply. He had no desire to 
recall to Mr. Temple’s memory the 
circumstances of the unpleasant in- 
terview that had taken place be- 
tween them many years ago. He 
himself had recognised Mr. Tem- 
ple the moment he entered the 

room, his cause for remembrance 
being stronger. Mr. Temple had 
an unerring memory for faces, but 
his meeting with Seth Dumbrick lay 
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so far in the past, and his life was so 
varied and full of colour, that he 
could not for the moment connect 
the face with the circumstance. 

‘Answer me,’ he said peremp- 
torily. ‘Have I notseen you before” 

‘You have, sir.’ 

‘ Where ?” 

‘Years ago—at Springfield — 
when I, with two children, was tak- 
ing a holiday in the country.’ 

* Ah, Iremember perfectly. Our 
meeting was not a pleasant one.’ 

‘It was not my fault that it was 
not so.’ 

‘It is a matter of no importance. 
Two children! Yes; I should 
know them again, I think. One,a 
child, with a very beautiful face. Is 
she living ?” 

‘She is, sir ; as a woman, though 
she is scarcely yet out of her girl- 
hood, she is more beautiful than 
she was as a child. It is she on 
whose behalf I come.’ 

‘On whose behalf you come? 
exclaimed Mr. Temple, taking the 
note from the table. ‘ You use the 
words here, “ vital importance.” ’ 

‘ They are correctly used, as you 
will perhaps admit when you hear 
me.’ 

‘I will hear you. Of vital im- 
portance to yourself and to me.’ 

‘ That is so, sir.’ 

Mr. Temple considered for a 
moment. His career had been 
one which necessitated rapid con- 
clusions. 

‘Write your name, 
address on this paper.’ 

Seth Dumbrick did as he was 
desired. His manner was closely 
watched by Mr. Temple, who ex- 
pected to detect a reluctance to give 
the information. But Seth Dum- 
brick wrote unhesitatingly, and with 

decision. 

‘This is your true name and 
address ?” 

‘I have no other. 
speak the truth.’ 

‘Say what you have to say.’ 


trade, and 


I am here to 














The Duchess of Rosemary Lane. 


‘I must trespass upon your pa- 
tience, but I will be as brief as it 
is possible for me to be. It is very 
many years ago—I cannot recall 
how many; the age of the child, 
if it can be ascertained, will verify 
that—that a little girl was strangely 
and mysteriously brought into my 
neighbourhood by a man whom I 
never saw, and who remained in 
Rosemary Lane for probably not 
longer than a couple of hours. This 
stranger took a room in the house 
of acquaintances of mine—-—’ 

‘Write on the paper, beneath 
your own name, the name of these 
acquaintances.’ 

Seth Dumbrick wrote the name 
of Chandler, which Mr. Temple did 
not glance at. He was more en- 
gaged in observing the manner in 
which the man before him sub- 
mitted to the tests he exacted. 
Seth continued : 

‘The stranger took a room that 
was to let in this house, and paid, 
I believe, two weeks’ rent in ad- 
vance. The night that he took 
the room he disappeared from the 
neighbourhood, and was never 
more seen in it.’ 

‘ Leaving the child? 

‘ Leaving the child. She was, as 
it were, a kind of legacy to people 
who had sufficient burdens of their 
own to bear. Not long after the 
occurrence the persons who occu- 
pied the house fell into misfortune, 
and the woman into whose care 
the child was thus strangely thrown 
was compelled by circumstances 
to give up her house, and take a 
situation in the country.’ 

* All this bears upon your errand 
to me? 

‘Every word of it. The woman 
had a little girl of her own, a few 
years older than the foundling, who 
contracted an absorbing love for 
the deserted stranger. It is not 
necessary to relate how I, upon 
the breaking up of the woman's 
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home, took upon myself the care 
of her child and the child whom 
the villain—that is the correct 
word in my opinion—deserted. 
These children have lived with me 
ever since, and under my care have 
grown to womanhood.’ 

The talent Seth Dumbrick ex- 
hibited for condensation and clear- 
ness had its effect upon Mr. Temple, 
who knew how to appreciate the 
rare faculty. 

‘ The child you have referred to 
for her beauty is the child who was 
deserted. Nothing is known of her 
parentage or belongings. She has 
grown up amongst us, and is loved 
by all. To me, a childless man, 
she is as my own child, and I could 
not feel more deeply for her were 
she of my own blood. But it was 
a matter of remark from the first, 
and has continued so, that she, 
from all appearance, is superior in 
certain ways, which it would occupy 
too much of your time to set forth, 
to those whom a strange fate has 
condemned her to herd with. You 
see, sir, that I do not rate myself 
and those of my order too highly. 
I have given her what education it 
was in my power to bestow. She 
is in all respects a lady, and as 
beautiful a girl as this cruel city 
contains. As is natural, so bright 
a being has attracted the attention 
of those in my station of life—I 
do not say in hers—who desire 
matrimony. But she has steadily 
declined to entertain their pro- 
posals, and has, so to speak, set her 
head above them—as she has done 
from the first, in every possible 
way. Whether this comes from her 
parents, who, for the credit of hu- 
man nature, I hope are dead, it is 
beyond me to say. There are 
mysteries which we weak mortals 
are powerless to probe. I come 
now, sir, to that part of my story 
which most nearly touches the ob- 
ject of my visit to you.’ 


ntinued, ] 








A CLUSTER OF LILIES. 


By THE AUTHOR OF ‘ PHEBE OF PLASTHWAITE,’ 


_ 


On ty the sweet breath of lilies. 
But though such an evanescent 
thing, coming with a sigh of the 
spring air, it is laden with memo- 
ries so joyful, so tender, so sorrow- 
ful. The young year is all over 
this English land, bursting with the 
full rich life that can no longer 
sleep under the winter stillness. 
Genial showers and soft air have 
been playing over the fields, and 
they are green and bright with vel- 
vety grass, and the damp mossy 
ditches are full of dainty fragile 
spring flowers. Dark-hued violets 
hide themselves under their broad 
round leaves ; pale primroses start 
out from their circling ring of vel- 
vety leaves, and open under the 
sunshine into great yellow balls, 
for the children to gather; smart 
cowslips and oxlips dart up bravely 
and send out their odours to make 
the sweet air sweeter. Behind 
them all grow the long green angu- 
lar shoots of keck, lifting its head 
high as if looking out for the sum- 
mer sun to call into life its starry 
white blossom ; and all in and out 
the crosier-like heads of the ferns 
are unrolling themselves, and 
spreading out their delicate feathery 
arms above the dainty flowers. 

In the still quiet pools in the 
fields are thousands of starry eyes, 
of golden and silver and pale-blue 
water-lilies, gazing up through the 
waving boughs above to their sister 
stars in the dark violet sky. Chil- 
dren hang over and stretch chubby 
hands to gather great bunches of 
the fragile things. They play with 
them and crown themselves with 
them, but they fade, and the chil- 
dren cast them away, and then run 


home. All in the dewy grass the 
flowers lie forgotten, and die; they 
leave no breath of sweet perfume 
to make their memory in the after- 
time. They are not like the lilies 
of the woods; these fill the air 
with their delicious sweetness ; one 
knows they are there long before 
one finds them, peering out like 
fairy bells, all snowy white, from 
their taper-wrapping leaves. Under 
the great trees fringing the broad 
ridings in the forests one comes 
upon patches of the pointed dark 
leaves, and the air, so sweet and 
fresh, is luscious and rich, nay, 
half faint with the perfume of the 
hidden flowers. 

And with the perfume comes a 
memory—a memory only belong- 
ing to the delicate, subtle, strangely 
sweet breath of lilies, whether I 
see them growing in the spring- 
time under great forest trees, or 
whether they beautify the houses of 
men, and breathe out their fra- 
grance from costly vases of rare 
porcelain or crystal. 

This is the memory : 

Snows were melting from the 
hill-sides, sun and flowers had come 
to a bright little Swiss village 
among the mountains. It was safe 
and sunny, and laughed like an 
echo back to the toppling plashes 
of the stream that came down full 
of melted snow, and smiled up at 
the great hoary peaks, glistening 
like silver in the sunshine. Grim 
frowning winter had gone, chilly 
in blasts and howling winds, and 
the gray and purple mountains 
smiled down on the laughing child 
at their feet. 

The working day was over. From 
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the white church on the mountain- 
side came the chime of the even- 
ing bell, calling to prayer; the low 
sun came slanting across the dark 
pine forest and the emerald-green 
hill-side, down on to the brown 
and white cottages and the bright- 
coloured dresses of the women. 
Fathers and mothers and children 
loitered about in knots in the 
warm air, chatting and playing. 
Far away as yet, but steadily nearer 
and nearer, came the tinkle of the 
cattle-bells and the lowing of the 
cows, coming home for the night 
after the day’s pasture on the rich 
young grass of the mountains. A 
simple people they were in that 
village, living from day to day on 
the produce of their farms, know- 
ing little and caring less about the 
doings of the outside world, think- 
ing, indeed, of but little beyond 
their daily wants and pleasures. 
Now and then, in the summer- 
time, some tourists might drop out 
of the usual route, would make 
their way into the village, stay a 
day or two at the little inn La 
Belle Marie, would climb the moun- 
tains, and would go away again. 
Just in the centre of the village 
stood this inn, with its brightly- 
painted sign swinging in the even- 
ing breeze. It was a rare produc- 
tion of village art, and displayed 
to wondering eyes a woman robed 
in blue and crimson, with a glory 
around her head, thereby pro- 
claiming who La Belle Marie was 
meant for, but certainly debasing 
the pure-souled Jewish maiden into 
a robust nineteenth-century pea- 
sant woman. Whether the un- 
learned villagers of Melnotte ever 
distinctly had a perception of the 
ideal beauty so transformed, might 
be a question too serious to answer 
here. At the door of the hostelry, 
however, heedless of criticism, stood 
the host of La Belle Marie, short, 
fat, and well-to-do, surveying the 
knots of people with a satisfied air. 
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For one instant he turned round 
to the interior of the house, the 
next his smiling face was back, 
more smiling than before, and he 
moved aside for some one to pass. 

The some one was young Pierre 
Griining, only son and only child 
of the landlord of La Belle Marie. 
Lightly he stepped forth, in holiday 
gear, with silver-buttoned jacket 
and high conical hat. In a button- 
hole he wore some white lilies, and 
in his hand he carried a handful 
of the same dainty things. He did 
not stop to speak, only nodded 
and smiled, and passed along 
quickly, leaving behind him the 
fragrance of the lilies. Every one 
knew why he carried them, and 
the women smiled and made jokes 
as he hurried beyond them. 

The tinkle of the bells came 
nearer and nearer, the lowing of 
cattle was louder, girls’ voices came 
along with it, and then a minute 
after they were in sight. Snowy 
caps, scarlet, brown, blue, and 
green skirts, flashed back the even- 
ing sunlight ; laughter and chatter- 
ing came rippling through the air, 
and the procession wound along 
into the village. Here and there 
they stopped; the young men of 
the village joined them one by one. 
Sometimes a division of the party 
broke off, but gradually they made 
their way up to the centre of the 
village, where was not only the inn 
but a fountain where cattle might 
drink, and where the knots of 
people were for the most part as- 
sembled. Cattle, maidens, and 
young men came along together ; 
but in the midst of all was one 
brown-and-white cow, wreathed 
with flowers and leaves, led by 
Pierre Griining, smiling and radi- 
ant; and on the other side, hold- 
ing his hand, came a young girl— 
a girl with dark wavy hair, a bright 
face and elastic step, with the 
snowiest of white caps, and against 
her scarlet bodice lay the cluster of 
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lilies. None of the other girls had 
flowers but she; Lisette Plignon 
was the queen of the day. It was 
her féte-day, and she loved lilies 
more than any other flower; so 
Pierre, who was to be her husband 
one day, had gathered them for 
her. 

So the two came along; he, 
manly and strong, the son of the 
wealthy landlord of La Belle Marie ; 
she the daughter of old Veuve 
Plignon, whose husband had died 
three years ago, and left her lone 
and poor. But Lisette and her 
little sister Thérése were the pretti- 
est and the best girls in the village, 
and Pierre was thought a lucky 
fellow to have won Lisette for his 
wife. 

Out of all the cattle, only two 
garlanded cows, decorated in hon- 
our of Lisette’s féte, belonged to 
Veuve Plignon, and Lisette or 
Thérése took them every morning 
up the mountain, and brought them 
back at night. That night it was 
Pierre’s hand, not Lisette’s, that 
secured them in their night’s rest- 
ing-place, and Lisette only looked 
on and played with the lilies. 

She loved lilies, their fair purity 
and sweet fragrant odour, but she 
loved Pierre more; and as she 
stood waiting for him she daintily 
fingered the snowy flowers, and 
bent her lips to kiss the cluster at 
her breast. Her bright face flushed 
over the white blossoms, for she 
was thinking of him and all her 
love for him. For many days after 
she kept the lilies in water, and 
when they would live no longer 
she pressed them and carried them 
always with her. 

Perhaps on her next féte-day 
she would be Lisette Griining, but 
she would always keep the lilies. 

That summer she and Pierre 
were very happy. He worked well 
with his father at the inn; was 
steady and shrewd; and making 
money, showed he knew well how 
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to keep it—a virtue to be prized 
in the old man’s eyes, who had 
worked hard all his life, and who, 
though he saw no young man 
equal to his son in aught else, had 
looked out for promise of this one 
quality as a necessary finish to all 
his other good points. And in due 
course finding it, he was satisfied. 

Now and then Pierre, a hardy 
mountaineer like all the youths of 
Melnotte, would guide one or other 
of the few travellers who came to 
the village up the mountains. 
Hardy and adventurous, he and 
his companions too had scaled the 
precipitous sides of the old giants 
towering above their heads amid 
the clouds. Even the dark peak 
of the Ritterhorn was no stranger 
to their steady feet and dauntless 
spirit of adventure. The more 
dangerous the climbing, the better 
the lads liked it, and no foot was 
surer, no leading more to be trusted 
than that of Pierre. Rarely did 
the summer tourists attempt the 
terrific ascent of the Ritterhorn. 
Only once or twice had any one 
come to Melnotte daring it; but 
then it had been a signal for the 
wildest and the bravest lads to 
volunteer as guides under Pierre’s 
leading. Gold was earned by it, 
of course; but to these reckless 
daring spirits gold was nothing in 
comparison with the glory of con- 
quering danger and difficulty. 

One evening, then, in the sum- 
mer that followed the spring of 
Pierre and Lisette’s betrothal, two 
travellers came into Melnotte at 
about the same hour when we first 
saw Lisette with her cluster of 
lilies. The lilies were faded and 
dead, but Lisette had them by her 
still; and that summer evening, as 
she and Pierre were standing to- 
gether by the old fountain in the 
little Place of Melnotte, she was 
thinking of them, and of how her 
love for him had grown. He had 
often given her flowers since, but 
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there were none she loved like 
those fair white things he had 
given her on her féte-day. 

The knots of people stood about, 

as on that other evening; the vil- 
lage looked very much the same. 
Old Hans Griining was at the door 
of La Belle Marie, as was his wont ; 
the children played and screamed ; 
Pierre and Lisette stood together. 
All was the same, except that per- 
haps the sun was brighter and the 
air hotter than on that spring even- 
ing. 
Very hot indeed the two tra- 
vellers seemed to think it. They 
were knapsack laden, and had evi- 
dently, by their dusty garments, 
been walking for miles along the 
valleys. With an exclamation of 
relief and joy at coming to rest, 
they disappeared beneath the hos- 
pitable portals of La Belle Marie, 
to be cheered and fed by its smiling 
host. 

Before the evening had faded 
into night, a rumour had floated 
out from the hostelry, in and out 
amongst the knots of villagers, that 
the Ritterhorn was to be scaled on 
the morrow. The two travellers 
had come to Melnotte for the ex- 
press purpose of seeing the hoary 
head of the rocky giant face to 
face. Hans Griining’s one word 
of prudence in warning of the dan- 
ger was unheeded. They knew 
all about that ; had braved as great 
danger; were firm of foot and 
steady of brain, and would not be 
gainsaid. 

To the daring Melnotte lads 
their speech was as the first shout 
of a war-song. Volunteers sprang 
up more than were needed; only 
Pierre the leader hung back. His 
flashing eyes told how himself he 
was ready ; but Lisette was by his 
side imploring, and he wavered 
between the summons of his cour- 
age and the pleading of his love. 

Lisette said, 

‘ Ask Jules Kerdrel to lead them. 
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He is brave and strong—and I am 
afraid for thee.’ 

Pierre only answered, 

‘Silly one! 1 have come back 
safe so many times; and now I 
have thee to think of. I should 
not tremble now, surely.’ 

‘Ah, no,’ sighed Lisette; ‘but 
do not go.’ 

So he yielded to her; and when 
they shouted for him to come and 
make plans, he said he should not 
guide them, and asked Jules to 
take his place. 

What followed? Shouts that he 
must come; that he was the best 
leader—the only one who knew so 
well the Ritterhorn ; and jests at 
the expense of Lisette, good-tem- 
pered raillery, and laughs. The 
praise and the confidence he smiled 
back and stood erect; but the 
raillery shook him, and his glance 
wandered from the men to Lisette, 
where she stood as he had left her 
by the side of the old fountain. 

What was the end? Pierre was 
but a man, and like many another 
he could be firm against the wiles 
of praise and flattery, and brave in 
thew and sinew, but he could not 
stand being laughed at, or listen a 
second time to a sneer that a wo- 
man was his master. One such 
whisper he had heard, and Lisette’s 
pleadings vanished into nothing ; 
and when he came back to her by 
the old fountain he told her he was 
to be the guide as usual. 

Lisette’s eyes were tearful, but 
her cheek flushed, and she said 
quickly, 

‘Ah, you do not love me !’ 

Pierre’s words were tender, but 
he was firm ; and he scolded away 
her anger, and laughed away her 
fears. But though Lisette smiled 
quietly at him, the tears welled up 
into her eyes, and her heart was 
sorrowful with a great fear she had 
never known before. She was 
frightened at herself; her love for 
Pierre was growing to be a terror 
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instead of the peaceful joy it had 
been. 

But she kept the great terror to 
herself, and when at the first dawn 
of day the travellers and Melnotte 
youths started, she was up, to 
show Pierre she was no longer 
angry with him, and to give them 
all ‘ Bon voyage.’ 


The night came, and they had 
not returned. They had been seen 
at various stages of the ascent ; 
even tiny specks were watched 
climbing up the rocky peak, and 
straining eyes knew they were safe 
so far. The specks were counted ; 
all were there. They were seen 
again descending, but crags had 
shut them out from view; and 
once the summit gained and the 
homeward journey commenced, the 
watchers turned aside with a surer 
trust that all would be well. 

Men started on the road to meet 
the home-comers, and for a while 
breathless waiting reigned in Mel- 
notte ; but by and by sounds were 
heard, and hushed whispers grew 
into uttered words. ‘They come, 
they come!’ ran from mouth to 
mouth ; and piercing through the 
darkness, the women and watchers 
saw come, toiling with weary steps 
and slow, the group of looked-for 
ones. 

A stream of lamplight and _fire- 
light flashed out over the road 
from the open door of La Belle 
Marie. Hans Griining stood there 
waiting, his cheery face grave and 
stern. The party came into the 
stream of light; mothers, sisters, 
fiancées crowded round, and forth 
from all rushed Lisette, her snowy 
cap and scarlet bodice brilliant in 
the stream of light. She seized a 


traveller’s arm, foremost in the 
group. 

‘Pierre! my Pierre!’ she cried, 
‘why is he not here? What have 
you done with him? 

Even in the darkness she had 
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counted—had distinguished those 
who had left in the morning from 
those who had just gone to meet 
them ; and she had seen that out 
of the nine who had started only 
six had come back. Pierre was 
not there; Jules Kerdrel was not 
there; one traveller, an English- 
man, was not there. 

The tale was told. Jules Ker- 
drel slipped in one instant; the 
traveller and Pierre moved to save 
him, and fell. For one second their 
companions saw them—that was 
all. 

The three would never come 
back to Melnotte. 

Lisette stood and heard all. One 
word only she uttered—*‘ Pierre ! 
Pierre pressed her hands tightly 
on her breast, and ran like a wild 
thing across the Place over to her 
mother’s house. 

From that day Melnotte, the 
sunny joyous little village, was 
a new place. Hans Griining had 
lost his hope ; La Belle Marie was 
no longer a cheery hostelry ; the 
village politics were no longer 
discussed in its capacious wooden 
rooms ; Lisette went about her day’s 
work sadly and listlessly; and the 
whole life of the place was sad- 
dened. The gossips whispered as 
she passed, and some said, ‘ Lisette 
will die; she cries not, she is so 
silent.’ Others said, ‘H’m, no such 
thing! She grieves—ah, yes, that 
is natural. But wait—wait only a 
year; and she is young—she will 
forget.’ 

Soon after I left Melnotte. But 
in the spring-time of the next year 
I was near it again, and gradually 
wending my way along the sweet 
Swiss valley, back toits bright sunny 
homes and kindly people. 

One morning I left Cazogue—a 
village some six or seven miles from 
Melnotte—as day was breaking, 
that I might walk over hill-sides 
and mountain paths down into the 
valley where it lay so snugly resting. 
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On and on through lanes and 
road I went, with the fresh young 
life of spring breathing all around, 
with the chirp of the birds singing 
their matin song as the gray morn- 
ing twilight crept along, and with 
the fresh mountain air wafting over 
the fields. Simple and English-like 
it might have been if one’s eyes 
could have seen only to a certain 
height ; but above came the round- 
ed green sides and the snowy peaks 
of the great mountains; sounds 
there were too of rushing streams, 
of pouring cataracts tearing head- 
long down through some mighty 
rift in the rocks ; sounds there were 
too of far-off, high-up, muffled ex- 
plosions, like maybe the blasting 
of ancient rocks by the Titanic 
genii of the mountains. 

Above all, and clothing alike 
sight and sound, rested, but ever 
growing, the rosy flush of the morn- 
ing sun on the snowy silver-glisten- 
ing peaks. On the dark green pine 
forests too it came, tipping their 
sombre old arms with a magic 
golden light; and down always— 
down on at last to the green grass 
and cornfields, till it shone upon 
the clustering houses ofthe villages ; 
covering all with a soft peaceful 
radiance of colour, bathing all 
—hoary mountains and nestling 
homes—in a hazy calm of rest, out 
of which awakened gradually the 
new life of the day—songs of birds, 
lowing of herds; then the far-off 
drowsy murmur of men singing up 
the hill-sides from the valleys. 

Lingeringly my feet clung to the 
soft green hill-sides. Peace was a- 
round ; why make the well-tuned 
chords jar against the discords of 
daily human life? Surely the path 
led downwards, away from quiet 
into turmoil; and I threw myself 
down where a clump of trees hid 
away the downward road, and made 
a perfect solitude. I played with 


the soft rich grass; I broke wan- 
tonly the stems of the tender young 
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spring flowers, and scattered their 
so lately-born petals on the dewy 
air. Soft winds played amidst my 
hair; the sweet breath of spring 
danced around ; in and out every- 
where young, happy, teeming life 
crept and flew amongst the leaves 
and grasses; and over all came a 
sweet rich scent as of countless 
flowers. My senses were lulled, 
all was so calm, so sweet; and I 
lay back with closed eyes, dream- 
ing. 

Again came wafted across that 
strange sweet scent—rich and fra- 
grant, carrying a joy in its breath. 
Why, then, did a sad feeling of 
sorrow come as it floated away on 
the sunny air—a sad quiet feeling 
of sorrow—rather a memory—as 
when one thinks of a grief hidden 
away in far back years? Again and 
again it came ; and then I knew it 
was the lilies behind me breathing 
forth their fragrance. I turned round, 
and there were the delicate white 
things hidden amongst a bed of 
soft mosses; and as they lay so 
quietly, all dew-laden, under their 
dark green leaves, the sadness and 
the memory became clear; and 
gathering some ofthe fair flowers 
in my hand, I thought of the last 
year’s summer at Melnotte, and 
of the sad end of the love of Li- 
sette. 

How long I lay and dreamed I 
know not ; but after a while sounds 
mingled with my dreams—slow, 
hushed, half-melancholy sounds of 
singing. A religious chant it seem- 
ed ; and they were girls’ voices sing- 
ing it, ever and anon stopping 
and beginning afresh. But at each 
fresh burst the music came nearer 
and nearer. 

Then along the path near which 
I lay came a procession,—some 
men, some women, but mostly 
young girls, chanting the hushed 
wailing music ofsome funeral chant. 
And in their midst I saw youths 
carrying a coffin, flower-bestrewn— 
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nay, almost hidden beneath a pall 
of the tender spring flowers ; and 
again swept out from amongst the 
sad throng the faint fragrance of 
the lilies. 
Singing and weeping went the 
sad-faced girls—tones and voices 
such a contrast to the bright colours 
of petticoatsand bodices and snowy 
high caps flashing out in the cheer- 
ful morning sun. Foremost in the 
throng I saw old Veuve Plignon ; 
and silent among the singers was 
Thérése, Lisette’s young sister, with 
bent head and tearful eyes, hold- 
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ing the hand of another Melnotte 
maiden. 

The truth then flashed into my 
mind. This was the end of Pierre 
and Lisette’s hope and love. 

Lisette Plignon was being carried 
to her rest in the little cemetery on 
the hill-side; and they told me 
afterwards that they buried her 
with Pierre’s cluster of lilies in her 
hand, which she had always carried 
about with her. 

The gossips of Melnotte were 
wrong. Lisette was young, but— 
she could not forget. 
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I po not say the moon is made 
Of any kind of cheese ; 

I don’t deny that flowers fade— 
That fish are in the seas. 

As to the world, I do not guess 
Whether it’s round or square ; 

On you I’d furthermore impress— 
I really do not care. 


I never say that snow is gray, 
Or that the sea’s not wet ; 

I don’t deny that day by day 
The sun will rise and set. 

I don’t deny that poets sing 
And loftiest truths declare ; 

I only would repeat this thing— 
‘I really do not care.’ 


But when men say there’s nothing new 
Beneath that stupid sun, 

Then I exclaim, ‘It isn’t true— 
One thing, and only one.’ 

For wit and worth and noble birth, 
Wealth, wine, and women*fair, 

There’s now one man upon the earth 
Who really doesn’t care. 


GORDON CAMPBELL. 





VENEER. 


—_o—_—_— 


THE peculiarity expressed by the 
word adopted as a title is as old as 
the days of the lying spirit in Eden, 
who is said to have the facility 
of transforming himself into an 
angel of light, and undoubtedly it 
is as universal as human depravity. 
We have evidence of its prevalence 
and intrusiveness in history and 
tradition, evincing a perfect cogni- 
sance of its existence and a tho- 
rough acquaintance with its cha- 
racter. The dishonesty of ‘sailing 
under false colours’ has been so 
frequently exposed that in our en- 
lightened and progressive days one 
might think the practice had be- 
come extinct—that, for the warn- 
ing and instruction of posterity, 
‘the cloak of hypocrisy ’ could only 
be seen as a relic in the British 
Museum, and that, except in copy- 
lines and Notes and Queries, we 
should never have occasion to 
recall such fables as ‘the wolf in 
sheep’s clothing’ or the ‘ jackdaw 
in borrowed plumage,’ or such 
maxims as ‘beauty is but skin- 
deep’ or ‘all that glitters is not 
gold.’ 

We would premise that there are 
cases of veneer that are natural 
and unobjectionable—that are the 
accompaniment of innocence or 
ignorance, and simply excusable 
disguises or convenient substitutes. 
Veneer is both useful and orna- 
mental, and in itself perfectly un- 
exceptionable, so long as it is 
honestly acknowledged to be ve- 
neer. Such, for example, is the 
shoddy so fiercely denounced by 
Mr. Carlyle, and which is no more 
than a cheap article made to imi- 
tate something which, because of 


its price, is by many unattainable, 
and which is as great a boon to 
the poor as electro-plate is to those 
who cannot afford to buy silver. 
Akin to this is that form of veneer 
which characterises the perform- 
ances, not less than the dreams 
and aspirations, of adolescence, 
and which is natural to the views 
end feelings of immaturity. In 
youth we believe in appearances 
and professions, and it is only as 
new duties and _ responsibilities 
force themselves upon us that we 
find how great has been the dis- 
proportion between expectation 
and realisation. ‘He who has 
seen only the superficies of life,’ 
says an old writer, ‘ believes every- 
thing to be what it appears, and 
rarely suspects that external splen- 
dour conceals any latent sorrow 
or vexation. He never imagines 
that there may be greatness with- 
out safety, affluence without con- 
tent, jollity without friendship, and 
solitude without peace. He fan- 
cies himself permitted to cull the 
blessings of every condition, and 
to leave its inconvenrences to the 
idle and the ignorant.’ 

We cannot disguise the fact, 
however, that there is a fraudulent 
veneer which hides we cannot 
always tell how much of falsehood. 
Like the slopes of Vesuvius, ver- 
dant and attractive in the sun- 
shine, that cover the subterranean 
convulsion ; the Dead-Sea fruit, 
beautiful to the eye, but containing 
only dust and ashes ; and the con- 
sumptive patient, with death lurk- 
ing behind the brightness in the 
eye and the flush in the face,—there 
obtains a latent corruption and 
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plausible insincerity which is more 
dangerous because it is not so rea- 
dily detected, and is in itself cul- 
pable because it implies moral de- 
linquency. 

To be the intelligent, practical, 
and progressive people we flatter 
ourselves we are, it is surprising 
that there should be so little 
thoroughness in our works and 
professions. This superficiality is 
so much the rule that we become 
habituated to it. We do not aim 
generally at what is complete or at 
that which will bear the test of in- 
spection and reflection, but are 
satisfied if the substitute answers 
its purpose for the moment. Thus 
education degenerates into ‘cram- 
ming’ or the acquisition of a few 
showy accomplishments; our read- 
ing begins and ends with the light 
literature of the circulating library ; 
our amusements consist of the bal- 
let, the burlesque, and the Christy 
Minstrels ; and our relaxation is 
too much that which is furnished 
by the public-house or the singing- 
saloon. 

The desire to be taken for some- 
thing other than we are is the secret 
of all attempts to appear with pre- 
tensions which we cannot justify ; 
and although there should be no 
more occasion for unseemly emu- 
lation among people who can boast 
of station and fortune than where 
there would seem to be little else 
than degrees in misery, we find 
the weakness to permeate all 
classes. The wife of the mechanic 
strives to rival in dress the wife of 
the foreman. Young men with 
small incomes insist in aping the 
style and habits of fast youths 
whose fathers have made money 
for their sons to spend. The am- 
bitious shopkeeper empties the till 
that he may make a display equal 
to that of his former neighbour 
who has pushed himself into a bet- 
ter position; and so the rivairy 
leavens class after class with the 
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usual result—the weaker vessel is 
cracked by the contact and sinks 
in the stream. 

Living above the means is a 
form of deception greatly too com- 
mon, and much as it has been con- 
demned and frequently as instances 
of the danger it involves are ex- 
posed and commented on, they 
fail to teach the lessons with which 
they are pregnant. Tempted by 
the love of display to move in a 
sphere above their own, people 
shrink from revealing their true 
position, and there is necessarily 
anxiety and foreboding while the 
sinful ostentation lasts, and inevit- 
able culmination in ruin and dis- 
grace. Indeed, we believe the 
financial disaster is less perilous 
than the mental and moral deteri- 
oration which has tended to bring 
it about. The man who recklessly 
incurs debt which he has no pro- 
spect of being able to discharge, 
in order that his family may ap- 
pear to occupy a position to which 
they are not entitled, accustoms 
them to deception, and need not 
be surprised if they become adepts 
in their turn. 

We are all more or less familiar 
with individuals of obscure origin, 
imperfect education, and vulgar 
tastes, who, having made money or 
succeeded to its possession, mix in 
polite society, andaspire tothe grace 
and polish which distinguish the 
truly refined. This they do not 
readily acquire. Their dress and 
manners are like the pictures and 
gilding of their houses, and their 
general demeanour as stiff and 
uncomfortable as their own new 
furniture. It is sometimes their 
boast that they are independent, 
and don’t want anything from 
any one; yet, except money, 
they have nothing, and constantly 
covet the homage of the poor, the 
respect of the educated, the con- 
geniality of the well-born, or the 
recognition of the aristocracy. So 
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long as a confiding public believes 
in appearances, and persists in 
bowing the knee to the man of 
wealth without any consideration 
as to how he has made it, we can- 
not wonder that roguery should 
triumph and that fraud should 
flourish, On ‘the other side of 
the sea,’ where money seems to 
be the sole criterion of merit and 
respectability, there is less scruple, 
as a rule, in the mode of its acqui- 
sition. Instances are not uncom- 
mon of successful speculators at- 
taining notoriety who, rising like a 
rocket, not infrequently come down 
like the stick. It is not yet for- 
gotten how an individual of this 
class recently met with an untimely 
and disgraceful end, whose remains 
were followed to the grave by hun- 
dreds of admirers, over which a 
funeral oration was delivered, and 
of whom it was truly said at the 
time that journalism wrote him 
down as sternly as a man ever was 
written down, but without the 
smallest effect on the masses. 
Newspapers exposed his dishon- 
esty, and the people thought it 
smart; they ridiculed his vulgar 
splendour, and the people thought 
it gave colour to the scene; they 
recorded his lavishness, and the 
people exulted in his free-handed- 
ness ; they hinted at his immorali- 
ties, and the people were rather 
pleased to find a hero so very hu- 
man. 

The time would fail us to tell of 
the tricks and frauds whereby a 
long-suffering public is victimised, 
and of which we cannot pretend 
entire ignorance. Revelations of 
this nature are so constantly made 
that we may reasonably suspect the 
genuineness of articles in daily use. 
‘ Bronzes’ are made of zinc, pearls 
are made of composition, and dia- 
monds are copied in glass. It 
would require a scientific analyst 
to tell how cocoa is manipulated 
and how tea is faced, how cows 
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offend by developing a passion for 
chalk and water, how beer is made 
cheap with bad sugar for malt and 
chemical substitutes for hops, how 
plaster of Paris is giving way to 
sand in sugar, and how we drink 
turpentine and call it gin, and 
burnt sugar and potato-spirit and 
call it brandy. It is deception 
everywhere. Let us take refuge at 
the Opera—music at least is real. 
We are in the dress-circle. Be- 
hold, here is beauty! What en- 
chanting loveliness is that in front 
of us! What pearly teeth! What 
lovely complexions! and that hair 
—it is a cataract of liquid gold 
flowing over shoulders of marble ! 
Indeed! Don’t be so sure. Ex- 
amine more closely. Why, the 
teeth are dentist’s ‘patent mineral,’ 
the complexion perfumed starch- 
powder, and the golden tresses— 
alas, they are jute !—real Dundee 
imported. Vanitas vanitatum ! 

Things are not what they seem ; 
and we are sorry to be obliged to 
confess that, if there were not veneer 
in public taste, there would soon 
cease to be veneer in manufacture. 
There is too often less concern as 
to what a thing is than how it 
looks ; no care for its quality, but 
only for its appearance. Coinci- 
dent with the passion for dress is 
the rage for low-priced jewelry and 
trumpery ornamentation; and, with 
not a few, paper feathers, brass 
brooches, glass chains, wooden ear- 
rings, mock lace, paste, and lacquer 
run away with money that should 
frequently have gone for the neces- 
saries of life, while the continued 
attempt to emulate the social supe- 
riors of the wearers necessitates a 
constant renewal of similar rubbish 
with every change of fashion. 

The complaint of poor work 
comes from all quarters. Working 
men have in many cases become so 
imbued with a spirit of selfishness 
that they have no other thought 
than how to render the least equi- 
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valent for their wages. They can- 
not be trusted out of sight of the 
employer or overseer, and even then 
it is but eye-service they render and 
hand-work they do. Nor is the han- 
dicraftsman the only guilty party in 
respect of putting out the super- 
ficial and unsatisfactory work which 
is technically known as scamped. 
Here is a builder—a man of sub- 
stance and position—who builds 
you a house with every warranty of 
stability and comfort. You have 
occupied it about a month, when 
you discover that the roof lets in 
water, the sash-cords break, the 
locks won’t work, and the chim- 
neys smoke. You send for the 
plumber, and he makes work for 
the slater, and they together for 
the carpenter, and it may be for a 
number of additional workmen. 

Hypocrisy, it has been said, is the 
homage which vice pays to virtue ; 
but it is also the cloak which pre- 
tenders assume to represent a cha- 
racter whose essential qualities they 
lack. The adoption of a profes- 
sion for the efficient discharge of 
whose duties a person is unqua- 
lified is a species of veneer as 
shameless as it is mischievous, but 
it is by no means uncommon never- 
theless ; and whether we call them 
quacks in medicine, sharks in law, 
parvenus in society, smatterers in 
science, or sticks in the pulpit, we 
simply mean that their pretensions 
are no more than veneer. 

One of the most contemptible 
shams is the literary pedant. Asa 
rule, we shall discover that the man 
who airs his learning in public is 
he who has least of it; that the in- 
terlarding of his conversation with 
classical quotations is no more than 
an elaborate effort to show that he 
has risen from the perusal of a dic- 
tionary appendix, and that, with 
the authors he quotes, he is gene- 
rally as familiar as was the wife of 
Dickens’s schoolmaster with Tully 
when she admired ‘ beau-ti-ful Tus- 
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culum! There are few acquire- 
ments in which we are more tempt- 
ed to be superficial than in the 
acquisition of knowledge, yet, per- 
haps, of all pretensions, there is 
none which is sooner made appa- 
rent, or which appears more de- 
spicable when it is detected. 

A university degree is an honour 
with a distinctive value. It is a 
testimonial of the qualification of 
the possessor for certain offices 
and spheres of duty. It is not, 
therefore, matter of surprise that 
an association of swindlers should 
combine to call themselves the 
University of Hudson’s Bay, or of 
some other equally unknown lo- 
cality, for the purpose of issuing 
diplomas iz absentia, and that 
dummy degrees should even be 
advertised for sale. When we see 
the magic letters appended to a 
name, we cannot always tell how 
or by whom they have been con- 
ferred, and the genuineness of the 
honour being frequently doubtful 
has caused it to deteriorate in pub- 
lic estimation. It is no more at any 
time than a certificate of having 
successfully passed through a cer- 
tain curriculum of study, and we 
are frequently amused by the weak- 
ness of certain graduates in having 
their degrees announced whenever 
their names are mentioned. One 
might suppose it was a patent of 
nobility, or that it had been con- 
ferred in baptism, or that, having 
attained it, there was nothing fur- 
ther in life worth striving for. 

Into the subject of deception in 
religion we hesitate to enter, but 
our remarks are incomplete with- 
out reference to it. While there is 
no matter more momentous and de- 
serving of serious attention, there 
is none wherein we are more prone 
to be superficial ; to trust in an or- 
thodox creed or in frames and feel- 
ings instead of obedience ; to build 
on the shifting sands of experience 
and good works instead of the 
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finished work of another; to be 
satisfied with the form without 
the power.. However agreeable 
or Convenient it» may be to sanc- 
tion or to practise the different 
forms of veneer current in society, 
there is something abhorrent to 
find insincerity and pretence here. 
Having full possession of ‘the 
kingdoms of the world and the 
glory of them,’ should not hypo- 
crites hesitate before they sully our 
temples with a vain profession? 
If any one wants to serve the 
devil, there is surely room enough 
outside the Church. 

A counterpart to a_ hollow 
profession of sanctity may be dis- 
covered in the general shallow- 
ness and ignorance of scoffers at 
sacred things, and those who osten- 
tatiously proclaim themselves un- 
believers. The thoughtful and 


philosophical doubter, who has 
conscientiously examined all that 
has been said on a subject, may be 
reasoned with ; butthe blatant speci- 


men common in our city workshops, 
and sometimes to be met with in 
country places, is not an inquirer 
at all; much less is he beset with 
difficulties in the pursuit of truth. 
‘He thinks too little,’ says one who 
knows him, ‘to have any intellec- 
tual troubles. But if he thinks 
little, he talks a great deal. His 
wealth of words is in proportion to 
his poverty of thought, and his pre- 
sumption is equal to his ignorance. 
With this sort of infidel there is 
invariably a morbid and excessive 
vanity. Nine-tenths of his loud 
talk and bold assertion are attri- 
butable to the veriest love of dis- 
play. He utters not what in his 
heart he believes, but what he 
thinks will astonish you.’ 
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To expose the various forms of 
veneer by which we are defrauded 
and deluded would necessitate the 
adducing of evidence of persons 
accomplished and experienced in 
every department of art and science, 
of trade and manufacture, of poor- 
law, police, and prison administra- 
tion, and of public and social life, 
and would fill a library of blue- 
books. Our illustrations, there- 
fore, are merely an enumeration of 
a few of the more prominent forms 
of its development, and intended 
to be suggestive rather than ex- 
haustive. 

We would conclude that, until 
something has been done for the 
excision of these and similar sores 
on the body politic by a cultivation 
of thoroughness and transparency 
of character, all the schemes for 
the amelioration of human misery 
and the elevation and regeneration 
of the race so energetically advo- 
cated at Women’s Rights Conven- 
tions and Social Science Congresses 
must be inoperative and delusive. 
We know of certain infallible re- 
medies which have been prescribed 
by the Great Physician, the appli- 
cation of which may be learned on 
consulting the inspired Pharma- 
copeeia. The prescriptions are not 
unknown, however they may be 
ignored. We would, therefore, re- 
commend a trial of their efficacy, 
and can safely guarantee a com- 
munication thereby of vigour and 
soundness which will not more sur- 
prise those who had known the re- 
cipient in his disordered condition 
than it will the happy convalescent 
himself, who, having been washed 
in the Fountain of Living Waters, 
is clean every whit and sound to 
the core. 

W. MACLERIE. 
















LOVE SONGS OF ALL NATIONS. 


XI, A TURKISH LOVE SONG. 


FROM THE DIVAN-I-BAKI. 
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DESPAIR ! 


I priFT on the ocean of love, 

Far from the light of thine eyes ; 
Wildly the waves of my tears 

Surge at the gust of my sighs. 







Over my aching brain 
Arches this weary head, 
Like the starless firmament 
With sombre clouds o’erspread. 












And my love-locks, once of gold, 
Are dashed and flecked with white ; 
While I wail in my despair, 
As the tiger wails by night. 







Once in my lonely heart 

Sat hope, so bright and fair ; 
Now it hath fled—in its place 
Is the ghost of a dead despair. 











I seek the banquet-hall, 
And the goblet madly sip, 

Only because its draughts 

Gleam like thy ruby lip. 








I drain it to its depths, 
Yet still leave lurking there 
An emblem of my lost love— 
The dregs of a dead despair ! 


MAURICE DAVIES. 













